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AN ADVENTURE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
But it is 


The Fourth Summer Library Conference is a memory. 
a pleasant memory of a most profitable experience which has builded 
itself into the library consciousness of every person who attended. 


The story of this accomplishment is set forth in this Bulletin 
which is devoted to a report of the Conference. This story is a record 
in summary of what was said and done, but it is also an attempt to 
preserve in words something of the spirit which underlay the planning 
and which animated the Conference group. 


Once again a program was planned to emphasize certain main 
themes: Library Service for Schools, Problems in Administration, 
Technical and Professional Subjects, and Books in the Humanizing of 
Knowledge. Informal round table meetings gave opportunity for the 
continuation of these main themes, or attention to other topics of cur- 
rent interest, as might be desired. 


In December when the Conference was projected organization 
was under way. Staff meetings crystallized the main objectives, and 
division of the field among the individual members brought effective 
progress in maturing plans. Only so in the midst of a legislative ses- 
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sion year could a staff already engrossed in our daily work, weave to- 
gether the fabric with diversity of pattern harmoniously blended into 
a unity of purpose. Perhaps the success of the Conference speaks for 
itself, but because we are also a bit proud of a piece of efficient team 
work we have ventured to include here a brief statement of the ma- 
chinery of organization which worked out this program. So smoothly 
had this planning functioned, so precise were all the speakers in their 
appointments, that the whole two weeks’ program was carried through 
without a single omission from the list announced, and with but one 
transposition necessitated by an important engagement arising after 
the Conference had opened. 


And here we would express our deep appreciation and gratitude 
to members of the University faculty and other friends outside our 
own ranks whose contributions made up so much of the program and 
gave a tangible substance to our dreams. From the demands of other 
duties, from a busy summer session at the University or the claims 
of vacation, from Grand Rapids or Chicago, from St. Paul or Milwau- 
kee or Des Moines, they came that this Conference group might profit 
from their experience. For two hundred who heard and took away a 
share of inspiration and enlightenment we thank you. 





PROGRAM 
FOURTH SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Conducted by the 
WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 
July 1-13, 1929 


SUMMARY 


ON THE HILL 
The University courses, open to all interested in county libraries or any phase of 
rural work, will meet daily as follows: 
8.30 Sociology and community life. Prof. R. J. Colbert. 
9:30 Choice of 
Farm relief programs and problems. Prof. B. H. Hibbard. 
Rural Sociology, with emphasis on community organization. Prof. J. H. Kolb. 


AT THE SCHOOL 
The courses at the Library School will meet daily as follows: 
Mornings: 
8:80 Technical and professional subjects. 
9:30 Library business and management. 
10:45 Library service for schools. 
Afternoons: 
2:90 Books. 


Special Features 
Exhibits. 
Round Tables as requested. 
Personal or group conferences by appointment. 
Visits to libraries. 
Recreation and entertainment. 
Watch the Conference Bulletin Board. 
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DAY BY DAY 


Saturday, June 29—8:30 A. M.-9:00 P. M. 
Sunday, June 30—2:00-6:00 P. M. 


Registration, Library School 
206 N. Carroll Street—2d floor, City Library Building 


Sunday, June 30 


4:00 Tea at the College Women’s Club, 12 East Gilman Street, by invitation of Miss 
Hazeltine and Miss Long. 


Monday, July 1 


] 8:30-12:30 Registration continued. 
2:00 Formal opening of Conference. C. B. Lester. 
Opening address: Economic value of human beings from the viewpoint of library 
and school. Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian, Grand Rapids Public Library. 
3:00 Introduction to Books Course: The humanizing of knowledge. Miss Reely. 
8:00 Greetings from the University. President Frank. 
Address: Implications. Zona Gale. 
Informal Reception. 


Tuesday, July 2 


8:30 The new cataloging code 1. Mrs. Luther. 

9:30 Fundamentals of organization & management 1. Prof. C. L. Jamison of the school 
of Commerce. 

10:30 The new school organization. F. O. Holt, Registrar & Director Bureau of Guid- 
ance and records. 

2:00 What to read in Philosophy. Prof. Max C. Otto, Department of Philosophy, author 

of “Things and Ideals.” 
:30-5:00 Tea at the Historical Library, with opportunity to visit the departments and 
Museum, by invitation of the staff. 


wo 


Wednesday, July 3 


8:30 The new cataloging code 2. Mrs. Luther. 

9:30 Fundamentals of organization & management 2. Professor Jamison. 

10:45 What the school asks of the library in Science. Ira C. Davis, Assistant Professor 
in the Teaching of Science, Wisconsin High School. 

2:00 Present trends in religious reading. Rev. Robbins W. Barstow, Pastor, First Con- 
gregational Church, author of “Getting acquainted with God.” 


Thursday, July 4 


8:30 Classification—Biography. Mrs. Luther. 
9:30 The business end of book buying. Mr. Ranck. 
10:45 What the school needs from the library in History. B. W. Phillips, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Teaching of History, Wisconsin High School. 
Afternoon. Boat ride and picnic at Turvillwood. 
i Picnic program. 
Paul Bunyan tales. James J. McDonald. 
Songs of the shanty boy. Gilson G. Glasier. 
Indian legends. Charles E. Brown, 
Local history. Louise P. Kellogg. 
Picnic supper. 


Friday, July 5 


8:30 Classification—Literature. Mrs. Luther. 
9:30 The librarian as a business manager. Clara F. Baldwin, Director, Library Divi- 

sion, Minnesota Dept. of Education. 

10:45 What the school needs from the library in Geography. Miss Bradbury, Wisconsin 
Department of Education. 

2:00 New books on current problems. E. E. Witte, Chief, Legislative Reference Library. 

8:00 Dramatic Reading: ‘The Devil in the Cheese,” under direction of Mrs. Pitman 
B. Potter, with readers from the Speech Dept. 
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Saturday, July 6 


8:30 New classification aids, and the emphasis on new subjects, such as peace, prohi- 
bition, aviation, etc. Mrs. Luther. 

9:30 Registration and its significance. Mr. Holt. 

Round Tables: 

10:45 Question box on School Library needs, conducted by M. H. Jackson, Supervisor of 
School Libraries in Wisconsin. 

10:00 Trustees, led by Mr. Lester, followed by luncheon with Mr. Ranck as speaker. 

10:00 County libraries, led by Miss Long, author of “County library Service.” 

8:00 Production of “Young Woodley.” University Players, Bascom Theatre. 





Monday, July 8 


8:30 Round Table. Wisconsin material, led by Miss Long. 

9:30 Books in sets. Mrs. Luther. 

10:45 Equipment and planning of the school library. 
Madison Free Library. 

2:00 Biography. Prof. Carl Russell Fish of the Department of History, author of “The 
Rise of the Common Man.” 

3:00 Writing library news. Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, 
author of “Newspaper writing and editing.” 


Miss Mary A. Smith, Librarian, 


Director, School of Journalism, 


Tuesday, July 9 


8:30 Hour left open for subjects by request, in charge of Mrs. Luther. 

9:30 The librarian’s opportunity. Sarah C. N. Bogle, Assistant Secretary, American 
Library Association. 

10:45 What the library can do for employed youth. 
of Vocational Education. 

2:00 The selection of books in home economics. Abby L. Marlatt, 
Home Eccnomics, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

8:00 Art and the library. Lucy Driscoll, Assistant Professor of Theory and History 
of Art, University of Chicago. 


Jennie M. Turner, Wisconsin Board 


Director, Course in 


Wednesday, July 10 


Round Table. Zooks in the fine arts. Miss Reely & Miss Driscoll. 
S. J. Carter, Reference Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library. 


:30 New reference books. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, 


10:45 What the school needs from the library in Biography. 
Board of Normal Regents. 

:00 Keeping up with Science. F. E. Volk, Librarian, College of Engineering. 

00 Writing special feature articles on the library. Professor Bleyer, Author of ‘How 
to write special feature articles.” 


o 
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Thursday, July 11 


8:3 Round table. Public Documents, led by Mr. Lester. 

9:30 The problem of subscription books. Mr. Carter. 

Methods of encouraging young people to read good literature. 
Supervisor of Children’s work, Des Moines Public Library. 

agriculture and rural life. Clarence S. Hean, Librarian, College of 


Letha M. Davidson, 





2:00 Books on 
Agriculture. 

3:00 Round Table. Good Book Week, led by Miss Davidson. 

:00 Religious drama; “The upper room.” Bascom Theatre. 


8: 
Friday, July 12 
8:30 Hour left open for subjects by request. 
9:30 Teaching the use of the library. Miss King. 
10:45 Adult education. M. 8. Dudgeon, Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library. 
2:00 Round Table. Fiction, led by Miss Reely. 
3:3 Illustrated lecture: A ramble among old books. Prof. W. A. Sumner, Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Journalism. 


Plays presented by a University class in Play production. Bascom Theatre. 
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THE CONFERENCE OPENS 


The Conference of 1929 opened formally on the afternoon of Monday, July 1. 
The opening address, “Economic value of human beings from the viewpoint of 
library and schools,” was given by Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rap- 
ids Public Library. 

Mr. Ranck premised his talk on the technical investigations made by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. and other organizations to arrive at the economic 
value of a human being. The thing he stressed is the fact that what might be 
termed the human wealth of a country in this sense is about five times the ma- 
terial wealth, and further, that the human wealth is vastly increased by not 





only elementary, but by continued education. 


From this conclusion Mr. Ranck 


argued the justification for the liberal support of schools and libraries. 
Formal greeting from the University was extended by President Glenn Frank 
on Monday evening. Mr. Frank spoke briefly of the social and intellectual life 


to be found in Madison. 


An address, “Implications”, was given by Zona Gale, 


Wisconsin author, and an informal reception which followed permitted visiting li- 
brarians to meet both Miss Gale and President Frank. 





TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 
Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, University of Wisconsin Library School 


The new cataloging code. 
Classification of biography. 
Classification of literature. 


Ol wm oo bo 


bition. 


New classification aids and the new emphasis on subjects, such as peace, prohi- 


6. Classification of debate books and sets of books. 


7. Subject headings. 


The hour 8:30 to 9:30 on seven morn- 
ings of the Conference period was given 
over to discussion of cataloging and 
classification problems. The _ general 
aim of these discussions was to empha- 
size the meaning and utility of tech- 
nical processes in the library routine 
rather than placing too much stress on 
details and non essentials. 

The so called new cataloging code in 
contrast with the older codes is simpli- 
fied and is a unit card system, i. e. one 
standard card is made for each book 
cataloged and this card is adapted for 
each added entry. This unit card sys- 
tem of cataloging is obviously not new 
at all, but is simply using the same 
method in local cataloging as has been 
used for the Library of Congress printed 
ecards. The use of L. C. printed cards 
in all types of libraries in so far as 


1Mann, Margaret. 
liminary edition in mimeograph form). 


The classification and cataloging of books. 


possible and simplified local cataloging 
are to be strongly recommended. The 
unit card system of cataloging is rather 
steadily replacing the old type in li- 
braries, is now taught in some library 
schools and is advocated in the only 
available textbook in cataloging.’ 

Copies of “Simple library catalog- 
ing’® were available for examination 
and study during the Conference and 
ten copies were sold to librarians in- 
terested in further investigation of the 
possibilities of simplified cataloging. A 
“Model Catalog” made by Miss Alma 
Runge of the cataloging staff of the 
University of Wisconsin Library School 
was examined with much interest by 
many librarians. This catalog contains 
samples of every type of card required 
for a selected group of ten books and is 
made exactly according to Miss Akers’ 


A. L. A. 1928. (Pre- 
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simplified code. The Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin, is at pres- 
ent considering the project of print- 
ing this catalog for sale. 

Current and local trends in book and 
reading interests always react directly 
on classification policies of libraries. 
The present day increase in biography 
writing and _ reading necessitates 
changes in policies of classification in 
some libraries. The handling of the 
biography group of books always has 
presented difficulties in libraries using 
the Dewey Decimal system of classifi- 
cation, largely because the need is ap- 
parent for keeping this group of books 
in a separate collection and because the 
920 division “cuts in” the history divi- 
sion. In starting a biography classifi- 
cation scheme some libraries have found 
it practicable to use 900 for collective 
biography and 901 for individual. 

This results in keeping biography to- 
gether at the beginning of the 900 sec- 
tion and travel (910) and_ history 
(920-999) in strictly numerical ar- 
rangement. A large number of libra- 
ries use 920 and 921 for collective and 
individual biography respectively and it 
is recommended that the Dewey Deci- 
mal’ classification scheme be more close- 
ly followed in detail in classifying biog- 
raphy. Many libraries find it an effi- 
cient method to classify some biogra- 
phies according to subject, e. g. collec- 
tive biographies of scientists—509; of 
artists—709; of painters—759; individ- 
ual biographies of rulers with the his- 
tory of their countries, or of actors— 
792. 

Perhaps no other class of books pre- 
sents more difficulties in classifying 
than the 800’s. Lack of consistent 
policy on the part of the most used clas- 
sification aids and inherent difficulties 
in the Dewey Decimal system of classi- 
fying literature are contributing factors 
to the state of chaos which has resulted 
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shelves. Reclassification of 800’s is rec- 
ommended where at all possible in libra- 
ries, with perfect consistency in classi- 
fying collections of literature, and adop- 
tion of the policy of keeping together in- 
dividual works of American and Brit- 
ish authors; e. g. classify dramas by 
Eugene O’Neill and by John Galsworthy 
both under 822, rather than the Ameri- 
can 812 and the English 822. 

School librarians are urged to make 
careful study of the classification of the 
800’s in the Standard catalog for High 
School libraries, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

As an aid in maintaining consistency 
in classification policies, the Code for 
classifiers* issued by the A. L. A. dur- 
ing the past year is recommended. This 
code presents a set of some 300 princi- 
ples, and does not set forth any particu- 
lar system of classification. There is 
always an interesting connection be- 
tween a change in emphasis and inter- 
est in subjects about which books are 
written and the technical processes car- 
ried on in a library incident to getting 
these books ready for readers. This 
fact is strikingly illustrated in the case 
of two groups of books that are coming 
into libraries in considerable numbers at 
present—books on peace and on prohi- 
bition. Formerly books about peace 
were classified 172.4, but in these older 
books the emphasis was on peace and 
war and the theme largely international 
ethics. At the present time the point 
of view in discussions of peace is from 
a different angle and it is better policy 
to classify new books on the subject un- 
der 341.6 because the emphasis is 
largely on public law and arbitration. 
In a similar way the subject of prohi- 
bition is now out of the division of 
ethics under the class philosophy and 
books dealing with present day aspects 
obviously do not belong on the library 
shelves with the old books on temper- 


in the 800 section of many library ance classified 178. Since January 1929, 
? Akers, Susan G. Simple library cataloging. A. L. A. 1927. 9¢€p. cloth, $1.25. 
3 Decimal classification and Relativ index. Melvil Dewey. 12th ed. Forest Press. 
1927. 2v. in 1. $11. 
Abridged edition. 4th ed. rev. 1929. $2.50. 
* Merrill, William S. Code for classifiers. A. L. A. 1928. 128p. cloth, $1.60. 
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the Booklist is classifying books on pro- 
hibition under 351.761 and libraries cer- 
tainly should carefully consider a 
change in policy in their classification 
of material on this subject where the 
emphasis has shifted almost entirely to 
law enforcement and legal rather than 
moral phases. 

Debate books and sets of books pre- 
sent various difficulties in classifying. 
It is desirable in most libraries to keep 
debate books in a group, hence a general 
number, preferably 808.5 for all such 
books regardless of subject is recom- 
mended. In classifying sets of books, 
for example, The American Nation ser- 
ies or the Harvard Classics, if there is 
a general index to the set, it is better 
policy to keep all the volumes together 
under one classification number. Such 
sets are used chiefly for reference and 
it is much more practicable to have the 
volumes together so that the index may 
be efficiently used. If at all possible 
for the library to duplicate a much used 
set such as The Chronicles of America, 
one set may be kept together for refer- 
ence and classified 973, while the vol- 
umes of the duplicate set may each be 
classified strictly according to subject. 

Assigning subject headings is at 

5 Voegelein, L. 
University Press. 


°Pettee, Julia. 
graphed. $4. 


Belle. 


1928. 367p. 
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present one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems with which the cataloger has to 
deal. There is no single subject head- 
ing list that is strictly up to date with 
new subjects that can be checked as has 
been the policy in using the A. L. A. 
list of subject headings—the classic tool 
in this branch of library science. To 
supplement this widely used list libra- 
ries are using various other aids, such 
as—Sears. List of subject headings for 
small libraries; Mann. Headings for a 
juvenile catalog; Readers’ Guide; U. S. 
catalog, 1928. Wider use of the Libra- 
ry of Congress subject headings might 
be to the advantage of all types of li- 
braries. Probably the day is past when 
one general subject heading list is feas- 
ible. The tendency seems to be decid- 
edly toward subject heading lists for 
authority in separate and specific fields; 
of this type at least two are now avail- 
able—one in education’ and one in the- 
ology.” Since one standard subject 
heading list is no longer available for 
authority and checking, libraries might 
well consider the policy of keeping a 
slip subject authority file which will be 
one complete record of all subject head- 
ings assigned in classifying and cata- 
loging the books in any given library. 


Columbus, Ohio State 


A. L. A. 1924. 300p. Mimeo- 





PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION 


In planning the program for the Con- 
ference of 1929 it was decided to give 
one hour each day to the discussion of 
problems of administration. Prof. C. 
L. Jamison, of the Department of Com- 
merce of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave the first two lectures on the “Fun- 
damentals of Organization and Man- 
agement.” Professor Jamison at the 
outset defined the six fundamentals of 
organization as follows: 


The first fundamental of business or- 
ganization is the formation of definite 
and stable policies. 

The second is functionalization. 


The third is intelligent direction. 

The fourth is supervision. 

The fifth is the delegation and coor- 
dination of authority and responsibility. 

The sixth in incentive. 

In his discussion of the first funda- 
mental—the formation of policies, he ex- 
plained that, 

Policies are not rules of action, but 
serve instead as the outlines of a course 
of action. 

General Policies embrace: 


1lst.—a definite statement of the ideal, 
which acts as the animating force. 
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Saturday, July 6 


8:30 New classification aids, and the emphasis on new subjects, such as peace, prohi- 


bition, aviation, etc. Mrs. Luther. 


9:30 Registration and its significance. Mr. Holt. 


Round Tables: 
10:45 Question box on School Library needs, conducted by M. H. Jackson, Supervisor of 
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School Libraries in Wisconsin. 
Trustees, led by Mr. Lester, followed by luncheon with Mr. Ranck as speaker. 
County libraries, led by Miss Long, author of “County library Service.’’ 
Production of “Young Woodley.” University Players, Bascom Theatre. 


Monday, July 8 


Round Table. Wisconsin material, led by Miss Long. 

Books in sets. Mrs. Luther. 

Equipment and planning of the school library. Miss Mary A. Smith, Librarian, 
Madison Free Library. 

Biography. Prof. Carl Russell Fish of the Department of History, author of “The 
Rise of the Common Man.” 

Writing library news. Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, Director, School of Journalism, 
author of “Newspaper writing and editing.” 


Tuesday, July 9 


Hour left open for subjects by request, in charge of Mrs. Luther. 

The librarian’s opportunity. Sarah C. N. Bogle, Assistant Secretary, American 
Library Association. 

What the library can do for employed youth. 
of Vocational Education. 

The selection of books in home economics. Abby L. Marlatt, Director, 
Home Economics, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Art and the library. Lucy Driscoll, Assistant Professor of Theory and History 


of Art, University of Chicago. 


Jennie M. Turner, Wisconsin Board 


Course in 


Wednesday, July 10 


Round Table. Books in the fine arts. Miss Reely & Miss Driscoll. 

New reference books. S. J. Carter, Reference Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library. 

What the school needs from the library in Biography. E. G. Doudna, Secretary, 
Board of Normal Regents. 

Keeping up with Science. F. E. Volk, Librarian, College of Engineering. 

Writing special feature articles on the library. Professor Bleyer, Author of “How 
to write special feature articles.” 


Thursday, July 11 


Round table. Public Documents, led by Mr. Lester. 

The problem of subscription books. Mr. Carter. 

Methods of encouraging young people to read good literature. 
Supervisor of Children’s work, Des Moines Public Library. 

Clarence S. Hean, Librarian, College of 


Letha M. Davidson, 


Books on agriculture and rural life. 


Agriculture. 
Round Table. Good Book Week, led by Miss Davidson. 


Religious drama; “The upper room.” Bascom Theatre. 


Friday, July 12 


Hour left open for subjects by request. 

Teaching the use of the library. Miss King. 

Adult education. M. S. Dudgeon, Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library. 

Round Table. Fiction, led by Miss Reely. 

Illustrated lecture: A ramble among old books. 
ment of Agricultural Journalism. 

Plays presented by a University class in Play production. 


Prof. W. A. Sumner, Depart- 


Bascom Theatre. 
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THE CONFERENCE OPENS 


The Conference of 1929 opened formally on the afternoon of Monday, July 1. 
The opening address, “Economic value of human beings from the viewpoint of 
library and schools,” was given by Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rap- 
ids Public Library. 

Mr. Ranck premised his talk on the technical investigations made by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. and other organizations to arrive at the economic 
value of a human being. The thing he stressed is the fact that what might be 
termed the human wealth of a country in this sense is about five times the ma- 
terial wealth, and further, that the human wealth is vastly increased by not 
only elementary, but by continued education. From this conclusion Mr. Ranck 
argued the justification for the liberal support of schools and libraries. 

Formal greeting from the University was extended by President Glenn Frank 
on Monday evening. Mr. Frank spoke briefly of the social and intellectual life 
to be found in Madison. An address, “Implications”, was given by Zona Gale, 
Wisconsin author, and an informal reception which followed permitted visiting li- 
brarians to meet both Miss Gale and President Frank. 





TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 
Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, University of Wisconsin Library School 








The new cataloging code. 

Classification of biography. 

Classification of literature. 

New classification aids and the new 
bition. 


om ow bo 


emphasis on subjects, such as peace, prohi- 


6. Classification of debate books and sets of books. 


7. Subject headings. 


The hour 8:30 to 9:30 on seven morn- 
ings of the Conference period was given 
over to discussion of cataloging and 
classification problems. The general 
aim of these discussions was to empha- 
size the meaning and utility of tech- 
nical processes in the library routine 
rather than placing too much stress on 
details and non essentials. 

The so called new cataloging code in 
contrast with the older codes is simpli- 
fied and is a unit card system, i. e. one 
standard card is made for each book 
cataloged and this card is adapted for 
each added entry. This unit card sys- 
tem of cataloging is obviously not new 
at all, but is simply using the same 
method in local cataloging as has been 
used for the Library of Congress printed 
cards. The use of L. C. printed cards 
in all types of libraries in so far as 


—. 


, ,Mann, Margaret. The classification and 
liminary edition in mimeograph form). 





possible and simplified local cataloging 
are to be strongly recommended. The 
unit card system of cataloging is rather 
steadily replacing the old type in li- 
braries, is now taught in some library 
schools and is advocated in the only 
available textbook in cataloging.’ 

Copies of “Simple library catalog- 
ing’” were available for examination 
and study during the Conference and 
ten copies were sold to librarians in- 
terested in further investigation of the 
possibilities of simplified cataloging. A 
“Model Catalog” made by Miss Alma 
Runge of the cataloging staff of the 
University of Wisconsin Library School 
was examined with much interest by 
many librarians. This catalog contains 
samples of every type of card required 
for a selected group of ten books and is 
made exactly according to Miss Akers’ 


cataloging of books. A. L. A. 1928. (Pre- 
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simplified code2 The Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin, is at pres- 
ent considering the project of print- 
ing this catalog for sale. 

Current and local trends in book and 
reading interests always react directly 
on classification policies of libraries. 
The present day increase in biography 
writing and reading necessitates 
changes in policies of classification in 
some libraries. The handling of the 
biography group of books always has 
presented difficulties in libraries using 
the Dewey Decimal system of classifi- 
cation, largely because the need is ap- 
parent for keeping this group of books 
in a separate collection and because the 
920 division “cuts in” the history divi- 
sion. In starting a biography classifi- 
cation scheme some libraries have found 
it practicable to use 900 for collective 
biography and 901 for individual. 

This results in keeping biography to- 
gether at the beginning of the 900 sec- 
tion and travel (910) and_ history 
(920-999) in strictly numerical ar- 
rangement. A large number of libra- 
ries use 920 and 921 for collective and 
individual biography respectively and it 
is recommended that the Dewey Deci- 
mal’ classification scheme be more close- 
ly followed in detail in classifying biog- 
raphy. Many libraries find it an effi- 
cient method to classify some biogra- 
phies according to subject, e. g. collec- 
tive biographies of scientists—509; of 
artists—709; of painters—759; individ- 
ual biographies of rulers with the his- 
tory of their countries, or of actors— 
792. 

Perhaps no other class of books pre- 
sents more difficulties in classifying 
than the 800’s. Lack of consistent 
policy on the part of the most used clas- 
sification aids and inherent difficulties 
in the Dewey Decimal system of classi- 
fying literature are contributing factors 
to the state of chaos which has resulted 
in the 800 section of many library 
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shelves. Reclassification of 800’s is ree- 
ommended where at all possible in libra- 
ries, with perfect consistency in classi- 
fying collections of literature, and adop- 
tion of the policy of keeping together in- 
dividual works of American and Brit- 
ish authors; e. g. classify dramas by 
Eugene O’Neill and by John Galsworthy 
both under 822, rather than the Ameri- 
can 812 and the English 822. 

School librarians are urged to make 
careful study of the classification of the 
800’s in the Standard catalog for High 
School libraries, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

As an aid in maintaining consistency 
in classification policies, the Code for 
classifiers‘ issued by the A. L. A. dur- 
ing the past year is recommended. This 
code presents a set of some 300 princi- 
ples, and does not set forth any particu- 
lar system of classification. There is 
always an interesting connection be- 
tween a change in emphasis and inter- 
est in subjects about which books are 
written and the technical processes car- 
ried on in a library incident to getting 
these books ready for readers. This 
fact is strikingly illustrated in the case 
of two groups of books that are coming 
into libraries in considerable numbers at 
present—books on peace and on prohi- 
bition. Formerly books about peace 
were classified 172.4, but in these older 
books the emphasis was on peace and 
war and the theme largely international 
ethics. At the present time the point 
of view in discussions of peace is from 
a different angle and it is better policy 
to classify new books on the subject un- 
der 3841.6 because the emphasis is 
largely on public law and arbitration. 
In a similar way the subject of prohi- 
bition is now out of the division of 
ethics under the class philosophy and 
books dealing with present day aspects 
obviously do not belong on the library 
shelves with the old books on temper- 
ance classified 178. Since January 1929, 


2 Akers, Susan G. Simple library cataloging. A. L. A. 1927. 96p. cloth. $1.25. 


2 Decimal classification and Relativ index. Melvil Dewey. 12th ed. 
$2.50. 


4927.. 2¥. im 1... $22. 
Abridged edition. 4th ed. rev. 1929. 


* Merrill, William S. Code for classifiers. 





Forest Press. 


A. L. A. 1928. 128p. cloth, $1.60. 
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the Booklist is classifying books on pro- 
hibition under 351.761 and libraries cer- 
tainly should carefully consider a 
change in policy in their classification 
of material on this subject where the 
emphasis has shifted almost entirely to 
law enforcement and legal rather than 
moral phases. 

Debate books and sets of books pre- 
sent various difficulties in classifying. 
It is desirable in most libraries to keep 
debate books in a group, hence a general 
number, preferably 808.5 for all such 
books regardless of subject is recom- 
mended. In classifying sets of books, 
for example, The American Nation ser- 
ies or the Harvard Classics, if there is 
a general index to the set, it is better 
policy to keep all the volumes together 
under one classification number. Such 
sets are used chiefly for reference and 
it is much more practicable to have the 
volumes together so that the index may 
be efficiently used. If at all possible 
for the library to duplicate a much used 
set such as The Chronicles of America, 
one set may be kept together for refer- 
ence and classified 973, while the vol- 
umes of the duplicate set may each be 
classified strictly according to subject. 

Assigning subject headings is at 
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present one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems with which the cataloger has to 
deal. There is no single subject head- 
ing list that is strictly up to date with 
new subjects that can be checked as has 
been the policy in using the A. L. A. 
list of subject headings—the classic tool 
in this branch of library science. To 
supplement this widely used list libra- 
ries are using various other aids, such 
as—Sears. List of subject headings for 
small libraries; Mann. Headings for a 
juvenile catalog; Readers’ Guide; U. S. 
catalog, 1928. Wider use of the Libra- 
ry of Congress subject headings might 
be to the advantage of all types of li- 
braries. Probably the day is past when 
one general subject heading list is feas- 
ible. The tendency seems to be decid- 
edly toward subject heading lists for 
authority in separate and specific fields; 
of this type at least two are now avail- 
able—one in education® and one in the- 
ology.® Since one standard _ subject 
heading list is no longer available for 
authority and checking, libraries might 
well consider the policy of keeping a 
slip subject authority file which will be 
one complete record of all subject head- 
ings assigned in classifying and cata- 
loging the books in any given library. 


5Voegelein, L. Belle. List of educational subject headings. Columbus, Ohio State 


University Press. 1928. 367p. 


. $5. 
*Pettee, Julia. List of theological subject headings. A. L. A. 1924. 300p. Mimeo- 


graphed. $4. 





PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION 


In planning the program for the Con- 
ference of 1929 it was decided to give 
one hour each day to the discussion of 
problems of administration. Prof. C. 
L. Jamison, of the Department of Com- 
merce of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave the first two lectures on the “Fun- 
damentals of Organization and Man- 
agement.” Professor Jamison at the 
outset defined the six fundamentals of 
organization as follows: 


The first fundamental of business or- 
ganization is the formation of definite 
and stable policies. 

The second is functionalization. 


The third is intelligent direction. 

The fourth is supervision. 

The fifth is the delegation and coor- 
dination of authority and responsibility. 

The sixth in incentive. 

In his discussion of the first funda- 
mental—the formation of policies, he ex- 
plained that, 

Policies are not rules of action, but 
serve instead as the outlines of a course 
of action. 

General Policies embrace: 


1st.—a definite statement of the ideal, 
which acts as the animating force. 
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2nd.—a statement of principles which 
establish standards of conduct. 
8rd.—a concise statement of purpose. 

Professor Jamison declared every li- 
brarian must be a dreamer to be able 
to realize an ideal, and the next step is 
to reduce the ideals to principles. Using 
John Wanamaker as an example—his 
ideal was a large store, and the prin- 
ciple was always to have what the pub- 
lic wanted, when it wanted it, and have 
it good. The librarian’s definite aim is 
to have the best books and use them. 

Going on to the second fundamental 
of business organization—functionaliza- 
tion—he explained the efficiency that 
grows out of the specialization in re- 
lated activities and the process of sep- 
aration and adaptation of staff activi- 
ties to the personnel available. 

“The third fundamental of business 
organization,” the speaker said, “is in- 
telligent direction.” Here he traced 
the development from the “rule-of- 
thumb” executive to him who has a stan- 
dard practice and handles it scientifical- 
ly. Supervision is the fourth funda- 
mental, and here he discussed the ele- 
ments of managerial control. Profes- 
sor Jamison declared a good executive to 
be one who ocould select good people for 
various types of work and keep them 
loyal and enthusiastic. In discussing 
the fifth fundamental, he explained that 
the three following results were accom- 
plishments of the delegation of author- 
ity: 

1. It secures cooperation. 

2. It stimulates the interest of work- 


ers. 

3. It forms a basis for measuring in- 

dividual capacity. 

The sixth fundamental is incentive. 
Here he defined incentive: “An incen- 
tive is an impulse, a motive, a stimulus; 
that which incites or tends to incite to 
action.” At this point Professor Jami- 
son discussed non-material incentives, 
as honors or recognition and material 
incentives as a bonus or profit sharing 
scheme. 

This discussion of organization and 
management from the point of view of 
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business was most helpful to the li- 
brarian. 

Following, Miss Clara Baldwin, Di- 
rector of the Library Division of the 
Department of Education of the State 
of Minnesota, discussed the “Librarian 
as a Business Manager.” 

Out of her years of experience in li- 
brary administration she had much of 
a practical value to give. The first 
point Miss Baldwin handled was the 
formation of policies. Here she gave 
the librarian, young and old, sound ad- 
vice. The second point handled was 
finance. Under the subject of finance 
she handled the budget: what an ade- 
quate budget is and how to secure it; 
accounting: the care of the library 
fund and also petty cash; and purchas- 
ing for the library. In handling pur- 
chasing she discussed the purchase of 
books, magazines and supplies. 

The third point handled by Miss Bald- 
win was administrative organization. 
She emphasized the necessity of order 
and system in every department and 
urged along with adequate supervision, 
the delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility. Under the fourth division in 
her discussion of records and reports, 
she urged simple but adequate records 
kept up to date. Here she explained 
the significance of statistics and effec- 
tive uses. 

In concluding her lecture, she urged a 
constructive plan of work for every li- 
brary, large or small, and emphasized 
the necessity of a study of the com- 
munity and of the library resources. 
Her strongest plea was ior definite ob- 
jectives for each year, with the local 
problems in mind. 


Business Management 
Books Suggested by Professor Jamison 


Robinson, Webster. Fundamentals of busi- 
ness organization. 1925. McGraw, $2.50. 

Sheldon, Oliver. Philosophy of manage- 
ment. 1923. Pitman, > . 

Emerson, Harrington. Twelve principles of 
efficiency. 1912. Eng. Mg. $3. 

Kimball, Dexter. Principles of industrial 
organization. 1925. McGraw, $4. | 
Jones, E. D. The administration of indus- 
trial enterprises. 1925. Longmans, $4.75. 
Marshall, L. . Business administration. 
1921. Univ. of Chicago Press, $4. 
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Library Management 
Suggestions by Miss Baldwin 


A lL A ‘ed of libraries in the U. S. 
4v. 1927. A. A. $2 each. 

Bostwick, A. E. , es principles of business 
like conduct of libraries. A. L. A. 25c. 
Kolb, Service institutions for town 
and country. 1925. Agri. Experiment 

Station, Univ. of Wis. 
Lowe, J. A. Public Library administration. 
1928. ~ ce as O20. 
Thomson, O. R. H. Reasonable budgets. 
1925. A. L. A. 60¢. 


Periodical articles 


Fair, Ethel M. A unit for library service. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin 21:172-74, 
July 1925. 

Good business methods for library trustees. 
New York Libraries 8:72-73, May 1922. 

Hall, Anna G. Leading items in judging a 
library’s work and standing. New York 
Libraries 8:71-72, May 1922. 

John, E. H. Measures of library service. 
Libraries 32:471— 4, Nov. 1927. 
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Measuring library service. A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin 17:518-19, 1923. 

Merrill, Julia W. Business-like book buy- 
ing. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 17:27- 
31, Feb.—Mar. 1921. 

The library appropriation and budget. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin 16:147-52, 

Oct. 1920. 

Minimum income needed for proper library 
—" New York Library 8 :69—71, May 
1922 





Proper apportionment of library income to 
different items of expense. New York Li- 
braries 8:177-78, Feb. 1923. 

Ranck, Samuel H. Sources and _ responsi- 
bilities for public library revenues. Li- 
brary Journal 46:103-10, Feb. 1, 1921. 

Robinson, Julia A. Library efficiency test. 
A yp = 

Thomson, O. Financing the public 
library. Pubtic 5 a 30 :531-33, Dec. 
1925. 


Williamson, C. C. Efficiency in 


management. Library Journal 44: ereTe, 
Feb. 1919. 

Wisconsin Better Cities Contest. Scoring 
schedule, 





THE BUSINESS END OF BOOK BUYING 


Summary of an address by Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand Rapids 


(Mich.) Public Library, on July 4, 1929. 


One hundred fifty three years ago to- 
day there was given to the world one of 
the great documents of human liberty; 
and today this event is being celebrated 
around the world. It is a document 
that has toppled over absolute mon- 
archies and changed countless forms of 
government vastly more effectively than 
any bombs or noise making devices such 
as we are hearing at this moment. 
One hundred three years ago today the 
author of that great document died, and 
to us as librarians it is a significant 
fact that Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, was 
one of the greatest book buyers, if not 
the greatest, in the early history of our 
country. Furthermore, his private li- 
brary was the foundation of the present 
Library of Congress, now the fourth 
largest library in the world, and the 
first in the efficiency of its service, for 
you will recall that Jefferson sold his 
library to the Government at a sacri- 
fice price of $23,950.00, after the Capi- 
tol at Washington was burned by the 
British in 1814. It is also interesting to 
remember that the classification devised 
by Jefferson has been the one used by 


that Library until recent years and is 
now being supplanted by the new Li- 
brary of Congress Classification. As li- 
brarians, therefore, we may well take 
pride in the relationship that Thomas 
Jefferson holds with our profession, and 
it seems fitting to recall on the Fourth 
of July these facts as an introduction to 
the discussion of The Business end of 
Book Buying. 

But, first of all, let me give you my 
confession of faith as a librarian. The 
business end of library work, important 
as it is, interests me least of all. It 
is the end to which as a librarian I 
give least attention. My first and last 
interest is in the library as an agency 
—one of the most important agencies in 
America—for the dissemination of ideas. 
As librarians that is our chief business, 
our chief function. It is ideas that 
make new worlds and new lives from 
old and frequently put joy and sunshine 
into our daily living. And in this work 
books—print—play the most important 
part, for books contain the greatest 
ideas (new and old) that man in all 
his long career on earth has thought. 
It is ideas—thoughts—that are the mov- 
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ing forces of the world. They are the 
agents that function as a social chem- 
istry which transforms men and na- 
tions, for thoughts often have the un- 
comfortable habit (to many persons) 
of becoming things. In this sense “the 
library is the greatest bomb thrower” 
in Amerca—to use the words of a one- 
time editor of the Chicago Daily So- 
cialist. In short, I believe in the moral 
order of the universe and in a human 
society capable of being changed so that 
each and all of us may live lives that 
grow richer and more significant with 
the years. 

But this morning I must put behind me 
the fascinating topic of books as bombs, 
or books as social chemicals, to consider 
the highly prosaic subject of getting the 
most for your money—the people’s 
money—in the buying of books for your 
library. 

In my library career I have been con- 
nected with the spending of approxi- 
mately a million dollars or over for 
books, periodicals, and binding, and my 
talk this morning grows out of this ex- 
perience. (From this point on each of 
the following topics was discussed at 
more or less length). 


1. First, get the money you need: 


First catch your trout is the recipe 
for cooking trout. 


2. Know definitely how much money you 
will have to spend and how it is 
being spent. 

a. Set up proper accounting rec- 
ords to show receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

Keep a record of outstanding 
and unfiilled orders—in dol- 
lars and cents. 

ec. Keep a record of your discounts 
—$32,000 in 20 years in Grand 
Rapids, now about $2,000 per 
year for books alone, and an 
argument for proper discount. 

d. Keep a record of the average 
cost per volume of the books 
bought through a series of 


years. 

e. Send a detailed report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures and 
balances to the Library Board 
every month. 

3. Budget your Book Fund. 


a. By months new books and dup- 
licates. 
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b. By departments. 
ce. For different classes of books. 


1 


2 
3 


4 
5 
6 
7 


(Each library of course has 
its own particular needs. The 
following is only suggestive.) 

. Replacements—1 per 200 cir- 
culation—5,000 per million 
circulation in a clean city; 
1 per 100 or 10,000 per mil- 
lion in a smoky, dirty city. 
The ratio of discards—re- 
placements—to circulation 
is an index of the relative 
cleanliness of your city. 

. Foreign languages. 

. Specials — encyclopedias — 
reference books most ex- 
pensive. 

. School deposits. 

. School reference. 

. Traveling library service. 

. Pictures—prints. 


d. By card holders — $31,594.02 


spent for books and current 
periodicals last year in Grand 
Rapids. 75 cents per card 
holder—42,499 card holders. 
60 cents for books and 15 cents 
for current periodical sub- 
scriptions. 50 cents—40—10 
before the war. 

(Differences in registration 
rules will change these rela- 
tions. Each library must 
work out its own schedule.) 


e. Trust funds and gifts of money, 


1 


usually for specific classes of 
books. Handling trust fund 
investments by Library Board 
or trust company. Income 
from 13 trust funds came to 
the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary last year to be used 
for purchasing books, etc. on 
the following subjects: 


. Michigan history. 


2. 100 years fund for American 


history—started with $100 
in 1925—now over $2,000. 
only part of income to be 
used and balance added to 
principal until 2025, when 
all the income may be spent 
for American history or 
the piling up process may 
be continued. At 4  per- 
cent interest compounded 
annually $1,000. in 100 
years (assuming there are 
no losses) will provide for 
the expenditure of over 
$8,000 for books and the in- 
come producing fund (prin- 
cipal) will then be over 
$11,000.00. 
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. Old Northwest outside Mich- 

igan. 

. American painters. 

. Reference material on Politi- 

cal and Social Science. 

. Picture books in colors for 

children. 

. Landscape gardening and 

architecture. 

. Genealogy. 

. Family and industrial rela- 

tions. 

10. For hospitals and West Side 
branch—books with an op- 
timistic outlook on life. 

11. Cheerful books for shut-ins. 

12. Tuberculosis hospitals. 

13. Medical books. 

It is the Librarian’s busi- 
ness to let people know the 
opportunities for service 
through Trust Funds, Let- 
ters to lawyers asking them 
to remember the library in 
drawing wills. 


ter the book list prepared by Li- 
brarian is ready for order. Ap- 
proved by the Board or Book 
Committee or sent out in advance 
in case of second-hand books and 
urgent needs and put on lists la- 
ter. For a Library Board or 
Committee to see every book be- 
fore it is purchased delays order- 
ing. Meetings of a library book 
committee every week to discuss 
and pass on all book purchases 
a great consumer of the time and 
nervous energy of the librarian. 
Don’t be afraid to make an occa- 
sional mistake. 


a. Jobber, or local book stores de- 
pends on local situation. It 
is always an advantage for 
the librarian to see the books 
before ordering them. Ad- 
vantage of getting as few bills 
as possible, reduces shipping 
costs, bookkeeping costs, etc. 
—approximately 5 times as 
expensive to get delivery in 
many small packages as over 
against weekly or monthly 
shipment by freight — and 
much more if insurance is tak- 
en into account when sent by 
mail. Don’t waste time by 
getting bids on every book be- 
fore it is ordered. Have a 
general understanding with 
your dealer about discounts. 
Service is even more important 
than discounts. 


b. Second-hand dealers and special 
dealers. 
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Waiting list to take advan- 
tage of remainder dealers 
prices. 

Foreign dealers. 

. Authors and publishers direct. 

Books sent on approval. 

All books should be ordered sub- 
ject to collation. Print on or- 
der sheet or letter-heads direc- 
tions about billing, duplicate 
bills, certified bills, ete. ac- 
cording to the local regula- 
tions as to billing—Comptrol- 
ler, treasurer, etc. Bills some- 
times on forms prescribed by 
city or library — Duplicate, 
triplicate, or quadruple bills 
—Cut out all the red tape 
possible—bills sometimes 
signed by 8 names an exam- 
ple of wasteful red tape. 


5. Books received with bills. 


Importations—customs regulations 

to be carefully complied with. 

a. Check with bill. 

Librarian in Grand Rapids 
sees every book received and 
price is read to him as he 
looks them over. 

b. Check with order card to see 
that edition, price and dis- 
counts are right and slip for 
routing to departments, etc. 

c. Important books collated, also 
second-hand books. 

d. Bills audited and distribution 
noted for cost sheets. 

e. Letters to dealers about short- 
ages, imperfections, prices, 
condition, errors on bills, etc. 

f. Bills not paid until all these 
things are made good or prop- 
er credits sent. 

g. Turn over to Catalogue Depart- 
ment. 


6. What must the librarian know to buy 


books properly? 

a. Knowledge of the commercial 

value of books—are they 
worth the prices asked or 
charged? 
A librarian must know more 
different things than any oth- 
er professional man except the 
arcnitect. 

b. Cost of manufacture—printing 
and binding—in large editions 
of the ordinary novel binding 
costs more than paper and 


printing. 
1. Printing—hand or machine 
composition. 
2. Paper—rag, wood pulp, 
newsprint. 


8. Ink—composition and colors. 











4, Illustrations—etchings, _haif- 
tones from photographs or 
drawings, lithographs, wood 
cuts, blocks, steel engrav- 
ings, copper engravings, 
photographs. 

5. Bindine—-vaver, cloth, leath- 
ers, imitation leathers, Vel- 
lum, ete. Reinforced pub- 
lishers binding. 


7. Knowledge of the business world 
which manufactures and _ sells 
books. 


a. Standing of publishers with ref- 
erence to the quality of their 
books from the physical point 


of view. 
1. American, 2. British, 3. For- 
eign languages — Europe, 


Asia, Japan and China. 


b. Standing of booksellers and job- 
bers. 
1. New. 
2. Second hand. 
The following is a list of a 
few of the dealers found to 
be satisfactory in getting 
publisher’s remainders — 
books never used, but sold 
at greatly reduced prices— 
for example, a $10 book for 
$2.25 and a $2.50 book for 
23 cents. 

Friedmans’—53 W. 50th 

St., New York. 
John Grant — 31 George 
IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 
McDevitt-W ilson — 30 
Church St., New York. 
Sherwood’s—24 Beekman 

St., New York. 
C. V. Ritter—812 Gar- 
land Bldg., 58 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Union Library Ass’n.— 
118-120 E. 25th St., 
New York. 


c. Subscription sets. 
1. Encyclopedias. 
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2. Atlases. 
Rand McNally atlas on ren- 
tal basis. 


8. Padded subscription sets—old 
material, false names, for 
children, ete. 

d. Current periodical subscriptions 

—Service, bids and discounts, 

Grand Rapids discount on cur- 

rent periodicals for this year 

8. Special collections, rare, and out of 
print books. 


a. American Book Prices Current. 
Luther Livingston of Grand 
Rapids. 

Average sales price — for 
prices vary enormously de- 
pending on circumstances of 


sale. 

b. British. Book auction records. 

c. Books on collecting. Newton and 
Rosenbach are good recent ex- 
amples. 

d. Furniture books in Grand Rapids. 
Telegraph or cable for rare 
out of print books—don’t wait 
to write a letter. 

Ordinary run of novels like buy- 
ing staple groceries — neces- 
sary but uninteresting. 

Book buying for special collec- 
tions where price is a secon- 
dary consideration, a most fas- 
cinating game. 

9. Everything you ever knew likely to 
be useful in purchasing books. 

a. General business experience very 
valuable. 

b. Every librarian should endeavor 
to own property, if only for 
the educational value—real es- 
tate, stocks, bonds, mortgages. 

c. Read business and financial 
books, papers, and magazines. 


Get all the fun you can out of the busi- 
ness end of book buying. It may be 
made an interesting game. 





REGISTRATION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


F. O. Holt, Registrar, University of Wisconsin 


Mr. Holt traced the history of the li- 
brary profession and the changes in the 
attitude and spirit of the librarians 
from the one seeking a cloistered re- 
treat to the alert, vigorous librarian of 
today in touch with an active world. 


He declared that the library of today 
is one of the fastest growing institu- 
tions in modern life, and that it is con- 
tributing as much in service as any 
other mcdern professional institution. 
He said: “A growing profession 
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and then pro- 
of library 


specializes its activities” 
ceeded to divide activities 
work into three main groups: 


1. Administration. 

2. Activities concerned with serving 
the public. 

8. Activities concerned chiefly with 
books. 


Mr. Holt discussed possibilities of 
greater service through registration 
from the point of view of one associated 
with a large educational institution. 
In an institution of higher learning reg- 
istration considered as a _ continuous 
educational audit removes the adminis- 
tration of the institution from a basis 
of mere ‘personal impression and rumor 
to a basis of objective fact. For exam- 
ple—a study involving data makes pos- 
sible a prediction of enrollment for 
twenty-five years in a state university, 
or freshman tests make possible the 
correlation with coliege marks, or the 
significance of mortality data. After 
several such examples Mr. Holt summed 
up the following lines which should be 
accounted for in a Registrar’s report. 


Enrollment by departments, colleges and 
classes. 

Geographical distribution of students. 

Comparative data concerning the above 
for ten years. 

Choice of majors throughout a series of 
years. 

Comparative statement of freshman elec- 
tives. 

Lists of high schools and private schools 
represented. 

Registration from counties of the state. 

Reports on scholarship, percentage of 
failures. 

What becomes of dropped students? 

Proportion of dropped students who re- 
turn and records made by them. 

What becomes of those “in voluntarily 
withdraw, reasons for withdrawal. 
Tables showing averages of those re- 

ceiving honors. 
Religious census. 
Occupation of parents. 
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Distribution of grades given by teach- 
ers. 

Comparative statistics over a period of 
years to show where we are going. 


In his application of these principles 
of registration to the work of the li- 
braries he showed this analysis that 
could be made from the library registra- 
tion. 


What proportion of your clientele do 
you reach? 

How much do those whom you reach 
read? 

What do they read? 

The relation of service to school pupils 
to the procedures in the school. 

The correlation of books in the library 
with the facilities provided in the 
school. 

The relation between books drawn in 
section of the city and the work of 
the P. T. A. 

Relation of non-fiction to total circula- 
tion. 

Fiction circulation statistics based on 
quality. 

Reference service statistics—total num- 
ber of people using rooms each day— 
number of books sent for from the 
stacks. 

Proportion of pupils in school who are 
card holders—number of books bor- 
rowed. 

Comparison of use by sections of city, 
racial groups, etc. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Sarah C. N. Bogle, Assistant Secretary, American Library Association 


On Tuesday, July 9th, Miss Bogle 
came from the A. L. A. headquarters 
to talk on “The Librarian’s Opportu- 
nity.” Miss Bogle reminded us, as li- 
brarians, of our privilege and responsi- 
bility to link all nations and ages. 
Quoting from the address of Dr. Put- 
nam delivered at the Conference of Li- 
brarians at St. Louis in 1904: 


“You and we are in a fellowship 
which has scarce a parallel in any oth- 
er profession, for we are handling an 
identical agent in the service of man— 
an agent which knows no geographical 
limit, and no essential limit of race, or 
language, or time. We are seeking to 
promote the intercommunion of men; 
to advance the knowledge of, and thus 
respect for, antiquity, and the peoples 
beyond our gate. And in all this serv- 
ice we are free from the partiality of 
the apostle, and the narrowness of the 
pharisee. We stand for no particular 
system, we expound no particular doc- 
trine; we let man speak for himself— 
content in our service if we enable him 
to speak his best to auditors whom it 
will profit.” 

Miss Bogle proceeded to say that the 
modern methods of communication had 
brought us closer together—time and 
space had been eliminated—and as a 
part of the whole world our opportunity 
had been broadened. Our opportunity 
is limitless—in fact only limited by our 
own ability. A responsibility which 
most of us fail to meet is that we do 
not think in large enough terms—and 
so do not take the place in the world’s 
development which belongs to us. Li- 
brarianship is at its most critical stage. 
With the present day trend in education 
the profession is in danger. 

“The history of library development 
in America is, it seems to me, the his- 
tory of the American Library Associa- 
tion, or, if you wish to put it the other 
way, the history of the American Li- 
brary Association is the history of li- 


brary development in America. Now, 
what in brief is that history? Remem- 


ber, it is a history covering a period of 
fifty years only, or a little more. This 
is the way it came: First there was a 
philosophy—a body of knowledge. Then, 
a theory, or the explanation of the phil- 
osophy and the principles or fundamen- 
tal truths, and then, finally, practice. 
That is rather a nice development for a 
period of fifty years. During these 
fifty years, of course, there were men 
and women with strong qualities of 
leadership but people with qualities of 
leadershp are just as much needed, and 
even more so, at this critical stage.” 

Here Miss Bogle quoted from the 
Supplement to the Educational Record 
of January, 1928, volume 9, number 1, 
supplement 6, published by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

“One must even question whether 
there has yet been formulated a defi- 
nition of leadership acceptable to the 
scientific mind. A recent definition is 
acceptable for our purpose. Leadership 
is the name for that combination of 
qualities by the possession of which one 
is able to get something done by others, 


chiefly because through his _ influence, 
they are willing to do it.” 
The twelve items which state the 


characteristic things a leader does, are: 


1. Sees a vision of achievement. 

2. Grasps the significant features of 
the situation. 

38. Determines what must be done to 
realize the vision. 

4. Cencentrates on the _ necessary 
work. 

5. Sticks to the job. 

G6. Inspires others to help him. 

7. Relates his work to theirs. 

8. Enioys the humorous side of 

‘ things. 


. Pursues the vision as it recedes 
and changes. 

. Creates new ways to master dif- 
ficulties. 

. Treats others as he would have 
them treat him. 

. Worships the Lord his God. 


—_ tht 
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“Leadership is a combination of vision 
and concrete reality as we meet our re- 
sponsibility,” said Miss Bogle. 

The opportunities and_ responsibili- 
ties of a librarian open through work 
into a variety of channels: in adult 
educational work, children’s work, pub- 
licity, institutional libraries, small col- 
lege and university library, we meet our 
responsibilities and opportunities. Miss 
Bogle declared: “The small library of- 
fers the rarest opportunity of all.” “If 
one were to ask an intelligent and well 
informed foreigner as to the most im- 
portant contribution of the American 
people to human enlightenment, the 
answer would be, ‘The American public 
library’,” was the recent statement of 
the President of one of our very im- 
portant foundations. 

“Older nations have greater intellec- 
tual riches, it may be, but this young 
country of ours has found the way to 
make these riches available.” “Or cata- 
loging,” said she; “for the catalog is 
the gateway to the library and is at the 
edge of a great discovery—simplifica- 
tion.” 

“We are making an epoch by demands 
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made on us which we must meet.” In 
closing, Miss Bogle said: “Every time 
I think of it I have a higher and more 
exalted opinion of the calling which we 
librarians have chosen. Librarianship 
is, of course, an honorable profession. 
It is one on which all other professions 
depend and it is worthy of the best en- 
deavor of the individual, of the united 
effort of all the members of the profes- 
sion and of the respect of all classes of 
society. ’ 

“During the past fifty years, men and 
women have given of their best to this 
comparatively new calling. They have 
quietly, steadily, generously, and unself- 
ishly given of themselves, and when 
this happens something which is, and I 
say it reverently, sacramental, enters 
the service. Somewhere, somehow, on 
the high altar, there burned for those 
who preceded us an enduring fire, and 
they saw ever living, ever glowing the 
divine light. To us is shown the gleam, 
and may we so see it and so follow it, 
and so tend it, that it may spread into 
the broad glow of universal understand- 
ing. To this group and to similar 
groups, comes a great opportunity.” 





SOME NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 
S. J. Carter, Reference Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library 


Mr. Carter prefaced his talk on ref- 
erence books with some basic principles 
of building up a_ reference collection. 
The library is individual, said Mr. Car- 
ter, and it is the librarian’s responsi- 
bility to study his own field, and in 
studying it to analyze the problems to 
be met. 

The symmetry of the collection will 
be determined by its needs—for there 
are no “100 best books”, and no stand- 
ard reference collections. There will 
need to be limitations, logical and prac- 
tical, for it is folly to try to “be all 
things to all men”. In building the 
colleetion, the foundation must be solid 
—Here the librarian is confronted with 
the responsibility of bringing a biblio- 





graphic knowledge to his community, 
and avoiding the mediocre and the poor. 
Too, it must be watched for changes. 
Novels come and go, but the good basic 
library stays. There are aids to keep 
the collection alive, such as the Book- 
list, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and 
Miss Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books 
now in its fifth edition. 

To get the best use of a reference eol- 
lection, the librarian must know his 
books. A knowledge of his books is 
even more necessary and more prac- 
ticable to the librarian in the smaller li- 
brary. A need of appreciation as well 
as criticism is necessary, also a point of 
view of the book as to date, source, 
purpose, its character—whether techni- 
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cal or practical, etc. The vital part of 
the service to the community is the su- 
pervision of the use of the collection in 
the absence of a fool-proof library cata- 
log, and the value to be had from the 
old reference book depends on the in- 
telligent use made of it by the librarian. 

Added to the collection of books and 
the librarian’s knowledge of these books, 
there is the human element. Refer- 
ence work is more than a matter of 
books: there is a personal orientation, 
an awareness, a sensitiveness, a sort of 
spiritual nerve adjustment, a store of 
information and vigilance. Our sources 
may be anything in print,—a monument, 
a picture, a business office, a govern- 
ment department, or a personal friend. 
Success lies in the “coordinating and in- 
tegrating mind, the sense of relation- 
ships, the knowledge of sources and of 
the trails that lead to them.” 

With enlightening comments on the 
following list of books, Mr. Carter closed 
his talk. 

A Few Reference Books 


American Year Book, a record of events and 
progress, year 1928. Editor A. B. Hart. 
Am. Year Book Corporation 1928. $7.50. 

Australian encyclopedia, 2 vols. A. W. Jose 
and H. J. Carter, eds. Angus & Robert- 
son, Sydney, 1925-26. (Our cost $14.50, 
$13.00.) 

Book of rural life, knowledge and inspira- 
tion. 10 vols. Editor in chief Edward 
Mowbray Tuttle. Bellows Durham Co. 
1925 $79.50. 


Bowman, Isaiah. New world; problems in 


political geography. 4th ed. World Book 
Co. 1928 4.80. 
Columbia University Course in literature. 


John W. Cunliffe, Chairman Bd. of Eds. 
Columbia Univ. Pr. 1928. 18v. $78.00. 

Crowell’s Dictionary of business and finance. 
Crowell 1923. $3.50 
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Crowell’s Dictionary of english 
M. H. Weseen, ed. Crowell 1928. $4.50. 

Dictionary of American biography. ed. by 
Allen Johnson. v. 1. 1928  scribners, 
$12.50 per v. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. 1929. 

Fowler, H. W. and Fowler, F. . eds. 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English, adapted from the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Oxford Press, 1926. $3.25. 

rake radio cyclopedia, 
$6.00. 


Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Anniversaries 
and holidays, a calendar of days and how 


grammar. 


to —- them. Am. Lib. Asso. 1928, 
$6.00. 

Mudge, I. G. Guide to reference books, 
5th ed. Chicago Am. Lib. Asso. $4.00. 

National Geographic Society. Book of fish- 
es. 1924. $4.00. Book of birds. 1925. 
$3.00. Wild Animals of North America. 
1918. $3.00. 


New ee dictionary. 38 vols. H. G. 
Emery and K. G. Brewster, eds. Century 
Co. 1927. $22. 50 set. 

Pageant of America; a pictorial aed of 


the United States, v. 1-13. 925-28, 
$67.50 set (15v). 

Political Handbook of the world; parlia- 
ments, parties and press as of Jan. 1, 
1929. (second issue) Yale Univ. Press. 
1929. 2.50. 

Robertson, David Alan. American  univer- 
sities and colleges. Scribner. 1928. 


$2.50. 

Schmeckebier, L. E. Statistical work of the 
national government. Johns Hopkins Pr. 
1925. $5.00. 

Standard encyclopedia of the alcohol prob- 
lem. Editor in Chief E. H. Cherrington, 
American Issue Pub. Co. v. 1-4, 1925- 
28. $7.50 per v. 

United States Census Bureau. 
bodies 1916. 2v. New ed. 
inf. being issued in parts. 

United States Congress. Biographical di- 
rectory of the American Congress 1774— 
1927. 1928. 

United States Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bureau. Commerce yearbook. 
1928. v. 1. United States. v. 2. For- 
eign. $1.25 per part. 

Universal Knowledge; a dictionary and en- 


Religious 
giving 1926 


cyclopedia of arts and sciences, history 
and biography, law, literature, religions, 
nations, races, customs and _ institutions. 


(To be complete in 12 vols.) Universal 
knowledge foundation. $7.50 per vol. (2 


vols. issued.) 

Wyer, J. I. Reference work, a _ text-book 
for librarians and_ students of library 
work. Chi. Am. Lib. Asso. (Lib. 


1927. 
Curriculum Studies 2) $2.00. 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


W. G. Bleyer, Director, School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


“Selling the library” is a definite 
problem in Administration. Professor 
Bleyer gave much help in the use of the 
newspaper as a sales medium in his two 
lectures, “Writing library news” and 
“Writing special feature articles on the 
library.” 

“Every town has at least one local 
paper and there is no type of publicity 





so important as local newspaper publi- 
city,” said Professor Bleyer. In the 


use of the local press he urged an im- 
partial use—no discrimination between 
papers and a prompt reporting of inter- 
esting items. 

Professor Bleyer defined 
“friendly information that is of 
est to a considerable number of 


” 


“news” as 
inter- 
read- 
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ers”, and “best news” as that news 
“which has the greatest interest to the 
greatest number”. He reminded us that 
library news is not so striking as the 
news of scandal—which figures. so 
prominently in the press of today, and 
as librarians, it is our responsibility to 
discover the news, and when discovered 
to make a story so interesting that the 
local paper will want it. In writing 
successful news items one must think 
of the news in terms of interest to the 
reader. Among the news possibilities 
in a library are: new books, books at- 
tractive because of a local or timely in- 
terest, gifts, booklists, new regulations 
of the library, reports, interviews, and 
items with a personal note. 

Professor Bleyer gave much sound ad- 
vice on the writing of other news items. 
First—what does the reader want to 
know from these items? He wants to 
know “what is it all about?”, “When did 
it happen?”, “How did it happen?” and 
the “why” of the item. All of this 
must be answered in the “lead” of the 
story, this requiring the “greatest skill 
in the choice, arrangement and expres- 
sion of the essential elements of the 
piece of news”. The “lead” may con- 
sist of a sentence, a paragraph, or sev- 
eral paragraphs, depending on the com- 
plexity of the story to tell. Before 
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writing the item, it is important to de- 
cide the “feature” or “most interesting 
phase” of the news item and play it up. 
This should be done in the first words 
of the opening sentences. Professor 
Bleyer said: “The most interesting 
point of the piece of news should be 
placed in the first half dozen words of 
the news story.” 


After giving much help on the struc- 
ture of the news story and the mechani- 
cal preparation of the copy for the 
printer, along with types of beginnings, 
he explained with examples the neces- 
sity of putting interest into the items. 
For examples he used specimens of li- 
brary publicity taken from Wisconsin 
newspapers, pointing out where the 
faults and virtues of the “write-ups” 
were to be found. 

In the writing of “special feature ar- 
ticles” he said: “Make it a glorified 
news story; attempt exposition by means 
of narration and description”, trying to 
tell a real story. He offered likely sub- 
jects such as, “Questions asked in a 
week at the loan desk.” Professor Bley- 
er emphasized the favor newspaper edi- 
tors show toward the “Special feature 
article” and also the article with a hu- 
man interest story, and the use of pic- 
tures showing people and action. 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
S. J. Carter, Milwaukee Public Library 


In common use the term “subscrip- 
tion book” designates any book whose 
first sale is to private buyers rather 
than to dealers. The ordinary method 
of sale is by canvassing agents. 

It may be said for the system that it 
sells books to many who would not oth- 
erwise buy them and that it stimulates 
further book sales. Without doubt it 
makes possible the financing and publi- 
cation of many valuable works which 
could not be issued in any other way. 
It is necessary, however, to be on guard 
against “high pressure” salesmanship 





and the urge to buy infericr or un- 
necessary books. The problem of selec- 
tion here is not different from that pre- 
sented in the purchase of other books. 
Many items offered will easily classify 
themselves as of no value; some are 
negligible; others demand careful con- 
sileration on their merits. 

The traditional type of “book agent”, 
often ignorant and unscrupulous, is not 
extinct. His objectionable methods in- 
clude, among others, withholding part 
of the truth (as, previous publication 
under different title); false representa- 
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tions as to editorship or authorship; de- 
ception as to prices (premiums, allow- 
ances, services, etc.); suppression of 
copyright date; misrepresentation as to 
“limited editions”, quality of makeup, 
etec.; improper and garbled use of tes- 
timonials. These strictures in no way 
reflect on the integrity of the modern 
high-class book man who knows his 
books and his buyers and renders a val- 
uable service to libraries. 


“High pressure” salesmanship calls 
for “high pressure” sales resistance. 
We can fortify against the urgency for 
haste, the appeal to our egotism, the 
lure of gifts and special considerations. 
We may obtain needed advice from our 
Library Commission, the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Subscription Books and the 
Pacific N. W. Library Asso. Bulletin on 
Subscription Books. The tests recom- 
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mended in this Bulletin are reprinted in 
Booklist 18:292, “Points to Consider in 
Judging Subscription books.” 

In advising the public regarding 
books offered by canvassers frankness is 
desirable. It should be applied in a ju- 
dicial temper. As far as possible the 
inquirer should be urged to make com- 
parisons with other books in the same 
class. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
M. S. Dudgeon, Director, Milwaukee Public Library 


The last lecture planned in the group 
on administrative problems was by M. 
S. Dudgeon of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary on “Adult Education.” 


The slogan of the Summer Library 
Conference was “An adventure in adult 
education.” Mr. Dudgeon declared adult 
education had long ceased to be an ad- 
venture, but was a very serious thing 
in our lives. That all had been said, 
but at the present time the important 
thing was for us to realize the oppor- 
tunity offered us in our work. He de- 
clared the idea of adult education not 
new. Correspondence schools have been 
with us for decades and many librarians 
of a past generation rendered valuable 
service to adults who were serious stu- 
dents. The new thing about it is that 
in the last five or six years we have 
given it a name, an organization, and a 
program, and it promises development. 

What is adult education? Quoting 
Dr. F. R. Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation: “It (adult educa- 
tion) is the process of learning, on the 





initiative of the individual, seriously 

and consecutively undertaken as a sup- 

plement to some primary occupation.” 
Mr. Dudgeon said: 


“Is there a need for adult education?” 
In answer, he said There is no doubt 
about the need when we learn that the 
average length of school life today is { 
short of the first year of high school, 
that the movie magnates design their 
films for the “twelve-year-old” intelli- 
gence, and that in the army tests it was 
shown that 85 percent of the men were 
illiterate. 

There is a shifting conception of the 
education of the adult. The old theory 
was that education was only possible in 
youth. William James said: “Outside 
of their own business, the ideas gained 
by men before they are twenty-five are 
practically the only ideas they shall 
have in their lives. They cannot get 
anything new. Disinterested curiosity 
is past, the mental grooves and chan- 
nels set, the power of assimilation gone. 
Whatever individual exceptions might 
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be cited to these are of the sort that 
‘prove the rule.’” In other words edu- 
cation only takes place in the school— 
and under discipline. The newer con- 
ception is hopeful! Results of two 
years of research recently conducted by 
Professor Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity show that adults can learn 
easily and rapidly, and probably could 
learn more than they do if they cared 
about learning. 

Dean Robinson, of the Extension Di- 
vision of the College of the City of New 
York, who each year comes in contact 
with thousands of adult students, an- 
nounces that after a careful investiga- 
tion he has come to the conclusion that 
older men are better students than 
younger persons. He says, “The indi- 
vidual between 40 and 60 is normally 
at the height of intelligence and judg- 
ment. If health and optimism and de- 
termination remain he has a marked 
strategic advantage over the immature 
youth.” Formal instruction is unneces- 
sary. President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin not so long ago 
made this statement: “Even though a 
man have aS many degrees as a ther- 
mometer; even though he be graduated 
with the highest of honors, he is grossly 
uneducated if he halts his reading and 
learning with his graduation. * * * 
Authentic education matriculates us at 
the cradle and graduates us at the 
grave.” 

“Experiments prove that from 25 to 
45 we are clearly better able to learn 
than in childhood. The best thing the 
university can do for the rah-rah col- 
lege man is awaken in him a zest for 
thinking and the habit of reading. He 
should not let his brain go rusty after 
graduation.” 

And again: William James Durant, 
the author of “The Story of Philoso- 
phy”, says in his latest book “Transi- 
tion”, “I doff my hat (or should I say 
humble my head) when I pass the Jer- 
sey City Public Library today, or the 
similar institution in Newark. It was 
in those treasury houses rather than in 
college that I found an education.” 
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Educators in general are concluding 
that Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn is not so 
far from the truth when he states that 
“college men after four years of lectur- 
ing are not in the true sense educated 
men, and that the most obvious, strik- 
ing, and universal characteristic of the 
uneducated graduate of the American 
college is that he does not read.” 

“We have got to stop the lecture 
procedure”, he says, “and begin our in- 
struction by reading. In my opinion 
that is the only fundamental method of 
instruction. I should, of course, add 
discussion, but I should make even that 
secondary.” Elsewhere he defines the 
liberaliy educated man as “he who reads 
a great deal from good literature of his 
own choice.” 

C. H. Brown, librarian of the Iowa 
State College said: “It is hard work 
for any one not a librarian in a uni- 
versity to realize the great change that 
has come over university and college li- 
braries. The methods of instruction 
are tending more and more to train 
students to continue their education 
after they leave college. Formerly the 
instructors used textbooks; now they 
are sending their students to the library 
to look up material. 

“The number of books used here has 
increased four times in the last five 
years, with practically no increase in 
the number of students. The new build- 
ing has something to do with it, but the 
changing methods of instruction have 
more.” 


Mr. Dudgeon then explained some of 
the results of this shifting conception 
of adult education and the processes 
through which attained. Adult educa- 
tion organizations and agencies have 
multiplied. These agencies as well as 
the more formal old time educational 
institutions are sending their learners 
to the libraries. There has been the 
creation of a great interest in reading 
and books on the part of industrial and 
commercial concerns. From a_ survey 
made by the Carnegie Corporation, he 
said 1,000,000 were taking correspond- 
ence work each year and $70,000,000 
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was being paid in fees. In Milwaukee 
42,000 people were enrolled in part time 
schools, last year. These institutions 
are depending on reading and the pub- 
lic library must needs be the school li- 
brary for all of these. In 1927, 1800 
were enrolled in reading courses in the 
Milwaukee Public Library and in 1928, 
over 2000. 

How may libraries contribute to adult 
education, said Mr. Dudgeon? 


1. The public library should be the 
central point for the distribution of in- 
formation. In Milwaukee 600 used the 
Bureau of Information in three days 
last fall. 

2. The library should cooperate with 
other agencies engaged in adult educa- 
tion, and furnish libraries where these 
agencies are not furnishing their own. 

3. The library should furnish serv- 
ice to individual patrons. The Reader’s 
Adviser is a definite form of help. 
Right here the speaker urged the libra- 
rians to not be mistaken, that the read- 
er’s adviser was for the large city only. 
In his discussion of its adaption to the 
smaller library, he quoted some conclu- 
sions reached at the Wisconsin Library 
Association Adult Education Round Ta- 
ble meeting held in Milwaukee in Octo- 
ber, 1928, 

It was agreed that it was wise and 
possible for the librarian of the small 
library to be informed on all educational 
opportunities in the community, and 
that systematic reading—perhaps very 
simple—courses could be started where 
the A. L. A. reading courses could not 
be handled. The impossibility of the 
purchase of many books was considered. 

It was also agreed that the small li- 
brary could be a Bureau of Informa- 
tion on Adult education by collecting 
information on reading courses, by co- 
operating with groups who were doing 
adult educational work, and by the use 
of the A. L. A. reading courses. 

In closing Mr. Dudgeon said “The 
stage is set as never before, to demon- 








strate what the library can do for adult 
education. And, let me quote still fur- 
ther: Dr. John H. Finley, Editor, New 
York Times, and formerly Commission- 
er of Education of the state of New 
York said, ‘I look forward to the day 
when we shall have a system of adult 
education in the state which will reach 
every man and woman as we are now 
reaching the child. And the librarian 
will be as important a factor in that 
place as the formal teacher or the lec- 
turer, perhaps the most important and 
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inspiring factor’. 
Collateral Readings on Adult Education 


1. Libraries and Adult Education— 
report of a study made by the 
American Library Association, 
issued by the A. L. A. in 1926. 

2. Voluntary education through the 
public library, by Judson T. Jen- 
nings, a pamphlet issued by the 
A. L. A.; something of a sum- 
mary of the longer report. 

8. Papers and Proceedings of the Fif- 
tieth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association; 
report of the Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, p. 
333, et seq. 

4, Adult Education and the Library, 
Vol. 8, No. 2, April 1928, with 
special reference to the analysis 
of the adult educational reading 
in the Milwaukee Public Library, 
p. 35, et seq. 

5. Adult Education and the Library, 
Vol. 8, No. 4, October 1928, with 
special reference to page 104 et 
seq., relating to a definite pro- 
gram for small libraries. 

6. Thorndike. Adult Learning. 1928. 
Macmillan, $3. 

7. Learned. The American Public Li- 
brary and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. 1924. Harcourt, 
$1.50. 

8. Fisher. Why stop learning. Har- 

court, $2. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Library Service for Schools was the name of the course given during the third 
period in the morning throughout the Conference, 10:45 to 11:45. At this time, 
subjects of interest for those who are contemplating building up their service to 
the schools, were introduced. This is by no means to be interpreted as school 
library service only. The public librarian who wants to improve her work with 
the schools will find many suggestions which she can adapt to her own needs. 
Neither is it only for the large library with adequate facilities and enough trained 








workers to undertake a complete program of cooperation with the schools. The 
small library with only one trained librarian and an assistant or two may select 
such ideas as will fit in with her time and ability to carry throvgh. 

A large part of the course was devoted to books suitable for children and 
young people, elementary and high school age. 


The new school organizaticn. F. O. Hout, Registrar of the University of Wisconsin. 
What the school asks of the library in Science. Ira C. Davis, Assistant Professor in the 


teaching of Science, Wisconsin High School. 


What the school needs from the library in history. B. W. PHILLIPS, Assistant Profes- 
sor in the teaching of History, Wisconsin High School. 
What the school needs from the library in Geography. Miss L. M. BrapBury, Wis- 


consin Department of Education. 


Equipment and planning of the school library. Miss Mary A. SmitrH, Maddison Free 


Library. 


What the library can do for employed youth. Mrs. GLEN TURNER, Wisconsin Board of 


Vocational Education. 


What the school needs from the library in Biography. E. C. Doupna, Secretary Board 


of Normal Regents, Wisconsin. 


Methods of encouraging young people to read good literature. Miss LetTHA M. DaAvIpD- 
son, Supervisor of Children’s Work, Des Moines Public Library. 


Teaching the use of books and libraries. 


Commission. 


The New School Organization 


F. O. Holt, Registrar, University of 
Wisconsin 


“America has faith in education”, 
said Mr. Holt. In 1920, twenty- 
four of each hundred children of 
school age were in high school; in 1890, 
only three of each hundred were so en- 
rolled. There are now 36,000,000 chil- 
dren in our public schools and 800,000 
teachers. When we consider that out 
of every dollar we earn, we spend 22 
cents for necessities, waste 14 cents, 
and spend only one and one half cents 
on education, it does not behoove school 
people to begrudge money spent in ex- 
perimenting with different methods of 
teaching. Although some may speak of 
experiments in education as “fads”, no 
profession can progress if it stays stat- 
ic and makes no effort at experimenta- 
tion, 


Miss AGNES KING, Wisconsin Free Library 


The cardinal principals of the new 
philosophy of education include in addi- 
tion to a command of fundamental pro- 
cesses, training in good citizenship, 
courtesy in the home, and community 
and vocational adjustment. “Education 
has moved from a day of subjective 
opinion to a day of objective evidence.” 

How many words that a child studies 
in spelling does he really make use of 
in after life? Why spend hours over 
cube root and partial payments or prob- 
lems in interest that can be worked out 
by tables and adding machines? Why 
not be certain that a child has really 
mastered the mechanics of reading, if 
he seems slow in his work? 

The schools no longer teach all pu- 
pils in the same way. The pupils are 
grouped according to mental ability 
and the brighter ones given tasks com- 
mensurate with their powers. Problems 
are adapted to individual differences. 
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Differentiated assignments enrich the 
curriculum for the brightest pupils. 
This necessitates increased quantities of 
material from the library. The project 
method and contract plan are practical- 
ly impossible without sufficient reading 
material available. It also implies a 
knowledge of conducting supervised 
study on the part of the librarian. 


Bibliography 
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Finney, R. L. A_ sociological philosophy of 


education. 1928. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Freeland, G. E. Modern elementary school 
practice. 1926. Macmillan, 


Kilpatrick, W. H. Education for a chang- 


ing: civilization. 1927. Macmillan, $1.00. 

Lyman, R. L. The mind at work. 1924. 
Scott, $1. = 

McMurray, A. Teaching by projects. 
1920. Ramee, $1.60. 

Pressey, S. L. Introduction to the use of 
standard tests. 1922. World bk. co. 
$1.80. 

Smith, E. R. Education moves. ahead. 
1924. Little, $2.00. 

Spain, C. L. The platoon’ school. 1924. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 

Nat’l. society for study of education. Twen- 
ty-Fourth Year 1925. Public 


Book. 
school pub. co., $1.75. 


shi American ouncil on education. Van Denburg, J. K. >. ‘reed high school 
Ww: ashington, 3 a ‘ ; idea. 1922. Holt. $1. 
SCIENCE 


Scientists who are experts in their 
own particular fields often do not seem 
able to write in an interesting and in- 
telligible style for young people, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis of the Wisconsin High 
School. In checking over carefully 
science books for the junior high school, 
the general average of words to a sen- 
tence, by actual count, was twenty-four, 
while the sentences that young people 
of this age write themselves, contain on 
an average cnly twelve words. In gen- 
eral science, a high school freshman 
must learn 1500 new words not familiar 
before; in chemistry, 1600; in physics, 
1900; as a whole a freshman in high 
school must increase his vocabulary 
from 10,000 to 20,000 words in a year, 
quite a strain on the memory. Slosson’s 
Creative chemistry is an excellent book 
for high school age as well as for the 
popular reader. It is easy to read and 
is as fascinating as fiction; over 600,000 
copies of it have been distributed. 

Up-to-date material in science is hard 
to get. Books are superceded before 
they are off the press and must be sup- 
plemented by material from authentic 
periodicals. Librarians should be on the 


mailing list of H. A. Webb, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., who furnishes 
for the nominal sum of ten cents, the 
latest lists of authoritative material on 
scientific subjects. 


The Science News 





Letter, published in Washington, D. C. 
at $5.00 per year, is also an advisable 
purchase. 

Good films may be obtained from the 
General Electric Company and_ ihe 
American Telegraph Company. The 
talking moving picture film is a possi- 
bility of the near future and will be a 
great aid to the teacher of Science. 


Reference Material For Pupils in 
General Science 
Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin High School, 


Purely Informational Material 


Blount, R. E. Health. 1922. Allyn. $1.20. 
Bowden, G. A. General science with proj- 
ects. 1923. Blakiston. $1.68. 
Brownlee, R. Yhemistry of common 
things. 1914. “Allyn. $1.80. 

Compton’s. Pictured encyclopedia. 1928. 
Compton. $55.00. 

Downing, L. Our living world. 1924. 
Longmans. $2.00. 

—oOur physical world. 1924. Longmans. 
$2.00. 

Hunter, G. W. New essentials of bivlogy. 
1923. Amer. bk. co. ; 

Smallwood, W. M. Biology for high schools. 
1920. Allyn. $1.60. 


Smith, W. P. & Jewett, E. G._ Introduction 


to the study of science. 1918. Macmil- 
lan $1.60. 

Whitbeck. R. H. Human geography. 1922. 
Macmillan. $1.60. 

Whitman, W. G. Household physics. Wil- 
ey. $2.50. 


Popular Reading and Informational 
Material 





Abbot, . G. Everyday mysteries. 1923. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Adams, H. a ed book for boys. 
1907 Harper. $2.0 

Machinery book ier boys. 1909. Har- 


per. $2.00 
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Alexander, Charles Bobbie: a great collie. 
_— Dodd. $1.50. 

S. Boys’ yo of inventions. 
1900. Doubleday. $2.0 





‘Boys’ second Pe 1 ‘inventions. 1903. 


Doubleday. $2.0 


Barbour, R. H. Year's best stories for 
boys. = _— $1.75. 
Bolton, S. a men of science. 
1926. , $2.0 
Bridges, T. C. a ot folks book of dis- 
covery. 1925. Little. $2.00. 
Caldwell, O. W. & Slosson, E. E. Science 
world. 1923. Doubleday. 


remaking the 
2.00. 


Carpenter, F. G. The houses we live in. 
1926. American bk. co. k 

Chamberlain, J. S. & Browne, (ag % Chem- 
istry in agriculture. 1926. Chemical 
foundation. $1.00. 

Chambers, M. D. M. Nature secrets. 1923. 
Little. 1.25. 

Collins, A. F. Bird’s-eye-view of invention. 
1926. Crowell. 2. 

——a boy scientist. 1925. Lothrop. 

Cressy, Edward. All about engines, 1924. 
Fun 25. 

Cunningham, 7 Adventures in science. 

26. n 
Cunynghame, H. S. Time and clocks. 1906. 


Dutton. $2.00. 
Darrow, F. L. Masters of science and in- 
75 








vention. 1923. Harcourt. $1.75. 
— and doers. 1925. Silver. 
DuPuy, W. A. Our animal friends and 
foes. 1925. Winston. 
Our bird friends and foes. 1925. Win- 
ston. 0. 
——Our insect friends and _ foes. 1925. 
Winston. 80. 
Ericson, 1926. 


E. E. Glass and glazing. 
Manual arts press. $1.75. 


Faraday, Michael. Chemical history of a 
candle. 1920. Dutton. $.60. 

Fisher, Irving & Fisk, E. L. How to live. 
1925. Funk. $1.60. 

Forman, S. E. we a useful inventions. 
1914. Century. $2.0 

Fraser, Chelsea. Band of the air. 1928. 
Crowell. $2.00. 

Harwood, W. S. New creations in plant 
life. 1907. Macmillan. $.75. 

Heilprin, G. E. The earth and its story. 
Silver. $1.60. 

Henderson, D. M. on of the tide. 
1926. Appleton. aoa 

Hogan, J. V. L. Catlins of radio. 1925 
Little. $2.00. 

Houston, E. J. Wonder book of light. 
1920. Stokes. $2.50. 

Jenkins, O P. Interesting neighbors. 1922. 
Blakiston. 12. 

Jewett, 


F. G. The body and its defences. 
1910. $.96. 


Ginn. 


Kronquist, E. F. Metalcraft my jewelry. 
192 Manual arts press. $2.0 

Lamprey, Louise. Days of My builders. 
1926. Stokes. $2.50. 

Lee, J. P. If you must cook. 1926. 
Dodd. $1. 50. 

Martin, M. E. The friendly stars. 1907. 
Harper. $2.50. 


Miller, N. F. The soil and its management. 
1924. Ginn. $1.64. 


Moseley, E. L. Trees, stars and _ birds. 
1919. World bk. Co. $1.80. 

Neill, R. M. Microscopy in the service of 
man. 1923. Holt. $1.00. 

Nusbaum, Deric. Deric in Mesa Verde. 
1926. Putnam. $1.75. 

Pearne, P. EB. Radio supplement of Sny- 


der’s General Science. 1925. Allyn. $.25. 
Proctor, Mary. Young folks book of the 
heavens. 1925. Little. $2.00. 
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Putnam, D. B. David goes to Greenland. 
1926. Putnam. $1.75. 


Rawson, K. L. Bird’s-eye-view of the arc- 
tic. 1926. Macmillan. 1.75. 

Rush, C. E. & Winslow, Amy. The science 
of things about us. 1928. Little. $1.50. 

Sage, Elizabeth. <A study of costume. 1926. 
Scribner. -00. 

Slosson, Chats on science. 1924. 


Century. ‘ $2.00. 
Creative chemistry. 


$3.00. 

Slusser, E. Y. & others. 
Burbank and his plant 
Scribner. $.88. 

Thomson, J. A. 


1921. 


Stories of Luther 
school. 1920. 





Century. 


New natural history. 3v. 








1926. Putnam. $18.00. 
utline of science. 4v. 1922. Put- 
nam. - \ 
Transeau, E. N. Science of plant life. 
1919. World bk co. $1.68. 
Van Metre, T. W. Trains, oe and trav- 
el. 1926. Simmons. $3.0 
Verrill, A. Harper’s ll for young 
naturalists. 1913. Harper. $2.00. 
— aircraft book. 1913. Harper. 
Wanger, Ruth. What girls can do. 1926. 
Holt. $1.28. 
Willoughby, G. A. Automotive electricity 
— 1925. Manual arts. press. 
Practical electricity for beginners. 
1921. $1.00. 


Reference Books ~ Biology For Pupil’s 
se 


Bailey, L. H. 
culture. 4v. 
Plant breeding. 


$3.25. 
Comstock, J. H. 


Cyclopedia of American agri- 
190 Macmillan. 


1915. Macmillan. 











Insect life. 1914. Apple- 
ton. $4.00. 
Conn, H. W. Agricultural bacteriology. 
1909. Blakiston. $2.00. 
Bacteria, yeasts, and molds in the home. 
1917. Ginn. $1.48. 
Story of germ life. 1909. Appleton. 
Davison, Alvin. Human body and _ health. 
1924. American bk co. $.84. 
Duggar, B. M. Fungous diseases of plants. 
1909. Ginn. $3.20. 


Gulick, Luther. Gulick hygiene series (Jun- 
ior high school age). Ginn. 
Harwood, W. S. New creations 
life. 1907. Macmillan. $.75. 
Hough, Theodore & Sedgwick, W. T. Hu- 
man —_. 1918. Ginn. $2.40. 


in plant 





Hornaday T. American natural history. 
1914 haa $5.00. 
— F. G. Good health. 1906. Ginn. 
“sar ee” hygiene, and_ sanitation. 
1916. Gin 96. 
S100 next generation. 1914. Ginn. 
Jordan, D SS. Fishes. 1925. Appleton. 
7.50. 
Jordan, D. S. & Everman, B. W. American 
ry and game fish. 1923. Doubleday. 
Jordan, D. S. & Kellogg. V. L. Animal life. 
1900. Appleton. $2.00. 
Le Bosquet, Maurice. Personal hygiene. 
1907. American school of economics. 


$1.50. 
Linville, H. R. & Kelly, H. A. ~~ in 


general zoology. 1906. Ginn. 64 
Lutz, F. E. i book of insects. 1921. 
Putnam. $3.5 

Osterhout, W. °. Vv. Experiments’ with 
plants. 1905. Macmillan. $1.60. asses 


Pinchot, Gifford. Primer of forestry. 
U. S. Agriculture Dept., Washington, D. 
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Prudden, 
1910. Putnam. $1.25 

Red Cross. First aid books. 

Ritchie, J. W. Primer of sanitation. 1925. 
World bk co. $.84. 

Weed, C. M. & Dearborn, N. Birds in their 
relation to man. 1924. Lippincott. $3.50. 


Reference Books for Chemistry 


History of chemistry 


Muir, M. M. P. Heroes of science: chemis- 
try. 1883. Nelson. q 
Story of alchemy. 1903. Appleton. 





1.00. 
veubie, G. H. Short history of chemistry. 
1902. Heath. $1.60. 


Textbooks 


Black, N. H. & Conant, J. B._ Practical 
chemistry. 1927. Macmillan. $1.80. Lab- 
oratory manual for above. $1.20. 

Blanchard, A. A. & Phelan, J. W. ‘Synthet- 
ie inorganic chemistry. 1922. Wiley. 


3.00. 

a R. B. & others. ree | of 
common things. 1914. Allyn. $1.80. 
Laboratory manual for above. $.60. 

Brownlee, R. B. & others. First principles 
of chemistry. 1926. Allyn. $1.60. 

Morgan, W. C. & Lyman, A. M. Chemistry. 
1912. —— With laboratory man- 
ual. $2.2 

Smith, ) Cage chemistry. 
1924. Century. $1.8 Labratory manu- 
al 75c interleaved ae “" 

Smith, H. R. & Mess, H. M._ Laboratory 
study of chemistry. 1918. Holt. $1.20. 

Snell, J. F. Elementary household chemis- 
try. 1914. Macmillan. 0. 

Vivian, Alfred. Everyday chemistry. 1926. 
American bk. co. $1.64 

Weed, H. T. Chemistry in the home. 1915. 
American bk co. a 40. Laboratory man- 
nal for above. $.72. 


Theory 


Hale, W. J. Calculations of general chem- 
istry. 1908. Van_Nostrand. $1. 

Hildebrand, J. H. Principles of chemistry. 
1926. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Talbot, H. B. & Blanchard, A. A. Electro- 
lytic dissociation theory. 1907. Macmil- 


lan. $2.00 
General Reference 
Inorganic 
Dana, E. S. Minerals and how to study 


1927. Wiley. $2.00. 
omens A. H. Textbook of elementary met- 


1 1903. Macmillan. 1.40. 
aaa” << oo q General chemistry. 1927. 
illan. 
“ae J. Wi. oo inorganic chemistry. 


5. Longmans. ‘ 
pease, A. B. & Johnson, Oo. C. Qualita- 
tive chemical analysis. 1917. Van Nos- 


d. 0. 
wemnie, F. P. Radioactivity. 1917. Heath. 
$.88. 


Organic 


. E. H. S. Source, chemistry and use 
eg 8 products. 1915. Blakiston. $2.00. 
Laboratory experiments 35¢. 
Textbook of sanitary and applied chem- 
istry. 1917. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Hawk, P. B. Practical physiological chem- 
istry. 1926. Blakiston. 
Remsen, Ira. Organic chemistry. 1906. 
Heath. $2.40. 
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Sherman, H. C. Chemistry of ee and nu- 
trition. 1926. Macmillan. 2.2 

Snyder, Harry. Chemistry of cuar and ani- 
mal life. 1913. Macmillan. $2.25. 


Miscellaneous 


es a Charles. 
1911. McGraw. 5. 

Chemists first aid treatment. (in the Chem- 
ical bulletin, Univ. of Chicago). 10 cents, 

Scientific American cyclopedia of emeine; 
ed. by Hopkins. 1911. Munn. $5.00. 

Van Nostrand’s chemical annual. Van Nos- 
trand. $5.00. 


ee chemistry. 


General Inspiration and Interest 


Auld, G. P. Gas and flame in modern war- 
fare. Doran. $1.35. 

Duncan, R. K. Some chemical problems of 
today. 1907. Harper. $3.00. 

The or of 
Harper. $3.0 

Faraday, Michael. Chemical history of a 
candle. 1920. Dutton. $.60. 

Findlay, Alexander. Chemistry in the serv- 
ice of man. 1910. Longmans. $2.50. 
Martin, George. Modern chemistry and its 
wonders. 1915. Van Nostrand. $3.00. 
Martin, E. A. Story P a piece of coal. 

1910. Appleton. $1.0 
7 a * Sencmae and wonders of 
modern chemistry. Van Nostrand. $3.00. 





commerce. 1911, 


Slosson, . EE. Creative chemistry. 1921 
Century. _ $3.00. 
Spring, L. Non-technical chats on iron 


Ww. 
and steel 1927. Stokes. $4.00. 


Reference Books For Physics 


Adams, J. H. Harper’s electricity book for 
boys. 1907. Harper. $2.00. 
Harper’s eer ed book for boys. 
1909. Harper. $2.0 
Anderson, F. I. Biovtricity for the farm. 
1922. Macmillan. 2.00. 
Davis, N. H. 


Black, N. : 
physics. 1922. Macmillan. $2.0 

Butler, A. M. Paes PP na 1925. 
Whitcomb. $1.5 

Collins, A. F. Bock of wireless > eae 
and telephone. 1922. Appleton. $1.50. 

Croft, T. W. Practical electricity. 1920. 
McGraw. $3.00. 

Faraday, Michael. Experimental researches 
in electricity. 1912. Dutton. 1.00. 

Gibson, C. R. Electricity today. 
pincott. $3.00. 

Romance of eee electricity. 1924. 

Lippincott. $3.0 

Scientific jideas of today. 1913. Lip- 
pincott. $3.0 

Hopkins, G. " Home mechanics for ama- 
teurs. 1907. Munn. -50. 

: ete= science. 2v. 1906. Munn. 
$5.0 (A good collection of experiments 
for ree and pupils) 

Houston, E. J. The wonder book of light. 
1908. Stokes. $1.50. 

Iles, GO. Leading American inventors. 
1912. Holt. $3.00. 

Jackson, D. C. Elementary electricity and 
magnetism. 1926. Macmillan. $2.20. 

Keene, S. Mechanics of the household. 
1918. McGraw. $2.75. (Good references 
on heating, plumbing and ventilation) 

Kimball, A. L. Physical properties of gases. 
1890. Houghton. $1.50. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Modern views of elec 
tricity. 1907. Macmillan. 

Pioneers of science. 1904. 


2.50. 
Maxwell, J. C. Theory of heat. 1902. 
Longmans. $2.50. (Of special interest 
to the teacher) 





of action! 


1921. Lip- 











25. 
Macmillan. 
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Michelson, A. A. Light waves and their 
—_ 1903. Univ. of Chicago press. 
$1.50. 


Miller, D. ©. Science of musical sounds. 


Macmillan. $2.50. 
Rafferty, C. W. Introduction to the science 
of radioactivity. 1909. Longmans. $1.25. 


a manual for tech- 
1927. Wil- 


Randall, J. A. Heat: 
nical and industrial students. 
ey. 

Schuster, A. S. Progress of physics during 


ee three years. 1911. Macmillan. 

Sloane, T. O. Liquid air and_ the liqui- 
faction of gases. 1920. Henley. $3.00. 
Stewart, Balfour. Conservation of energy. 
1900. Appleton. $.15. 

Stewart, O. College hysics. 924, 
Ginn. $3.60. ” en 
Thompson, S. P. Elementary lessons in 
electricity and magnetism. 1915. Mac- 

millan. $2.50. 

—Light, visible and invisible. 1910. Mac- 
millan. 2.75. 

Thurston, R. H. Heat as a form of en- 
ergy. 1905. Houghton. $1.25. 


Timbie, W. H. & Higbee, H. H. Alternating 
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science in 


Williams, H. Wonders of 
1912. (Sold 


Ss. 
modern life. 10 v. Funk. 
by subscription only). 


Recent Textbooks in General Science For 
Junior High Schools 


Caldwell, O. W. & Eikenberry, W. L. Ele- 
ments of general science with experi- 
ments. 1926. Ginn. $1.68. 

Caldwell, O. W. & Meier, W. H. D. Open 
doors to science with a 7th 
grade. 1926. Ginn. $1.0 

Hunter, G F. & Whitman, WwW. G. Civie 
science for home and community. 1927. 
American bk co. $1.60 

Pieper, C. J. & Beauchamp, W. L. Every- 
$250. problems in science. 1925. Scott. 

Snyder, W. H. General science. (Can buy 
supplement separately. Best material on 
radio found here). 1925. Allyn. $1.60. 


Trafton, G. H. Science of home and com- 
munity. 1926. Macmillan. $1.60. 
(Teacher’s manual. 20 cents). 

Van Buskirk, BE. F. & Smith, BE. L. Science 
of everyday life. 1925. Houghton. $1.60. 

Webb, H. A. & Didcoct, J. J. Early steps 
in science. 1927. Appleton. $1.68. 


current electricity. 1914. Wiley. 2v. v. Wood, G. C. & Carpenter, H. A. Our en- 

$3.50. v. 2. $4.00. vironment: how we use and control it. 
— John. On sound. 1891. Appleton. 1927. Allyn. $1.80. 
Whitman, beg G. Household physics. 1924. Science Magazines 

iley. 50. ‘a 

big — win reference material American Forester Popular Science 
wie. —_— How it works. 1907. Hygeia Science and Invention 

abouts : : National Geographic Scientific American 
——Romance of modern invention. 1925. Nature Magazine Scientific Monthly 

Lippincott. $3.00. Popular Mechanics Wireless Age 

HISTORY 


Appropriately on the morning of the 
Fourth of July, Mr. Phillips of the Wis- 
consin High School spoke of History. 
Our concept of History is too narrow. 
History is not only a succession of po- 
litical and military events, but the so- 
cial life and customs of a country, its 
economic and geographical features, the 
psychology of its people, and the lives 
of the great men it has produced. 
There should be creative ability on the 
part of the chronicler of events, but 
history should not be distorted. The 
history teacher should aim for a com- 
plete, well-rounded picture of the period 
studied, true as nearly as possible to 
facts and the results of modern scien- 
tific research. 

History texts and supplementary 
reading material must be up-to-date. 
Archaeological discoveries may throw 
out a textbook of history almost over 
night. The histories of Crete and 
Greece written ten years ago are now 
discredited by the modern point of view, 


as formulated by the results of the 
many archaelogical expeditions sent out 
recently, usually by museums. As to 
the World war, the histories written ten 
years ago were hysterical in tone and 
full of propaganda. The writers of late 
histories of the World war strive for a 
sane and unpredjudiced point of view 
of the causes of the conflict. Many of 
the later histories represent the reac- 
tion against certain events, as the Ver- 
sailles Treaty or the Locarno Pact. 

The Report of the Committee of Eight 
advised against too much emphasis on 
dates and events, and suggested more 
stress on the biographical side of his- 
tory, showing how great lives had af- 
fected their environment. Since 1910, 
there has been a reaction against too 
much history in the grades and the his- 
tory curriculum has been revised, devel- 
oping new courses—civics, sociology, 
citizenship, economics, American prob- 
lems. 

Textbooks are inadequate, especially 
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in junior high school. Use textbooks 
for the fundamentals of history and buy 
supplementary material freely. Log- 
asa’s Historical fiction suitable for jun- 
tor and senior high schools, makes a 
good buying list for historical subjects. 
It is published by the McKinley Pub- 
lishing Co., for $1.00. New devices in 
education call for a wider range of ma- 
terial. The large unit of work, where 
the assignment requires possibly fifteen 
days in preparation, with few recita- 
tions and much reference work in the 
library, calls for more service on the 
part of library and librarian. The idea 
of segregating groups and providing for 
individual differences within the group 
necessitates the buying of much more 
supplementary reading material in His- 
tory. 

The following magazines were recom- 
mended as being especially useful: Art 
and Archaeology, American Historical 
Review published by Ginn, The Histor- 
ical Outlook (for the teacher’s personal 
use) London Illustrated News, U. S. 
Congressional Digest and the U. S. 
Daily. 


Classroom Libraries in History 


Compiled by Burr W. Phillips, Wiscon- 
sin High School 


Ancient History 


Bury. History of Greece. Macmillan. 
*Gayley. Classic myths. Ginn. 
**Myers. Dawn of history. (Home univ. 
library) Holt. 
**Johnston. Private life of the Romans. 
Scott, Foresman Co. 
Botsford. History of Greece. Macmil- 
an. 
*Botsford. Hellenic history. Macmillan. 
Tappan. Story of the Roman people. 
Houghton. 
— is, W. S. A day in old Athens. Al- 
lyn. 
Seignobos. History of ancient civiliza- 
tion. Scribners. 
**Breasted. Ancient times. Ginn. 
Westerman. Story of the ancient na- 
tions. Appleton. 
Maspero. Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 
Appleton. 
*Tucker. Life in ancient Athens. Mac- 
millan. 
**Gulick. Life of the ancient Greeks. Ap- 


‘Readings, 
n. 

Readings, 
n. 


pleton 
**Davis. Greece and the East. 


Ally 
** Davis. Rome and the west. 
Ally 


* Especially good. 
** Duplicate as generously om penatite. 


*** For teacher and “A” pupils. 
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Baikie. Wonder tales the 
world. Macmillan. 
*Baikie. Sea kings of Crete. A. & ¢, 

lack. (London) 
*Frank. History of Rome. Holt. 
*Rostovtzeff. A history of the ancient 
world. 2 vols. Clarendon Press. 
Classics and Sources from Everyman's 
Library. Dutton, Thucydides, Virgil, 
Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Sophocles, 
Homer, Herodotus, Mommsen, Plutarch, 


of ancient 


Livy, Horace, Tacitus, Aeschylus. 
Medieval History 
**Bmerton. Introduction to the Middle 
Ages. Ginn. 
**Emerton. Medieval Europe. Ginn. 
a The Middle Ages. 1921. Cen- 
ury. 
**Robinson. Readings in European history 
3 inn. 
Seebohm. Era of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Scribners. 
Gardiner. Puritan Reformation. Scrib- 
ners. 
Creighton. Age of Elizabeth. Scribners. 
*Eginhard. Life of Charlemagne. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 
*Jessopp. The coming of the friars. Put- 
nam’s, 
Archer & Kingsford. The crusades. 
Putnam’s. 
Adams. Civilization during the Middle 
Ages. Scribner’s. 
Tappan. When knights were bold. 
Houghton. 
**Davis. Life on a Mediaeval  burony. 
Harpers. 
*Munro & Sellery. Mediaeval civilization. 
Century. 
*Bryce. Holy Roman empire. Macmillan. 
The Koran. Everyman’s library. Dut- 
ton. 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Everyman's li- 
brary. Dutton. 
The little flowers of St. Francis. l[very- 
man’s library. Dutton. 
Modern History 
**Hayes. Political & social history of 
modern Europe. 2 vols. Macmillan. 
*Hayes. Brief history of the World war. 
Macmillan. 
a Readings in European History 
Abdg. inn. 
*Schapiro. Modern & contemporary Euro- 
pean history. Houghton. 
*Cheyney. Short history of England. 
Ginn. 
*Cheyney. Industrial & social history of 


England. Macmillan. 

*Robinson & Beard. Readings in modern 
European history. 2 vols. Ginn. 
Green. Short history of the English 

people. American Bk. Co. 

Cross. History of England & Greater 
Britain. Macmillan. 
*Matthews. The French 

Longmans. 
*Henderson. 
2 vols. 
*Johnston. 
*Bourne. 
Holt. 
Hazen. 
I a 
Europe. 
Ashley. 


revolution. 


Short history of Germany. 
Macmillan. 

Napoleon. Holt. 
Fournier’s Napoleon the first. 
Europe since 1815. Holt. 
New governments of “central 
Holt. 
The war and America. Mac- 
millan. 


Priest. Germany since 1740. Ginn. 
*Headlam. Bismarck. Putnam’s. 
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Trevelyan. Garibaldi and the making of 
Italy. Longmans. 

Thayer. Life and times of Cavour. 2 
vols. Houghton. 

seeMariott. European commonwealth. Ox- 
ford Clarendon Press. 

**e¢Qakes & Mowat. Great European treat- 
ies of the 19th century. Oxford Clar- 
endon Press. 

Gibbons. Europe since 1918. Century. 

Pattison. Leading figures in European 
history. Rivington’s (London) 
Schevill. Making of modern Germany. 
McClurg. 

Gibbons. New map of Europe. Century. 
Mowat. European states system. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 

*e*Fuller. Bismarck’s diplomacy at its ze- 
nith. Harvard Univ. Press. 

Sorokin. Leaves from a Russian diary. 


Lowell. ‘Eve of the French revolution. 
Houghton. 
—“— History of modern Europe. 


Holt. 
***Mowat. History of European diplomacy. 
Arnold (London) 

**Buell. A history of ten years. (1918- 
1928). Macmillan. 

*Fay. The origins of the world war. 2 
vols. Macmillan. (There is a_ text 
book edition of vol. 1) . 

**Magruder. National governments and 
international relations. Allyn. 

Arthur Young’s travels in France & 
Italy. Everyman. Dutton. 

Rousseau. Emile, -— Social contract. 
Everyman. Dutto 

Adam Smith. Wealth of nations. Ev- 
eryman. Dutton. 

Pepy’s Diary. Everyman. Dutton. 

Carlyle. French revolution. Everyman. 
Dutton. 


Classroom Libraries in American 
History 


Compiled by Ruth M. Johnson, Wiscon- 
sin High School 


One volume history 
Elson, H. W. History of United States. 
Macmillan. 
Bassett, J. S. History of United States. 
Macmillan. 


Two volume set 
Greene, E. B. and Fish, C. R. Founda- 
tions of American nationality; Develop- 
ment of American nationality. 2 vol. 
Amer. Bk. Co. 
7. D. S. United States of America. 
nn 


Four volume set 
Bpochs of American history. Longmans. 
Jernegan, M. W. The American colonies. 
Hart, A. B. Formation of the union. 
Wilson, Woodrow. Division and reunion. 
Bassett, J. S. Expansion and reform. 


Larger sets 

American nation series. Harper. 

Chronicles of America. Yale univ. press. 

Rhodes, J. F. History of United States. 
Macmillan. 

McMaster, J. B. History of United States. 
Appleton. 

Great epochs of American history, ed. by 

W. Halsey. 10 vols. Funk. 


* itspecially good. 


*** For teacher and “A” p 


** Duplicate as generously &. %. possible, 
up 
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Books for special periods 

Fiske, John. Beginnings of New England. 
Houghton. 

Old Virginia and her neighbors. 2 

vols. Houghton. 

Dutch and Quaker colonies. 2 vols. 

Houghton. 

New France and New England. 

Houghton. 

Critical period. Houghton. 

Johnson, Allen. Union and democracy. 
Houghton. 

Dodd, W. E. Expansion and_ conflict. 
Houghton. 

Haworth, Paul. United States in our own 
times. Scribner. 

Reconstruction and union. Holt. 

Paxson, F. L. Last American frontier. 

Recent history of United States. 

Houghton, 

History of the American frontier. 

Houghton. 























Economic history 
Wells, L. R. Industrial history of United 
States. Macmillan. 
Bogart, E. L. Economic history of United 
States. Longmans. 
Coman, Katharine. Industrial history of 
United States. Macmillan. 


Sources 
Muzzey, D. S. Readings in American his- 
tory. Ginn. 


Hart, A. B. American history told by 
contemporaries. 4 vols. Macmillan. 
McLaughlin, A. C. Readings in history of 

of American nation. 
Macdonald, William. Documentary source 
book of American history. Macmillan. 


Reference Books for American Problems 


Collateral texts 

Greenan and (Meredith. Everyday prob- 
lems in American democracy. 

Williamson, T. R. Problems in American 
democracy. Heath. 

Burch and Patterson. Problems of Amer- 
ican democracy. Macmillan. 

Morehouse and Graham. American prob- 
lems. Ginn. 

Hughes, R. O. Problems of American de- 
mocracy. Allyn. 


References stressing political science ques- 

tions 

Munro, W. B. Ozanne, C. E. Social civ- 
ics. Macmillan. 

Munro, W. B. Current problems in citi- 
zenship. Macmillan. 

ee F. A. American government. 
Allyn. 

Potter, Pitman and West, R. L. Inter- 
national civics. Macmillan. 

Magruder, F. A. National governments 
and international relations. 

Munro, W. B. Government of United 
States. Macmillan. 

Beard, C. A. American government and 
politics. Macmillan. 


References stressing sociological problems 
Burch and Patterson. American social 
problems. Macmillan. : 
Towne, E. T. Social problems. Macmil- 
lan. 
Ross, BE. A. Civic sociology. World Bk. 
Ross, E. A. and Bohlman, M. E._ Read- 
ings in civic sociology. World Bk. 
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Ellwood, C. A. —— a modern so- 
cial problems. Amer. Co. 

Eldridge, and Clark. sdaie problems of 
democracy. Amer. Bk. Co. 


References stressing economic problems 
Burch, H. R. American economic life. 
Macmillan. 
Faubel, A. L. Principles of economics. 
Harcourt. 
Fay, C. R. Elements of economics. Mac- 
millan. 
Kinsman, D. D. Economics or science of 
business. 
Dewey, D. R. Financial history. Long- 
mans. 
Watkins, G. S. Introduction to study of 
labor problems. Crowell. 
Wells, L. R. Industrial history of United 
States. Macmillan. 
Bogart, E. Economic history. Longmans. 
— K. Industrial history. Macmil- 
an. 
Williamson, L. R. Readings in American 
democracy. Heath 


Social Studies in the Junior High School 


Compiled by Theresa Little, Wisconsin 
High School 


1. GENERAL REFERENCES 

Goode. World atlas. 

Whitaker’s almanac. 

World almanac. 

Wisconsin Blue Book. 

The Lincoln library. 

Commerce Year Book—U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, vols. 1 and 2. 


2. REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER. A few of 
these may be browsed through to ad- 
vantage by advanced pupils. 

Yale Chronicles of America. 

Wrong. Washington and his com- 
rades in arms. 

Johnson. Jefferson and his col- 
leagues. 

Ogg. The reign of Andrew Jackson. 

Wood. Captains of the civil war. 

Munro. Crusaders of old France, 

Farrand. Basis of American history 
Maps for early westward movement. 

Paxson. The history of the American 
frontier. 

Fish. American diplomacy. 

Wilson. Division and reunion, 

Bowman. The new world. 

Excellent and scholarly summary of 
developments since 1919. Background 
for the new geography. 

Buell. Europe, a history of ten years. 

axcellent background for the new 
geography. 

Ogg and Beard. ene governments 
and the world wa 

Hayes. Social and political history of 
modern Europe. 

Bryce. American commonwealth. 

Howe. The modern city and its prob- 
lems. 

Beard. American government and poli- 
tics. rev. ed. 

Munro, Government of American cities. 

Beard. Cross currents in Europe to- 


Keynes. Economic consequences of the 
peace. 


3. REFERENCES FOR THE PuPILs. Those 


marked * are best for those pupils 
oma are able to work in the higher 
evels, 


* Especially good. 


First year of Junior High, with emphasis 
placed on the “new geography” 


Lefferts. Neighbors, North and _ South. 
Good for Canadian relations. 

Tappan. Hero stories of France. 

Good for material referring to French 
tradition and national characteristics. 

*Potter and West. International civics. 
May be used in any one of the three 
years of the Junior High School. 

Dutton. Little stories of Germany. 
German tradition and national character- 
istics. 

; Unstead. Europe of today. 

World geography po ‘world problems. 

British Isles of today. 

British empire and its problems. 
The above English publications are read- 
able and scholarly. 

Redfield. We and the world. 

ag Dependent America. 

*Van Bergen. Story of Chin 
Carries the government of China through 
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Alexanian. When I was a boy in Armenia. 
Tells Armenian national aspirations in 
an interesting way. Also serves as a 
background for American immigration 
problems. 

Schott. Czechoslovakia. 

A good description of the people and ter- 
ritory included in the new Republic. 

Power. Cities and their stories. 

Sanford & Owen. Modern Europeans. 
Good as a guide to the national spirit 
of the various countries. 

Holland. Historic railroads. 

Has geographic significance in its treat- 
ment of the great railroads of the for- 
eign countries as well as those of the 
United States. 

Bishop and Keller. Industry and trade. 
Good for its treatment of the various 
commercial and _ industrial processes 
which have geographic significance. 

*Smith, J. R. The world’s food resources. 

Finch and Baker. Geography of the world’s 
agriculture. 

Whitbeck and Finch. Economic géography. 

Thomas. Boy’s life of Colonel Lawrence. 
Typical of the biography which is of im- 
portance in the course in geography. 
This course has been planned as a s0- 
cial study. 

National American Chamber of Commerce. 
Facts and figures of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

*U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
The following publications are written 
in an interesting manner and will fur- 
nish as insight into the industrial life 
of foreign nations. 
Foreign markets for tractors. 
Farm implements and machinery in 

France and North Africa. 
Czecho-Slovakia — Industries, resources, 
Trade and finance. 

Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Sloveness. 
Paper and paper products in Canada. 


The second year of Junior High School, 
with the emphasis on American History 


Holland. Historic adventures. 
The author has made a contribution to 
the bibliography for Junior High School. 

Hayes. American democracy. 
This book represents a departure in its 
attention to emphasis on American ideals. 

Sanford. Story of agriculture in_ the 
United States. 

Brooks. Story of cotton in the United 
States. 

Brigham. Trail to railroad. 

Holland. Historic railroads. 
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The story of the railroad. 
American inventions and invent- 


Warman. 
Maury. 


ors. 
Marshall. The story of human progress. 
Forman. Stories of useful inventions. 
Husband. America at work. 
Hart. Source book. 
Camps and firesides of the revolution. 
Colonial children. 
These three books provide usable source 
material for Junior High School. 
Matthews. Poems of American patriotism. 
Herdman. Story of the United States. 
Attractively written and illustrated. 
Evans. America first. 
A collection of brief interesting stories, 
some of which are not the sterotyped in- 








cidents familiar to readers of school 
books. Good for illustrative material. 
Hart. We and our country. 
Nicolay. Boy’s life of Lincoln. 


Boy’s life of Hamilton. 

Hagedorn. Boy’s life of Roosevelt. 

*Chronicles of America, See titles at begin- 
ning of this list, p. 224. 





The third year of the Junior High School, 
with emphasis on government 


Vor the political phase 


Shepherd. Boy’s book of politics. 
Jenks and Smith. We and our government. 
*Magruder. American government. 


An excellent reference for current events. 
*Potter and West. International civics. 
The authors are pioneers in writing on 
the subject of international relations 
for the Junior High School student. 
Magruder. National governments and in- 
ternational relations. 
Serves the same purpose as the book by 
Potter and West. 
*Southworth. Common sense of the consti- 
tution. 
Creutz. The government of Wisconsin. 
Hewitt. Forward civics. 
A brief compilation of practical material 
concerning the government of Wisconsin. 


For the socio-economic phase 


Jewett. Town and city. 
Marshall. The story of human progress. 


* Especially good. 
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Marshall and Wise. Modern business. 

Marhall and Lyon. Making a living. 
These three are recent publications and 
represent a scholarly effort at writing for 
the Junior high school. Two of them are 
accompanied by companion volumes of 
readings. 

Beard. Our foreign born citizens. 
A collection of biographies to illustrate 
the contribution of the foreigner. 

Lyon and Hill. Literature and living. 
A collection of readings to illustrate de- 
sirable civic and social attitudes. 


For vocational guidance 


Roosevelt. Letters to his children. 
Sanford and Owen. Modern Americans. 


Law. Modern great Americans. 
Wade. “Master builders. 
Lyon. Making a living. 


Gowan, and others. Occupations. 

Rollins. What can a young man do. 

Jackson, and others. Opportunities of to- 
day for boys and girls. 

Ziegler and Jaquette. Choosing an occu- 
pation. 


Departmental publications and unbound. 
material 


These can be used by junior high school 
pupils if made available. 

Badger highways. Wisconsin highway com- 
mission 

Publications of Wisconsin Industrial com- 
mission 

Bulletins of Wisconsin State Board of 
health. 

Information on voting and elections, 
piled by Secretary of State. 

The interpreter—a publication of Foreign 
Language Information Service. 

Better banking, and other publications of 
the Federal Reserve board. 

Proceedings of Wisconsin legislature. 

Proceedings of City Council. 

Important published ordinances, 
Zoning ordinances. 
Plumbing code. 
Traffic regulations. 


com- 


such as 


GEOGRAPHY 


Miss Leavelva Bradbury, of the Wis- 
consin Department of Education, de- 
scribed the general principles that 
should guide librarians and teachers in 
their selection of books of real geo- 
graphic merit. “Geography is primari- 
ly a study of man in relation to his 
physical environment; as the subject is 
presented today, it is too often merely a 
description of the physical environment 
without man.” The writer of the book 
of travel should be thoroughly familiar 
with the country written about. “Miss 
De Groot writes vividly of When I was 
a girl in Holland, but could not have 
produced Red Howling Monkey of the 
Guianas. Vilhjalmur Stefansson would 


not have succeeded so admirably in an 
‘Equatorward Ho’ as he has in a ‘North- 
ward Ho’ simply because be lived in the 
North many years and has not lived in 
tropical regions.” Miss Bradbury’s pa- 
per will appear in full in the October 
number of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin. 


What the School Needs From the Li- 
brary in Geography 


Compiled by Leavelva Bradbury 


Fifth to Eighth Grades (Inclusive) 
Older children, 9-14 years 


The following list is by no means 
comprehensive; it is, however, sugges- 
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tive of the excellent variety of children’s 
books regarding many regions of the 
world. The list does not emphasize the 
travelog or the report made by the cas- 
ual sightseer so much as it calls at- 
tention to the book written by the stu- 
dent of the region or by the person 
whose life has been a part of the coun- 
try. 

Familiar books, such as Carpenter’s 
Geographical Readers for the Conti- 
nents, Seven Little Sisters, Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe, etc., are already well 
known. If replacements are to be made 
of books, such as the Carpenter series, 
the revised editions should be ordered. 


North America 


—-. Nellie B. Our cereal grains. 1928. 
Finn. 

The main body of the book discusses 
the cereal grains in the United States; 
over one-half of the book is devoted to 
an able discussion of wheat on a level 
suitable for grades. 


Fairgrieve, James and Young, Ernest. The 
United States. Appleton, $1.12. 
A fine reader regarding our own coun- 
try. 


Grenfell, Wilfred. Adrift on an ice pan. 
Houghton, $1.25. (Huntting, $1.35). 
The well-known little book relating an 
experience on the Labrador coast. 


Jordan, D. S. and Cather, K. D. High 
lights of geography, North America. 
World bk. Co., $1.44. 

The book tells in easy manner stories 
of physiographic high lights of North 
America. It includes such stories as the 
glaciation of the continent, the origin of 
oil, the mesas; a note of conservation is 
sounded. Indian legends are skillfully in- 
terwoven. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Captains courageous. 
Doubleday, $2. (Huntting, $1.55) 
A story of fishermen on the Grand 
Banks. 


Stefansson, vanes and Irwin, V. 
Kak. Macmillan, $1.50. (Huntting, $1. sey 
A story of the migratory people of the 
North American Arctic coast. <A _ typical 
quotation follows: 
“The sun shone steadily all the time; 
and without change from light to dark- 
ness or darkness to light or anything to 
remind them they ought to stop talking 
or working or playing. The happy cam- 
pers did not stop until they got through 
with whatever occupied them. Kak and 
his father would go off to cut a tree, and 
having felled it, start hewing boards and 
chop and chop till the whole thing was 
ready for drying; and then they would 
discover they were frightfully tired and 
hungry and saunter home to eat and 
sleep. Maybe they had been away six- 
teen hours, maybe twenty—nobody no- 
ticed, nobody cared.” p. 178-179. 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmar and Schwartz, Julia 
- Northward ho. Macmillan, $1,25. 
(Huntting, $1.35) 

A story of life in the region of the 


Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers and the 
nearby islands. The first chapter re- 
views admirably the exploration of the 
Arctic. The conditions of light and cli- 
mate, the animals, the sea life are re- 
ported in the story. The book is on the 
level of intermediate grades. A delightful 
reader. 


Allee, W. C. and Allee, Marjorie. Jungle 
Island. Rand, $1.25. 

The island is a government preserve in 
Gatun Lake, Panama. The book reports 
the insect, bird, and animal life of a 
tropical island. A most interesting book 
portraying certain phases of environment 
in a tropical region. 


Franck, Harry <A. (Mexico and _ Central 
America. Dansville. N. Y., Owen, 96¢. 


Europe 


Aanrud, Hans. Lisbeth Longfrock (Nor- 
way) Tr. by Laura E. Poulsson. Ginn, 
64¢. (Huntting, 58¢) 

The tiny mountain farm in _ contrast 
with the comparatively larger farm of the 
valley with its eight cows. The summer 
pasture on the saeter, the mountain scenes 
as they vary with the seasons are de- 
picted. An excellent story. 


Arnadottir, Holmfridur. When I was a girl 
31 Oa Lothrop, $1.25. (Huntting, 


The conditions and life on one of seven- 
teen farms in a little valley on the north- 
ern coast of Iceland. 


Beuret, Georgette. When I was a girl in 
France. Lothrop, $1.25. (Huntting, 
1 

The region portrayed is that of Ben- 
sancon, the Doubs river and the Jura 
mountains. 


De Groot, Cornelia. When I was a girl in 
eT Lothrop, $1.25. (Huntting, 


A book written, not by a traveler, but 
by a daughter of the country. A few 
sentences give a touch of the character 
of the book: 

“We never wasted anything not so 
much as a crust of bread, a tuft of hay, 
or a cup of butter-milk unless it was by 
accident.” 

“Netherland is known all over the 
world for its beautiful cloud effects, and 
this is one of the reasons that artists of 
pone countries like to come here and 
paint.” 


Demetrios, George. When I was a boy in 
Greece. Lothrop, $1.25. (Huntting, $1.35) 
Fields of wheat, barley and rye, people 
singing as they work, shepherds playing 
on their flutes, evening stories and poetry 
of spirit and charm—show one side of the 
life of this boy of Macedonia. Misgov- 
ernment, fear, outlawry, give another side 
of the picture. 


Dodge, Mary M. Hans Brinker. Any good 
edition. Scribner, $1.50. (Huntting $1.55) 
The beloved story of Holland. 


Fairgrieve, James and Young, Ernest. The 
British Isles primary _ series. George 
— and son, Itd., 32 Fleet St., Lon- 
on. 

An excellent little book of one hundred 
fifty four pages suitable for fifth or sixth 
grades. The chapters cover such _ sub- 
jects as. The Bread Lands; the Orchard 
Lands; The Market and countr y Towns of 
the North: Ports and Fishing Towns. 
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Fairgrieve, James and Young, 
ope and the British Isles; 
raphy by grades, Book VI. Appleton. 

One of the best references obtainable 
on this continent for use of junior and 
senior high schools. 


George, Marian N. A little journey to 
Norway and Sweden. Flanagan, 76¢. 
The work on Norway is especially good. 


Ernest. Eur- 
human geog- 


Jonckheere, Robert. When I was a boy in 
oe Lothrop, $1.25 (Huntting, 


Lagerlof, Selma. The wonderful adventures 
of Nils. Doubleday, $2. (Huntting, $2) 


McDonald. Mrs. Etta A. B. and Dalrymple, 
Julia. Rafael in Italy. Little, 80¢ 


McDonald, Mrs. Etta A. B. and Dalrymple, 
Julia. Gerda in Sweden. Little, 80¢. 
The Sweden of long summer days, of 
islands and waterways, forests, sawmills, 
and farms. 


Mackinder. Our own islands. George Phil- 
ip and son, Itd., 32 Fleet St., London. 
One of the best readers on the British 

Isles. Especially suitable for junior and 

senior high schools. 

Morley, Margaret W. Donkey John of the 
toy valley. A. C. McClurg, Chic. $1.50. 
(Huntting, $1.55) 

The scene of the story is in Tyrol; in a 
tiny, isolated valley is the village of wood- 
carvers. The winter in the mountains, 
the fear of the avalanches, the dependence 
on pine for the materials of work, the 
fair in the town at the foot of the moun- 
tains are reported in this delightful story. 


Mokrievitch, Vladimir. When I was a boy 
in Russia. Lothrop, $1.25. 

Chapters 1, 2 and 5 are especially inter- 
esting. ‘The later chapters of the book 
deal with the insurgency against the old 
government and the terrorism that en- 
tered the life of the author. 


Mulets, Lenore E. Sunshine lands of Eur- 
ope. World bk. Co., $1. 
The book contains four stories: 
gal, Spain, France, and Italy. 


Heidi. Any good edition. 
(Huntting, $1.55) 


Herluf. When I was a 
Lothrop, $1.25. 


Hunter, G. M. When I was a boy in Scot- 
land. Lothrop, $1.25. 


Patterson, Mrs. Susanna L. When I was a 
girl in Switzerland. Lothrop, $1.25. 


Portu- 
Johanna. 
$1.50. 


Trolle-Steenstrup, 
boy in Denmark. 


Spyri, 
Crowell, 


Asia 


Ahmed, Sabri. When I was a boy in Tur- 
key. Lothrop, $1.25. 


Barrows, H. H. and Parker, E. P. Europe 
and Asia, p. 163-237. Silver, $1.48. 


Field, W. T. The quest of the four-leaved 
clover : A story of Arabia. Ginn, ¢. 


Franck, Harry A. China: A 
reader. Dansville, N. Y., Owen, 96¢. 

Portrays recent political events in 
China as well as remote parts of the 
country. 


French, H. W. 
throp, $1.25. 
A beloved story of Arabia. 


geography 


The lance of Kanana. 
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Hoke, G. W. Lands and life, Book one— 
Russia and the old East. Johnson Pub. 
Co., Richmond, Va., $1. 

The book is’a collection of varied read- 

ings from standard authors. The five 

parts are: Old Russia and _ Siberia; 

China; Japan; India; The Near East. 


Huntington, Ellsworth. 

reader. Rand, .25. 

Probably the best single reader on Asia 
arranged for young people. 


Kaleel, Mousa J. When I was a boy in 
Palestine. Lothrop, $1.25. 


Lee, Yan Phou. When I was 
China. Lothrop, $1.25. 


Youel B. When I was a boy in 
Lothrop, $1.25. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Gayneck: 
of a pigeon. Dutton, $2.25. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Hari, the jungle lad 
(East India). Dutton, $2. 

Shiya, Sakae. When I was a 
pan. Lothrop, $1.25. 

Alexanian, Manoog der. When I was a boy 
in Armenia. Lothrop, $1.25. 


Asia, A geography 


a boy ia 


Mirza, 
Persia. 


the story 


boy in Ja- 


South America 


Bowman, Isaiah. 

raphy reader. 

The outstanding 
America. 


Lefferts, Walter. 
America. Lippincott, 


South America, a geog- 
Rand, $1.25. 
reader on South 


Our neighbors in South 


$1.20. 


Tee-Van, Helen D. Red howling monkey. 
Macmillan, $2. 

The story of an Indian boy of the Brit- 
ish Guiana. Especially well told is the 
relation of these natives to the plant and 
animal life and the amazement of the 
little boy on his first trip to Georgetown. 


Africa 


Perry, W. S. With Azir Girges in Egypt. 
Atkinson, Mentzer and Co. 80¢. 
A worth while book. 


Bradley, Mary H. Alice 
Appleton, $2. 

East Central Africa from Tanganyika 
and the headwaters of the Congo to Lake 
Victoria. Especially interesting is the el- 
fin forest on the tropical mountains and 
the visit from the pygmies. 


Chadwick, Mrs. M. L. P. and Lamprey, 
uise. The Alo man, stories from the 
Congo. World bk. co., $1 


Erick. Girls in Africa. 


in Jungleland. 


Macmillan, 


Berry, 
$2. 


Miscellaneous 


Brigham, A. P. From trail to 
Ginn, 80¢. 
The story of the use of the important 
passes across the Appalachians from the 
days of trails to the days of railways. 


Bullen, F. T. The cruise of the Cachalot. 
Appleton, $1.75. 
A story of a whaling voyage carrying 
the readers into little-known parts of the 
seas. 


Fairgrieve, James and Young, Ernest. 
world. Appleton, 96¢. 
An easy and excellent reader. 


railway. 


The 
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Fairgrieve, James and Young, Ernest. The 

new world and the old. Appleton, $1.16. 

The book provides standard reading on 

all continents and countries except Europe 
and the United States. 


Jones, J. Geography by discovery. Sedg- 
wick and Jackson, Ltd. London, England. 


Kipling, Rudyard. The second jungle book. 
Doubleday, $1.90. 
Stories of two regions—India and the 
far North. 


Redfield, W. C. We and the world. 
ver, 

This little book not only succeeds in 
giving an idea of international coopera- 
tion as it relates to our country, but also 
succeeds in its stories of the products. 


Rohan, B. J. Our forests, A national prob- 
lem. C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., 67¢. 
A conservation reader. 


Sil- 


Slocum, Joshua. Around the world on the 
sloop ray. Scribner, 88¢. 
‘Most of our books deal with the land. 
We need a few books to picture the im- 
mensity of the oceans. 


book I. 
$1.36. 


Smith, J. R. Human geography, 
Peoples and countries. Winston, 
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Easy and interesting reading on all the 
cor.tinents. 


A Few Atlases—General and Special 


Philip, George and McConnell, W. R. Mod- 
ern school atlas. Appleton, $2.50. 
A wealth of varied map expression. 


Goode, J. P. A school atlas. Rand, $4.50. 

Somewhat the same in type as No. 1 
above. 

1926. 


Premier atlas of the world. Rand, 
4 


A place atlas. 


Times atlas of the world. William R. Carr 
& Co., 276 Fifth Ave., New York, $9.75. 


Baker, O. C. A graphic summary of Amer- 
ican agriculture, based largely on the 
census of 1920. Government print. off., 
25¢. Washington, D. C 


Finch, J. K. and Baker, O. E. Atlas of the 
world’s agriculture, Government print off. 
Washington, D. C. 


Canada: Descriptive atlas issued by direc- 
tion of the Hon. Robert Forke, Minister of 
Immigration. 1927. Ottawa. Paper 
Gratis. 


EQUIPMENT AND PLANNING 


The grade school library is the chil- 
dren’s library of the future, said Miss 
Mary A. Smith of the Madison Free Li- 
brary. More children will read books 
in the school library than in the chil- 
dren’s room of the public library as the 
books are right at hand. The school li- 
brary must be planned and equipped 
with care, each library constituting its 


own problem, as it must be worked out 
in connection with the planning of the 
school building. For the sake of the im- 
pression it makes on the plastic minds 
of young children, the school library 
should be distinctive and _ beautiful 
architecturally. Furniture and _ equip- 
ment should harmonize, and if commer- 
cial furniture cannot be found, plan to 
have it built to match the room. 


FOR EMPLOYED YOUTH 


Mrs. Jennie McMullin Turner, Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, discussed the library, the part- 
time school and the young worker. 

“The Public Library has rich gifts 
for every one who comes within its 
doors. But it can only give to those 
who come, and many do not come. 

“In every community a large per- 
centage of the people have never ac- 
quired the reading habit and are miss- 
ing all the recreational and occupa- 
tional value of books. There are two 
main reasons why people fail to read. 
First, they do not know books. They 
have not been accustomed to books in 
their homes and they have not met in 


school the books they might really en- 
joy. Second, they do not read easily. 
They have never mastered the mechani- 
eal process of reading and reading is 
not a joy to them, but very hard work. 
The two reasons often operate in the 
same case. The person who is brought 
up in a home where there are few books 
and magazines and where the parents 
do not read much, does not have the op- 
portunity to practice the wide reading 
which makes easy and facile readers of 
those who live with books from baby- 
hood. 

“The school is the institution which 
must be held responsible for the read- 
ing habits of those who have passed 
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through it. In the part-time schools of 
Wisconsin, which young people who are 
employed attend half-time to the age of 
sixteen, and eight hours a week to the 
age of eighteen, we have many of those 
who in spite of eight years of schooling 
are still unable to read easily and do 
little or no reading for improvement or 
recreation. Experience is showing that 
even though the period of school contact 
is short, and even though the pupils are 
past the age when most people learn to 
read well and widely, the task of mak- 
ing interested readers out of these 
young people is a possible and hopeful 
one. 

“The part-time school is accomplish- 
ing this service through a program, cer- 
tain features of which may be of special 
interest to librarians. 

“First, the English work begins with 
a subject in which all pupils are vitally 
interested and about which they will 
talk: namely, Occupations. Grammar 
is reserved for a later time when they 
will realize and become sensitive about 
their errors. 

“Second, the literature courses are sur- 
vey courses which expose pupils to a 
wide variety of literature. Each pupil 
must be able to find, not one, but many 
books which appeal to his taste, interest 
and stage of development. In later 
years the pupil may profit from the 
analysis of individual pieces of litera- 
ture pronounced good by critics, but he 
is not ready for that yet. The spend- 
ing of a long period in the dissection of 
some story or play may create in him 
a distaste, not only for that special 
piece, but also for all literature. 
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“Third, the English room of the 
school must be a library with attractive 
books of many kinds. The room must 
be a pleasant one with a long table 
around which teacher and pupils gather 
each day to pass around, examine and 
discuss the books to which pupils are 
given an introduction on that day. 


“Fourth, the lessons should be so 
planned and the cooperation between 
teacher and public library should be 
such that when the pupil finds a book 
he really wants to read he will go to 
the public library immediately and find 
it there ready for him. To encourage 
young people who have been timid about 
using the library, the library might well 
gather together on a special] shelf dupli- 
eate lists of the books examined by the 
class at each lesson period. 


“Among the literature exposure 
courses for which teachers’ manuals 
have been worked out by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education, are 
courses on The Literature of Occupa- 
tions; on Biography; on the Literature 
of Wisconsin, of the Midwest, the West, 
the South, the East and Northeast, the 
North; British Literature; World Lit- 
erature; Magazines; Newspapers; and 
What to Read. The last is a very ele- 
mentary library course, showing how 
books are classified and catalogued and 
how to find them in a classified library, 
and at the same time introducing pupils 
on various days to books they may like 
on Biography, on science, fiction, his- 
tory, and travel; to books for children 
and to many other classes of literature.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


By E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of Normal Regents. 


Biography is an almost universal 
subject, having a definite place in the 
teaching of history. For some years a 
certain school of historians advocated 
teaching history largely by means of 
biography, following the precedent set 
by Carlyle. Biography plays an impor- 


tant part in the teaching of literature, 
art, science, industrial relations, and 
vocational guidance. 

The effect on the reader of a book of 
biography should be that of feeling 
that he knows a personality. A good 
biography for use in the schools must 
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tell a man’s life story “as nearly as 
possible as the subject went through 
with it, and answer affirmatively the 
question, ‘Is this the man’?” 

Style and diction should be adapted 
to children and adolescents. The mod- 
ern school of “debunking” biography, 
where ideals and idols are laid low for 
the delectation of the cynical, should 
have no representatives in the child’s 
library. Avoid also the old fashioned 
biography filled with uncritical, credu- 
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lous adulation of the hero, although 
these do less harm than the former. A 
sympathetic biographer, who adheres to 
facts and makes a careful selection of 
data to show the development of the 
man, is the ideal writer of children’s 
books of this type. 

Mr. Doudna recommended the read- 
ing of two books, The art of biography, 
by Thayer, and Biography—the litera- 
ture of personality, by Johnson, for 
those who want to build up their col- 
lections in this field. 


WHY NOT READ THE BEST 


Miss Letha M. Davidson, Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the Des Moines Pub- 
lic Library and formerly in charge of 
the school work of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, spoke on Methods of en- 
couraging young people to read good 
literature. “The child of today will not 
read unless he wants to, so it is plain 
that the librarian’s task consists almost 
solely in getting him to want to read 
the best books. And to do that the li- 
brarian must not only know good liter- 
ature herself; she must, above all things 
know, understand and like children.” 

Children today are individualists, es- 
pecially American children. As a re- 


sult of a very broad curriculum in the 
schools, they come to the library asking 
for easier books than we read at the 
same age. Personal friendship and in- 
dividual consideration is really the main- 
spring of all work with children, and 
the hidden purpose in all the other de- 
vices for bringing about an improvement 
in their choice of reading. 

Club work with children, reading 
courses for credit, and selection of class 
room libraries for the schools were 
points taken up by Miss Davidson. Her 
address will appear in full in the Octo- 
ber, 1929, number of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 


TEACHING LIBRARY USE 
By Agnes King 


There exists a definite need for in- 
struction in the handling of books, us- 
ing their indexes and contents intelli- 
gently, finding books on the shelves rap- 
idly, and knowing how to get the in- 
formation from the card catalog that 
will be of use in preparing lessons with 
a minimum of wasted effort. The li- 
brary is not self-explanatory, although 
much can be accomplished by free use 
of signs and directions. 

Library class work should be planned 
out definitely in advance. Talk over 
the matter with teachers of various sub- 
jects and correlate the library instruc- 
tion with that of other courses. This 
will motivate the work and the library 


will seem an integral part of the school. 
Recently there has been a movement on 
the part of school librarians to have the 
teacher share in the instruction. Es- 
pecially is this true where there are 
enormous groups of children and a very 
busy librarian. The actual putting 
down of bibliographical references in 
good form, the keeping of notebooks, if 
required, can be revised and graded by 
the teacher of the subject. 

The socialized recitation, the prob- 
lem method of instruction, the contract 
plan now used in so many schools make 
necessary the assembling of much sup- 
plementary material by the librarian. 
Students may help in getting this ma- 
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terial together and assume responsibili- 
ty for its being returned in good condi- 
tion and promptly. This really con- 
stitutes library instruction in itself. 

Many other contacts result in a bet- 
ter knowledge of the resources of the 
library by the students. Reading Clubs, 
the activities connected with Book Week, 
Indoor and Outdoor activities, Class 
plays and the High School orchestra all 
offer means of enlarging the service of 
the school library to the student. 

Over two hundred high school li- 
braries in the state of Wisconsin are 
offering credit for instruction in the 
use of books and libraries. Sometimes 
definite credit is given for library in- 
struction, in other instances credit is 
counted in with some other course, us- 
ually the English course. At the pres- 
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ent time, the latter method is prefer- 
able, since English credits are recog- 
nized by all colleges and universities, 
while there may be some question as to 
credits in Library Instruction. 

The school library yearbook, 1927, 
Part 2, outlines courses of instruction 
in the use of books and libraries for ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, teachers’ colleges and courses 
for freshmen in colleges and universi- 
ties. Librarians can adapt to their own 
needs much of the material found here, 
however, each prospective teacher of the 
use of the library to school children 
should be familiar with the course of 
study in her own school system, and 
work in harmony with the methods of 
teaching and organization of her own 
school. 


For bibliography on Teaching the Use of the School Library, see Wis. Lib. Bul. 25:57-8. 
Feb. '27. 





BOOKS COURSE 


As an introduction to the course, Miss 
Reely outlined some of the activities of 
the past ten years that have contrib- 
uted to the “humanizing of knowledge,” 
beginning with a summary of James 
Harvey Robinson’s book of that title. 
The history of certain significant books, 
Wells’ Outline of History Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria, Durant’s Story of Phil- 
osophy, and such contributions to science 
as the books of Wiggam, Dorsey, Slos- 
son and De Kruif, was traced, showing 
the trend toward serious reading. The 
activities of publishers in issuing inex- 
pensive series and cheap reprints, the 
changing demand at public libraries, 
the various actvities that come under 
the head of adult education, the chang- 
ing contents of the magazines, and the 
development of the Book Club idea were 
other phases considered. 

In conclusion it was suggested that all 
these movements are related to our new 
conception of education, not as prepara- 
tion for life but as a continuing process, 


to the new data on the capacity of 
adults to learn, and to the new uses of 
leisure. 


Suggested References For Reading 


Lindeman. The meaning of adult educa- 
tion. 1926. Republic. $1. 
Hart. Social interpretation of education. 
1929. Holt. $3.60. 

Thorndike. 

lan. 3. 
Gray & Monroe. The reading interests and 
habits of adults. 1929. Macmillan. $3.50. 
fisher. Why stop. learning. 1927. Har- 
court. $2. 


Adult learning. 1928. Macmil- 


Book clubs 


Whipple. Books %. the belt. Nation, 128: 
182-3, Feb. 13 
Sherman. Reply. ; 128:345. Mr. 20, 


Salpeter. Book clubs and publishers. Out- 
look, 151:630-1. Ap. 17, ’29. 


Cheap reprints 


Haldeman-Julius. The first hundred mil- 
lion. Simon & Schuster. 

Gratton. Books—5 ¢- $1. Nation. 128 :468-— 
. Ap. 17, °29. 

Long. No book more than $1. Wis. lib. 
Bul. 25:132-5. May ’29. 


Magazines 


Whipple. Revolution on Quality _ street. 
~~ 57:119-24, 427-32. Nov. '26-Jan. 
Mie 2 
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WHAT TO READ ON PHILOSOPHY 
Max C. Otto, Department of Philosophy 


Professor Otto opened the series with 
a discussion of books in his field. Stat- 
ing that he considered it his function 
to disturb people not to lull them to 
rest— they go to rest so easily and the 
present is no time for resting—he pre- 
sented first a group of provocative books 
in religion, for religion today is a phil- 
osophical problem. First, an admirable 
general book, notable for its fairmind- 
edness, Current Christian Thinking, by 
G. B. Smith; then books representing 
the conservative attitude, Christianity 
and liberalism, by J. G. Machen, spokes- 
man for the fundamentalists, and The 
belief of Catholics, by Father Ronald 
Knox. The liberal thinkers, of whom 
Rev. Barstow, who was to follow, is 
one, he represented by Fosdick and A. 
Maude Royden, the radicals by the Hu- 
manist sermons, of C. W. Reese. An- 
other “unashamed radical’ added to 
this group is R. W. Sellers of Michi- 
gan, author of The next step in religion; 
another is Harry F. Ward, whose Our 
economic morality has just been pub- 
lished. With a shelf of books such as 
this, the library would have a stimu- 
lating collection designed to arouse 
thought. If we have only hush-hush 
books, the library is not functioning as 
it should. 

In the same way Professor Otto 
grouped the books on Ethics, on Logic 
and on Metaphysics. One particularly 
interesting group comprized the “fron- 
tier” books, Brownell’s The new uni- 
verse, Eddington, The nature of the 
physical world, Morgan’s Emergent evo- 
lution, Whitehead’s Science and the 
modern world, and chief of them just 
now, the book that is sweeping us all off 
our feet, Walter Lippmann’s Preface to 
morals. 


For the older philosophers, Professor 
Otto recommended particularly the vol- 
umes of selections available in Every- 
man’s and The Modern Student’s Li- 
In conclusion he testified to the 


brary. 








growing interest in the subject of phil- 
osophy, evidenced not only by the sale 
of Durant, but by the sale of all books 
in philosophy, by the number of stu- 
dents in the university electing courses, 
and the demand outside for lectures and 
courses. Members of the Philosophy 
department could be busy every night of 
the week giving lectures or teaching 
classes. 


Books on Philosophy 
Suggested by Professor Otto 














Adler, F. An ethical philosophy of life. 
Appleton. 
Ames, E. S. Religion. Holt. 
—— Introduction to _ philosophy. 
Holt. 
Brownell, B. The new universe. Van Nos- 
trand. 
Burt, E. A. Principles and problems of 
right thinking. Harcourt. 
Butler, S. Note books. Fifield. (London) 
Columbia University Associates. Reflective 
thinking. 
Creighton, J. E. An _ introductory logic. 
Macmillan. 
Croce, B. Aesthetic as science. Macmillan. 
Dewey, J. Experience and nature. Norton. 
How we think. Heath. 
Human Nature and Conduct. Holt. 
The public and its problems. Holt. 
Reconstruction in philosophy. Holt. 


Dickinson, G. Lowes. A modern symposium. 
Doubleday. 


Eddington, A. S. The nature of the physi- 


eal world. Macmillan. 

Ellis, Havelock. The dance of life. Hough- 
ton. 

Everett. W. G. (Moral values. Holt. 

Fite, W. Moral philosophy. The Dial Press. 

Fosdick. H. E. Christianity and progress. 
Revell. 

Hoernle, R. F. A. Idealism as a philosophy. 
Doran. 

Huxley, A. Proper studies. Doubleday. 


Huxley, J. Religion without revelation. 
Harper. 

James, Wm. Essays and reviews. 

— Letters. 

—Pluralistic universe. 

Psychology. 

Talks to teachers. 

The will to believe. 

Memories and studies. 

——Pragmatism. 

Radical empiricism. 

‘Varieties of religious experience. 
Knox, Father Ronald. The belief of Cath- 
olics. Harper. 
Lippmann, Walter. 
Macmillan. 
Machen, J. G. 
Macmillan. 




















Preface to morals. 


Christianity and liberalism. 


Morgan, C. Lloyd. Emergent evolution. 
Holt. 

Parker, DeW. H. The analysis of art. 
Yale Univ. Press. 

Paulson, F. Introduction to philosophy. 
olt. 


System of ethics. Scribners. 








yn. 





nm. 
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Peirce, C. S. Chance, love, and logic. 


Harcourt. 
Randall, J. H. Jr. Our changing civiliza- 
tion. Stokes. 


Ratner, J. The philosophy of John Dewey. 
(Two books of selections) Holt. 

Rees, C. W. Humanist sermons. Open 
Court. 

Robinson, D. S. An anthology of recent 
philosophy. Crowell. 


Royce, J. The religious aspect of philoso- 
phy. Houghton. 

Royden, A. Maude. I believe in God. 
Harper. 
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Russell, Bertrand. Philosophy. Norton. 

Santayana, G. Platonism and the spiritual 
life. Scribner. 

‘The realm of essence. 

——tThe sense of beauty. 

Scepticism and animal faith. 

Sharp, F. C. Ethics. Century. 

Smith, G. B. Current Christian thinking. 
Chicago Univ. Press. 

Smith, T. V. The democratic way of life. 
Chicago Univ. Press. 

Whitehead. A. N. Science and the modern 
world. Macmillan. 





Scribner. 








PRESENT TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS READING 


Rev. Robbins W. Barstow, First Congregational Church 


In stating his own position, that of 
liberal Protestant Christianity, Mr. 
Barstow expressed his faith in books of 
constructive criticism, also his belief in 
the growing interest on the part of all 
sorts of people in questions of religion. 
More and more people are turning to 
serious books that interpret human life. 
More books are being read and the mag- 
azines are printing more articles on 
questions of religion. Later Mr. Bar- 
stow took occasion to speak of the Re- 
ligious Book Club and to commend the 
work it is doing. This is an advisory 
organization, not run for profit. Its 
Bulletin was also commended as a 
source of information about religious 
books. Mr. Barstow’s recommended 
books, conveniently grouped and ably 
characterized, comprized the following: 


General view of religion 


Begbie. Seven ages. 

Somewhat similar to Durant. 
Lippmann. Preface to morals. 

“No one can read it without being 

stirred.” 

Browne. This believing world. 
Jones. Christ at the round table. 

The modern view of the Bible. 
Fosdick. Modern use of the Bible. 
Douglas. Those disturbing miracles. 
Browne. Graphic Bible. 
King. Bible and common sense. 
Barton. Book nobody knows. 


Books about Christ 


Barton. Man nobody knows. 
Papini. Life of Christ. 
Case. Jesus. 
Bowie. The master. 
Recommended for general reader. 
Murry. Jesus, man of genius. 


A psychological study. 
Marquis. The dark hours. 
drama. 


The church and organized religion 


Atkins. Making of the Christian mind. 
Sperry. Reality in worship. 
Sheppard. Impatience of a parson. 


A book not to be missed by any one 
interested in reconstruction of the church. 


Science and Religion 


Mather. Science in search of God. 
Wieman. Wrestle of religion with truth. 
Fosdick. Christianity and progress. 


Pupin. The new reformation. 


Social problems 


Page. Recent gains in American civiliza- 
tion. 
Franklin. A. B. C. of prohibition. 
A book on the anti side, off set by the 
two following. 
Feldman. Prohibition, its economic and in- 
dustrial aspects. 


Fisher. Prohibition still at its worst. 
Merrill. Christian internationalism. 
Morrison. Outlawry of war. 


Davis. Business and the church. 
Ward. Our economic morality. 
Steiner. The making of a great race. 


Home life and sex problems 


Eddy. Sex and youth. 
Popenoe. Modern marriage. 

Highly recommended. Two chapters in 
particular are suitable for young people 
about to be married. 

Fiske. Changing family. 
Norris. Home. 


Biography 


Speight. Lift and writings of John Bunyan. 
Lee. The Lord’s horseman (John Wesley) 
Bradford. D. L. Moody, a worker in souls. 
Salvatorelli. The life of St. Francis of As- 


sisi. 
Abbott. Reminiscences. 


Inspirational books 


Gilkey. Present day dilemas in religion. 
Fosdick. Adventurous living. 

Twelve tests of character. 

Wells. Open conspiracy. 

Coe. Motives of men 

Wieman. Methods of private religious liv- 





ing. 
Jefferson. Five present day controversies. 
Niebuhr. Does civilization need religion. 
Lake. Religion of yesterday and tomorrow. 
Barton. What can a man believe. 
Brown. Beliefs that matter. 
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BOOKS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Edwin E. Witte, Chief, Legislative Reference Library 


Mr. Witte had selected for discussion 
a group of books on some of the live 
questions of the day, and throughout his 
talk he stressed the vital importance of 
these questions, urging greater activity 
on the part of libraries in circulating 
books and other material that contri- 
bute to enlightened public opinion. The 
librarian, he pointed out, is a public 
servant. The complexity of the ma- 
chine that we call government is shown 
by the fact that the librarian and the 
humblest worker on the public highway 
belong to the same organization. 

In taking up each group of books, he 
brought out clearly the present signifi- 
cance of the situation involved. For 
Farm Relief he outlined the develop- 
ment since 1920. With reference to 
Cooperative Marketing, he explained 
that the cooperative movement here in 
Wisconsin has passed the stage of ex- 
perimentation and is now an accepted 
way of doing business. Under Forestry 
he discussed the question from the 
point of view of a state that has lost 
its forests and is now considering re- 
placing them. The Power Question was 
characterized as one of the great public 
questions of the day. We are at the 
dawn of the electrical age. And so on 
thru the list. 

Another point stressed thruout was, 
that on all public questions books are 
behind the times and that the live li- 
brarian will be on the lookout for 
pamphlet and document material. The 
inclusion of material of this kind is one 
of the admirable points about this list; 
another is its balance, with representa- 
tions of both sides of every question. 


One Hundred One Recent Books on 
Public Questions 


Compiled by Edwin E. Witte 


Farm Relief 
Taylor. Outlines of agricultural economics. 
1925. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Seligman. The economics of farm relief. 
1929. Columbia University. $3. 





Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture. 
The condition of agriculture in the United 
States and measures for its improvement. 
1927. Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. and Ch. of 
Com. of the U. S. 2.50. 

Wallace. Our debt and duty to the farm- 
er. 1925. Century. $1.75. 

Boyle. Farm relief. 1928. Doubleday-Page, 

Plans of Farm relief. Editorial 

reports. March, 1929. 


research 


Cooperative Marketing 


Benton. (Marketing of farm products. 1926. 
Shaw. 4. 

Jesness. Cooperative marketing of farm 
products. 1923. Lippincott. $3. 

Steen. Cooperative marketing. 1923. Dou- 


bleday-Page. $2. 
Forestry 


American Tree Association. Forestry al- 
manac. 1929. The Association. $2. 
Brown. Forests products. ‘Their manufac- 

ture and use. 1927. Wiley. 


Cameron. The development of governmen- 
tal forest contro) in the United States. 
1928. Johns Hopkins Press. $3. 

Wisconsin Legislature: Interim committee 
on forestry. Report. 1929. The Com- 
mittee. Free. 

Forestry in Wisconsin: A new outlook 
(Proceedings of the Wisconsin commer- 
cial forestry conference). 1928. The Con- 
ference. (49 E. Wells St., Milwaukee). 


Wilson. Forest trees of Wisconsin: 
to know them. 1928. 
vation Commission. 


How 
Wisconsin Conser- 
15¢. 


Power Question 


Bruere and others. Giant power (Survey, 
vol. LI, No. 11, March 1, 1924) Survey 
associates. 50¢. 


Giant power: Large scale electrical devel- 
opment as a social factor. (Annals Amer- 


ican Academy of Political and _ Social 
Science, CXVIII, No. 1) March, 1925. 
Glaeser. 


Outlines of public utility econom- 

ics. 1927. Macmillan. 4.25. 

awe Public ownership. 1925. Crow- 
e ' 

Murray. Superpower: its genesis and _ its 
future. 1926. McGraw-Hill. $3. 

Raushenbush and Laidler. Power control. 
1928. New Republic. ° 

Cooke, M. L. What price electricity for 
our homes. 1927. The author, 1520 Lo- 
cust St.. Philadelphia. Not sold. 

National Electric Light Association: Elec 
tric light and power rates in the United 


States. 1928. The Association. 15¢. 
St. Lawrence Waterway 
Ritter. Transportation economics of the 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship canal. 
1925. Great Lakes. St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association. $1.50. 

Dept. of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: Great Lakes-to- 
ocean waterways. 1927. Supt. Pub. Doc 


Report on the 
1927. Supt. 


25¢. 
Joint Board of Engineers: 
St. Lawrence waterway. 
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Pub. Doc. $1.35. 
The Great Lakes-to-Atlantic Waterway 
Project. Sept. 17, 1928. Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 


Transportation 


Jones. Principles of railroad  transporta- 
tion. 1924. ‘Macmillan. $3.50. 

Ogg and Brindley. Highway administration 
and finance. 1927. McGraw-Hill. $4. 
The problem of railroad consolidations (Con- 
gressional Digest, vol. VI, No. 3). 1927. 
Congressional Digest (Munsey_ Bidg., 
Washington). 50¢. 

Johnson, Huebner and Wilson. Principles 
of transportation. 1928. Appleton. 5. 
Splawn. Consolidation of railroads. 1924. 
1921. Macmillan. 


Tariff 


Taussig. Tariff history of the United States. 
1923. Putnam. $2.50. 

Crompton. The Tariff: An _ interpretation 
0 a bewildering problem. Macmillan. 
1927. 2.50 


Cae. International economic policies, 
192 $3.50. 


Concentration in Finance, Trade and 
Industry 


Baxter. Chain store distribution and man- 
agement. 1928. Harper. x 

Darby. Story of the chain store. 1928. 
Dry goods Economist. $2. 

Collins. Branch pone question. 1926. 
Macmillan. $1.7 

Jones. Trust tilioes in the United States. 
1921. Macmillan. 3. 


Immigration 


Fairchild. Immigration: A world move- 
ment and its American significance. 1925. 
Macmillan. $2.80. 

Abbott. Immigration. 1924, 
Chicago. $4.5 

Garis. ciate restriction. 1927. Mac- 
millan. $4. 


Univ. of 


Stabilization of Industry 


President’s conference on unemployment. 
Business cycles and unemployment. 1923. 
McGraw-Hill. i 

Hansen. Business cycle theory. 1927. 


Regularization of employment. 
1925. Harper. $3.50. 

Harrison and others. Public employment 
tae 1924. Russell Sage Foundation. 


Forsberg. Selected articles on unemploy- 
— insurance. 1926. Wilson, H. W. 


President’s conference on unemployment: 
Recent economic changes. 1929. Me- 
Graw-Hill 


Labor Problems 


Hardeman. American labor sagem 1928. 
New York. Harcourt-Brace. 

Commons and Andrews. Peathite of la- 
bor legislation. 1927. Harper. ke 

Tugwell. — coming of age. 1927. 
Harcourt-Bra 
ck. Political. “and industrial democracy. 
1926. Funk. 

Frankfurter and Greene. Injunctions in la- 
bor disputes. 1929. 


Pablic Safety 


National Safety Council. Accidents facts, 
1928, 1928. The Council (Free) 
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National conference on street and highway 
safety. 1926: Proceedings. Committee 
reports and uniform vehicle code. 1926. 
11 pts. Gov't. Prt. Office. 

National Safety Council: An _ introduction 
= ay efucation. 1924. The council. 


¢. 
McClintock: Street traffic control. 1925. 
McGraw-Hill. $3. 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Code Committee of Wisconsin. 
Report and recommendations. 1928. Wis. 
Conf. of Social Work (Not sold). 

The child, the clinic and the court (Sym- 
posium). 1925. New Republic. $1. 

United States. Children’s bureau. Child 
labor, outlines for study. 1926. Gov’t 
Prt. Of. (free from children’s bureau). 


Women’s Equal Rights Amendment 


Johnsen. Special legislation for women. 
1926. Wilson. 0¢. 

Women in the modern world (Annals Amer. 
Acad. of Pol. & Soc. Science vol. CXXXV 
No. 228) 1928. $1. 


Poverty and Dependency 


Gillin. Poverty and dependency, their re- 
lief and prevention. 1926. Century. $4. 

Lapp. Justice first. 1928. Century. $2.25. 

Morgan. Public relief of sickness. 1922. 
Macmillan. 

Epstein. The challenge of the aged. 1928. 
Vanguard Press. $3. 


Crime and Law Enforcement 


Gillin. Criminology and _  penology. 1926. 
Century. $4.50. 

Thrasher. The gang. 1927. 
Chicago. $3. 

Kavanagh. The criminal and his allies. 
1928. Bobbs, Merrill. 3. 

Kirby. Criminal justice, 1928. Wilson 
(Hand book series) $2.40. 


Prohibition 


Feldman. Prohibition: its economic and 
industrial aspects. 1927. Appleton. $2. 
Fisher. lca a at its worst. 1926. 
Macmillan. $1.7 

Darrow and wee The ee mania. 
1927. Boni & Liveright. $2.5 

Odegard. Pressure politics. i928. Colum- 
bia University. $3.50. 


University of 


Election Law Changes 


Merriam and Overacker. Primary elections. 
928. Chicago University. 

The Direct Primary (Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science. CVI. March, 1923) 1923. The 
Academy. if 

Rocca. Nominating methods: with special 
reference to the direct primary. 1927. 
Nat. League of Women Voters. 15¢. 

Sikes. State and federal corrupt acc 
legislation. 1928. Duke Univ. 

Pollock. Party campaign funds. 1926. 
Knopf. $3. 

Rocca. Corrupt practices legislation. 1928. 
Nat. League of Women Voters. 15¢. 

Hoag and Hallett. Proportional representa- 

tion. 1926. Macmillan. 5. 

Merriam and Gosnell. Non-voting; Causes 
and methods of control. 1924. Universi- 
ty of Chicago. $2.50. 


State Government 
Buck. Administrative consolidation in state 


government. 1924. National Municipal 
League. 25¢. 
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Willoughby. Principles of public adminis- 
tration. 1927. Johns Hopkins Press. $5. 


Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 


State budget systems. 1922. The cham- 
ber (Harrisburg). Not sold. 

Mathews. American state government. 
1924. Appleton. $3.75. 

Dodd. State government in the United 
States. 1922. Century. $3.75. 


County Government 
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Municipal government in the United 
1926. Century. 


Reed. 
States. 


Public Finance 


National Industrial Conference Board. Cost 
of government in the United States. 
1925-26. 1926. The Board. $2. 

Lutz. Public finance. 1924. Appleton. $4. 

Hunter. Outlines of public finance. 1926. 
Harper. $3.25 





Jensen. Problems of public finance. 1924, 
Rocca. County government. 1928. Nat. Crowell. 
League of Women Voters. 20¢. MacDonald. Federal aid. 1928. Crowell. 
Shambaugh. County government and ad- 2.75. 
ministration in Iowa. 1925. Iowa His- Willoughby. National budget system. 
torical Society. $3. 1927. Johns Hopkins Press. $3. 
James. Local government in the United The ability of the states to support educa- 
States. 1921. Appleton. $2.50. tion (Research Bul. Nat. Education Ass’n, 
vol. IV Nos. 1 & 2) 1926. The Ass'n. 
City Government 50¢. 
: Schultz. The taxation of inheritance. 1926, 
White. The city manager. 1927. Univer- Houghton-Mifflin. s 
sity of Chicago. ‘. Edie and Metzger. State income taxation. 
Buck. Municipal budget and budget mak- 1926. Indiana Univ. Bureau of Business 
ing. 1926. Nat’l. Municipal League. $1.50. Administration. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Carl Russell Fish, Department of History 


The subject of greatest universal in- 
terest, aside from the weather, is biog- 
raphy, said Professor Fish. This is one 
phase of the universal interest in gos- 
sip. Good gossip is good biography. 
The character and degree of interest 
changes from time to time. Just at 
present biography is the fashion of the 
moment, a fact for which the failure of 
the novel is partly responsible. The 
novel at the present time is divorced 
from reality and biography is taking its 
place for popular reading. 

Two strains are evident in the pres- 
ent trend of biographical writing. One 
is an unwillingness to recognize great- 
ness, a tendency to reduce great men of 
the past to the common level. The oth- 
er is a love for scandal. (Scandal has 
always played a part in biography, as 
witness Plutarch. Plutarch was as 
scandalous as Strachey, although per- 
haps not as brilliant.) 

Good biography, however, should have 
a different basis. It should first bring 
out differences—diversity. Then it 
should present facts—reality. Biogra- 
phy today is influenced by psychology, 
and psychology is an immature science. 

Certain biographers of today were 
characterized: 


Bradford, who did his best work in 
his civil war portraits, because he was 
thoroughly grounded in his subject. 

Rupert Hughes, who proved that 
Washington belonged to the younger 
generation. 

Beveridge, who displays one of the 
qualities of the amateur, failure to do 
justice to contemporaries of his subject. 

Allen Nevins, a competent biographer 
using the scissors and paste method. 

Woodward, a striking example of the 
democratic bias; like the small boy who 
can pull a watch to pieces without ex- 
plaining what makes it go. 

Strachey, an essayist writing about 
people. 

Ludwig, writing with intense earnest- 
ness and a tendency to over-simplify, us- 
ing characters to express ideas. 

Maurois, subtle and lucid, with a ca- 
pacity to enter into the mind of his sub- 
ject (Disraeli). 

In conclusion Professor Fish said 
again that biography today is a substi- 
tute for fiction, not a branch of history, 
and he urged a policy of balance. When 
you circulate one of the recent best sel- 
lers, circulate also one of the standard 
historical works; balance a book by an 
amateur with a book by a professional. 
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BOOKS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Abby L. Marlatt, Director, Course in Home Economics 


Sewing and cooking no longer con- 
stitute the whole of Home Economics, 
said Miss Marlatt in opening. Rath- 
er, aS she defined the subject, it 
takes in everything that enters into the 
making of a home where character can 
be built. “And if you say, Why, that 
is life! All right, for that is what 
home economics is.” 

Her list of books begins with the 
shell of the home—books on _ house 
planning, including background books 
that show the development of the home. 
These are followed by books on home 
furnishing and decoration. Books on 
costume had been chosen with reference 
to cost as well as to value; the books on 
dress were chosen to teach color, line 
and design, not dressmaking; the books 
on weaving were selected with a view 
to encouraging handicraft, for in this 
day of the machine it is desirable that 
craft work be preserved and fostered. 

The discussion of cook books was par- 
ticularly interesting, as it brought out 
the international character of the books 
chosen, and showed how cook books 
might be a real factor in promoting bet- 
ter understanding of other nations. In 
answer to a question, Miss Marlatt de- 
scribed the qualities of a good cook book 
of whch labor saving methods and 
preservation of food values are the 
prime requisites. 


Reading List in Home Economics 
Compiled by Abby L. Marlatt 


House Planning 


Addy, S. O. Evolution of the English home. 
Architect’s Small House Service Bureau of 
Minnesota, Inc. How to plan, finance 
and build your home. 1922. Caspar. 


Chandler, J. E. The colonial house. 1924. 
McBride. $5. 

Caffin, C. H. How to study architecture. 
1917. Dodd. $4. 

Coffin, L. A. et al. Small French build- 
ings. 1921. Scribner. 10. 

Davie, W. G. et al. Old cottages, Cots- 
wold district. 1908. Helburn. $8.40. 
Dustman, U. M. Construction of dwelling 
houses and bungalows. 1911. C. C. 
Thompson. $1. 


Eberlein, H. D. Architecture of colonial 
America. 1915. Little. 3.50. 

Eberlein, H. D. & Ramsdell, R. W. Small 
manor houses and farmsteads in France. 
1926. Lippincott. $15. 

Embury, Aymar. The Dutch colonial house. 
1913. McBride. $2.50. 

The livable house. 1917. Moffat. $2.50. 

Flagg, Ernest. Small houses. 1922. Scrib- 
ner. $15. 

Goodnow, Ruby R. & Adams, Rayne. The 
honest house. 1914. Century. $4.50. 
Gray, Greta. House and home. 1927. Lip- 

pincott. $3. 

Hamlin, T. F. The enjoyment of architec- 
ture. 1921. Scribner. $3. 

Jackson, A. W. The half timber house. 
1912. McBride. $3.50. 

Kimball, S. F. Domestic architecture of 
American colonies. 

Mead. Marcia & Higgins, D. P. Homes of 
character. 1926. Dodd. $3.50. 

Newcomb, Rexford. The Spanish house for 
America. 1927. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Price, C. M. Practical book of architecture. 
1916. Lippincott. $7.50. 

Saylor, H. H. Inexpensive homes of indi- 
viduality. 1912. McBride. $.75. 

Sturgis, R. S. History of architecture. 3v. 
1906. Baker. $5 ea. 

White, C. E. The bungalow book. 1928. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 

Successful houses. 1912. 

50 


3.50. 
Wright. Richardson. 
book of houses. 191 





Macmillan. 





House and garden 


Home Furnishing and Decoration 


Ackerman, Phyllis. Wallpaper. 1928. 
Stokes. -50. 

Adler, Hazel. The new 
Century. $4.50. 

Averill. Japanese 
Dodd 3 


interior. 1916. 

flower arrangement. 
odd. be 

Benn, R. D. Style in furniture. 1904. 
Longmans. $6. 

Binns, C. F. ati craft. 1922. Van 
Nostrand. $2.5 

Blake, J. P. Littie books about old furni- 
ture. 1911-13. Stokes. Tudor to Stuart. 
Chippendale. $1.75 ea. Queen Anne. 
Sheraton. 

Clifford, C. R. Period furniture. 1922. Clif- 
ford & Lawton. $7.50. 

Cornelius, C. O. Furniture masterpieces of 
Duncan Phyfe. 1922. Doubleday. 

Early American furniture. 1926. Cen- 
tury 

wheriahe, H. D. & McClure, Abbot. Practi- 
cal book of period furniture. 1914. Lip- 
pincott. $8.50. 
House furnishing and decoration. 1914. 
McBride. $2.50. 

—, Mabel S. 
1898. Prang. 
Fales, Winnifred. A simple course in home 

decoration. 1923. Dodd. 

Goldstein, Harriet I. & Goldstein, Vetta. 
4 everyday life. 1925. Macmillan. 
3.5 








7 to enjoy pictures. 


$3.50. 

Holloway, E. S. Practical book of furnish- 
ing the small house and apartment. 1922. 
Lippincott. $6.50. 

Jackson, Alice & Jackson, Bettina. The 
study of interior decoration. 1928. Dou- 
bleday. $2.50. 

Jakway, B. C. Principles of interior dec- 
oration. 1922. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Langton, Mary B. How to know oriental 
rugs. 1904. Appleton. $3. 
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Litchfield, Frederick. History of furniture. 
1907. Helburn. 6. 

Macquoid, Percy & Edwards, Ralph A ee 
tionary of English furniture. 3v. 1924- 

27. Scribner. $40 ea. 

Mumford, J. K. Oriental rugs. 1915. Scrib- 
ner. 

Northend, “Mary H. Art of home decoration. 
1921. Dodd. $3.50. 

The small house; its possibilities. 1923. 
Dodd. $2.50. 

Parsons, F. A. Interior 
Doubleday. 

Peabody, H. C. 
1921. Little. 

—— the house beautiful. 





decoration. 1915. 
‘Inside the house beautiful. 
3. 

1923. Lit- 








tle 
‘What makes the house beautiful. 1920. 
Little. $3. 
Percival, MacIver. The chintz book. 1923. 
Stokes. 


Seal, Ethel D. Furnishing the little house. 
1924. Century. 

Shackleton, Robert & Shackleton, Elizabeth. 
Adventures in home making. 1910. Penn. 


Book of building and 
Doubleday. $2. 


$5. 
Townsend, Reginald. 
interior decoration. 1923. 


History of Costume 


Ashdown, Emily J. 
Stokes. $4.50. 

Davis, W. S.. A day in old Athens. 1914. 
Allyn. $1.60. 

Earle, Alice M. Two centuries of costume 
in America. 1910. Macmillan. 2.50. 

Fairholt. History of English costume. 

Hope. Costume of the ancient. 

Kelley, Francis. Historic costume. 
La Croix, Paul. Manners, customs, and 
dress during the Middle Ages. 
Lacy, Thomas. Female costume. 
Lester, Katherine M. Historic 
1925. Manual Arts Press. 2.50. 

Mason, O. T. Woman’s share in ‘primitive 
culture. 1904. Appleton. $3. 

Planche. History of British costume. 

Shaw, Henry. Dresses and decorations of 
the Middle Ages. American costume. 


British costume. 1910. 


costume. 


Dress and Dressmaking 


Baldt, Laura I. 
Lippincott. 
Burbank, Emily. The smartly dressed wom- 

an. 1925. Dodd. $3. 

Ditchett, S. H. Historic costumes. Their 
influence on modern fashions. 1920. Tex- 
tile Publishing Company. -50. 

= Jane. Dressmaking. 1917. 


$2. 
Goldstein, Harriet I. & Goldstein, Vetta. 
$3.60." everyday life. 1925. Macmillan. 
Parsons, F. A. Psychology of dress. 1920. 
Doubleday. $5. 
1924, 


Story. Margaret. 
Funk. $3.50. 
Traphagen, Ethel H. Costume Sostgn and 
illustration. 1918. Wiley. $3.50. 
Winterburn, Florence M. Principles of cor- 
rect dress. 1914. Harper. » 
Woolman, Mary S. Clothing. 1926. Lip- 
pincott. $2.50. 


2 Clothing for women. 1924. 


Scribner. 


How to dress well. 


Weaving 


Hall, Eliza C. Book of handwoven cover- 
lets. 1912. Little. $4. 

Hooper, Luther. Sy elm for beginners. 
1920. Pitman. $1.5 


— loom ja A 1920. Pitman. 
——Weaving with small Souvane. 3v. 
1923-25. Pitman. $2.25 e 
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Landes, John. 
ee 1925. 


Book of patterns for hand 
Shuttle Craft Guild, 14 


Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. $10. 

Todd, Mattie Hand loom weaving. 1902. 

Rand. $.90. 

Woodhouse, Thomas. Handicraft art of 
Oxford. $2. 


weaving. 1921. 
Worst, E. F. Foot power loom weaving. 
1924. Bruce. $6. 
How to weave linens. 1926. 
$3.50. 


Bruce. 





History of Textile Crafts 


Baker, D. & Baker, I. S. Batik and other 
pattern dyeing. 1920. Mentzer. $1.80. 
Barker, A. F. & Midgley, Eber. Analysis 
of woven fabrics. 1922. Van Nostrand. 


5. 

Barker, A. F. Textile design. 1903. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

Buchanan, Florence. Home crafts of today 
and yesterday. 1917. Harper. iL. 

Denny, Grace G. Textile fabrics. 1923. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 

Dillmont, Therese de. Encyclopedia of nee- 
dlework. 1928. Westerman. $1.50. 

Dyer, Elizabeth. — fabrics. 1927. 
Houghton. $1.7 

—, Alice M. ane life in colonial days. 

89 Macmillan. $2.50. 


Gibbs. " Charlotte ™M. © aaienes textiles. 
1922. Barrows. $1.5 
Glazier, Richard. fristoric textile fabrics. 


1923. Scribner. $8. 

Hicks, Ami Mali. The craft of hand made 
rugs. 1914. McBride. $2.5 

Hunter, G. Decorative Ceutien 1918. 
Lippincott. $15. 

Lewis, Gertrude C. First lessons in batik. 


1921. Prang. $2. 
Matthews. J. M. Textile fibers. 1924. Wil- 


ey. $10. 
Mijer, Pieter. 


Batiks and how to make 
them. 1919. Dodd. $2.50. 
Symonds, Mary. Elementary embroidery. 


1915. Pitman. $2.25. 
Walton, Perry. Story of 


Sully. $5. 
Warren, Garnet. Textile design. 1926. 


textiles. 1912. 


Food and Food Selection 


Bailey, E. H. S. Food products, their source, 
chemistry, and use. 1921, Blakiston. 


The story of food. 1917. 


Carpenter, F. G. How the world is fed. 
1923. Amer. Bk. Co. 96. 

Halliday, Evelyn G. & Noble, I. T. Hows 
and whys of cooking. 1928. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $2. 

Harap, Henry. The education of the con- 
sumer. 1924. Macmillan. 


Gee 


Crissey, Forrest. 
Rand. $1.25. 


Harris, Jessie W. & Lacey, E. V. Every- 
day foods. 1927. Houghton. $1.56 

Kellogg, V. L. & Taylor, A . The food 
problem. 1917. Macmillan. $1.75 


McCollum, E. V. & 
nutrition. and health. 1926. The authors, 
eOroe” East End Station, Baltimore, Md. 

The American home diet. 1924. Math- 
ews industries, Inc., 685 Mullett St., De- 
troit, Michigan. $3.50. 

Mendel, L. . The changes in our food 
supply. 1916. Yale Univ. Press. $1. 
Monroe, Day & Stratton, L. M. Food buy- 
aes, and our markets. 1925. Barrows. 


Rose, Mary D. ee the family. 1924. 
Macmillan. $2.40. 

Sansum, W. D. The normal diet. 1927. 
Mosby. $1.50. 

Sherman, H. C. Food products. 1924. Mac- 
millan. $3. 
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erman, H. C. & Smith, S. L. The vita- 

—. 1922. Chemical Catalog Co. $5.50. 

Waite, W. C. Economics of consumption. 
1928. McGraw. $3. 

Ward, Artemas. Encyclopedia of food. 
1923. Kelleher, 7d & Smith, 54 W. 
74th St., N. Y. 

Wing, H. H. Milk al its products. 1913. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Nutrition and Dietetics 


Carter, H. S., Howe, P. E. & Mas H. H. 
Nutrition and Clinical dietetics. 1923. Lea. 
$7.50. 


Emerson, W. P. Nutrition and eee 
in children. 1922. Appleton. $2.5 

Harrow, Benjamin. Vitamins: a atael 
food factors. 1922. Dutton. $2.50. 

Holt, L. E. Food health and growth. 1922. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Locke, KE. A. Food values. 1911. 
ton. 

Lusk, Graham. The science of nutrition. 
4th ed. 1928. 

McCollum, E. V. & Simmonds, Nina. The 
newer knowledge of nutrition. 1925. Mac- 
millan. $4.25. Y 

McLester, J. S. Nutrition and diet. 1927. 
Saunders. $8. 

Morse, J. L. Wyman, E. T., Hill, L. W. 
The infant and young child. 1929. Saun- 
ders. 1.75. 

Roberts, Lydia J. Nutrition work with chil- 
dren. 1927. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 

Rose, Mary D. The foundations of nutri- 
tion. 1927. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Sherman, Henry C. Chemistry of food and 
nutrition. 1926. Macmillan. $3.25. 


Apple- 


Cook Books 


Allen, Mrs. Ida Bailey. Cooking, menus, 
service. 1924. Doubleday. $2.25. 
—Vital vegetables. 1927. Doubleday. $2. 
The Delineator cook book. 
Berry, R. M. Fruit recipes. 1907. Dou- 
bleday. 2. 
Bosse, Sara & Babcock, Winnifred. Chi- 
nese-Japanese cook book. 1914. Hotel 
Monthly. $1. 
Boulestin, X. M. Simple French cooking. 
1924. Stokes. $1.75. 
Bradley, Alice. For luncheon and _ supper 
guests. 1922. Barrows. 
—Cooking for profit. 1925. 
of home economics. $3. 
Chan. S. . Chinese cook book. 1917. 
Stokes. $1.75. 
Farmer, Fannie M. Boston cooking school 
cook book. 1923. Little. 2. 
a. Vernon. The Chinese cook book. 
1917. V. Galster, Morris, II. 
Grienbaum, Florence Kressler. the Jewish 
cook book. 
Hill, Janet. 
Little. 
Isola, Antonia. Simple Italian cookery. 
. Harper. $1.25. 
Kander, Lizzie B. The gettionnent cook 
book. 1924. Caspar. $2.5 
Keoleian, A. H. The Po cook book. 
1913. Sully & Kleinteich. $1.25. 
Kephart, Horace. Camp cookery. 1926. 
Macmillan. $1. 
lord, Isabel E. 
1924. Holt. $3. 
Luck, Mrs. Brian. 


s Amer. school 


The book of entrees. 1911. 


Everybody’s cook book. 


The Belgian cook book. 
1915. Dutton. $1. 

Nesbitt, Florence. Low cost cookery. 1924. 
Amer. School of home economics. x 
Powell, Ola. Successful canning and pre- 
serving. 1919. Lippincott. $3. 

Rector, George. Rector cook book. 1928. 
Author, Box 1071, Chicago. $1.10. 
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Richards, Lenore & Treat, Nola. Quantity 
cookery. 1922. Little. ’$2. 

Rorer, Sarah T. New cook book. 1902. 
Macrae. $2. 

Canning and preserving. 1912. Ma- 
crae. 

Rose, Flora. The new Butterick cook book. 

Smith, Frances L. Recipes and menus for 
fifty. 1913. Barrows. 

Van Arsdale, May B., Monroe, Day, & Bar- 
ber, M. I. Our candy recipes. 1922. Mac- 
millan. $1.20. 

Woods, Bertha. Foods for the foreign born. 





Table Service and Entertaining 
Allen, Lucy G. Table service. 1924. Lit- 
tle. $1.75. 


Bailey, N. B. Meal planning and _ table 
service. 1924. Manual arts press. $1.60. 

Martens, F. H. The book of good manners. 
1923. J. A. Richards, Inc., 578 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. $3. 

Tipton, Edna S. Table —— for the host- 
ess. 1926. Appleton. $1.5 


Household Income, Expenditure and 
Management 


Abel, Mary H. Successful family life on 
by Pema income. 1927. Lippincott. 
5 


Andrews, B. . Economics of the house- 
hold. 1925. eg 25. 
Balderston, Lydia R. Housewifery. 1921. 


Lippincott. $3. 

Laundering. 1923. oa $3. 

Chase, Stuart & Schlink, J. Your money’s 
worth. 1927. acien $2. 

Donham, S. Agnes. Spending the family in- 
come. 1921. Little. $1.75. 

oe Lillian E. The we ened and 
her job. 1927. Appleton. $1.7 

Groves, E. R. The drifting je. 1926. 
Houghton. $2. 

Haskins, C. W. How to keep household ac- 
counts. 1903. Harper. $1.35. 

Hoyt, E. E. The consumption of wealth. 





1928. 

Leeds, J. B. The household budget. 1917. 
J. B. Leeds, Lys W. School Lane, German- 
town, Pa. 50. 

Lord, Isabel e Getting your money’s. 
worth. 1922. Harcourt. $1.50. 

McDonald, Elizabeth & McDonald, Forres- 
ter. Homemaking as a profession. 1927. 
Marshall Jones. $2. 

Peixotto, Jessica B. Getting and spending 
at the professional standard of living. 
1927. Macmillan. 5. 

Richards, Ellen H. The cost of food. 1917. 
Wiley. 

Euthenics. 1910. 

Spencer, Anna G. Woman’s share in social 
culture. 1925. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The family and its members. 1923. 

Lippincott. $2.50. 





Barrows. $1. 





The Care of the Family 


Inheritance 


Concklin, E. G. Heredity and environment.. 
1923. Princeton Univ. Press. $2.50. 
East, BP. Heredity and human affairs. 
1927. Scribner. $3.50. 
Mankind at _ the 

Scribner. $3.50. 
Goddard, H. H. Human efficiency. 1920. 

Princeton Univ. Press. $1.50. 
Th Kallikak family. 1919. 
Guyer, M. F. Being well born. 1927. Bobbs.. 





crossroads. 1923.. 





Macmillan. 


$5. 

Jordan, D. S. Heredity of | Richard Roe. 
1911. Beacon Press. $1.2 

Kellogg, V. L. Mind and —_— 1923. 

Princeton Univ. Press. $1.50. 
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Newman, H. H. The nature of the world 
and of man. 


1927. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 


Popenoe, P. B. & Johnson, R. H. Applied 

Eugenics. 1920. Macmillan. $2.60. 
Stoddard, T. L. The rising tide of color. 
Scribner. . 
Terman, L. M. Genetic studies of genius. 
. Stanford Univ. Press. $5 ea. 
A. E. The fruit of the family 
1924. Bobbs. $3. 

s, F. A. Mental and moral heredity 
in royalty. 1906. Holt. $3. 


Childhood 


Baldwin, B. T. The psychology of the pre- 
school child. 1924. Appleton. $2.25. 
Ballantyne, J. W. Expectant motherhood. 

1914. Funk. $1.50. 
Blanton, Smiley & Blanton, M. G. Child 
guidance. 1927. Century. $2.25. 
Cabot, Ella L. Seven ne of childhood. 
1921. Houghton. $2.7 
Cameron, i ee he a child. 1924. 
Oxford. $1.75. 
Children’s Foundation. The child; his na- 
ture and his needs. 1924. Children’s 
Foudation, Valparaiso, Ind. $1. 
Cleveland, Elizabeth. Training the toddler. 
1925. Lippincott. $2. 





Curtis, H. S. Education through play. 1915. 
Macmillan. $1.80. 

Fisher, D. C The home-maker. 1926. 
Grosset. -75. 
— and children. 1914. Holt. 

Gesell, A. L. The mental growth of the 


Macmillan. $3.50. 


pre-school child. 1925. 
Wholesome 


Groves, E. R. & Groves, G. H. 





childhood. 1924. Houghton. $2. 

Gruenberg, B. C. Guidance of childhood 
and youth. 1926. Macmillan. 1.50. 

Lucas P. The health of 7 runabout 
child 1923. Macmillan. $1.7 

McMillan, Margaret. The ce school. 
1919. utton. $2.50. 

Miller, H. C. The new psychology and the 
parent. 1923. Boni. $1.75. 

The new psychology and the teacher. 

1922. Boni. $1.75. 

Overstreet, H. A. Influencing human behav- 
ior. 1925. Norton. $3. 

Owen, Grace. Nursery school education. 
1920. Dutton. 2. 

Patri, Angelo. Child training. 1922. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

Pierce, Frederick. Understanding our chil- 
dren. 1926. Dutton. $2. 
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Scott, Miriam F. oe | your child’s prob- 


lems. 1922. Little 

Stern, William. The psychology of early 
childhood. 1924. Holt. $5. 

Walsh, J. J. & Foote, J. A. Safeguarding 


children’s nerves. Lippincott. $2. 


White, W. A. Mental hygiene of childhood. 
1919. Little. $1.75. 
Adolescence 


Addams, Jane. ‘The spirit of youth and the 


city streets. 1909. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Beard, q Parent education. 1927. 
Univ. of Minnesota. $2. 

Burnham, W. H. The normal mind. 1924. 
Appleton. $2.75. 

Cabot, Ella L. Seven ages of childhood, 
1921. Houghton. $2.75. 


Clark, T. A. The high school boy and his 
problems. 1920. Macmillan. $1,20 

Cope, H. F. The parent and i ’ child: 
case studies in the problems of parent- 
hood. 1921. Doran. $1.50. 

Dewey, John. a nature and conduct. 
1922. Holt. $2.2 

Dorsey, G. A. $2.28. we behave like human 
beings. 1925. Harper. $3.5 


East, E. M. Mankind at the crossroads, 
1923. Scribner. 3.50. 


Forbush, W. B. The boy problem in the 


home. 1915. Pilgrim Press. $1.75. 

Hale, Beatrice F. R. Jhat’s wrong with our 
girls. 1923. Stokes. $1.50. 
all, W. S. From youth into manhood. 
1909. Assoc. Press. 

Holmes, Arthur. Principles of character 
making. 1913. Lippincott. $1.40. 

Hood, Mary G. For girls ae the mothers 
of girls. =. Bobbs. $1.7 

Martin, E. The meaning a a liberal 
education. Pi 926. Norton. $3. 

O’Shea, M. V. The trend of the _ teens. 
1920. L. E. Myers & Co. Valparaiso, 
Ind. $1.60. 

Overstreet, H. A. About ourselves. 1927. 
Norton. $3. 

Puffer, J. A. The boy and his gang. 1912. 


Houghton. $1.70. i 

Richmond, Winifred. The adolescent girl. 
1925. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Smith, Nellie M. The three gifts of life. 


1913. Dodd. $1. 

Stearns, A. E. The challenge of youth. 
1923. Wilde. $1.25. ; 
Van Waters, Miriam. Youth in_ conflict. 

1925. New Republic. $1. 





ART AND THE LIBRARY 
Lucy Driscoll, University of Chicago 


Miss Driscoll’s lecture was illustrated 
with slides, so justice can scarcely be 
done to it in a written report. But the 
slides had been selected to illustrate her 
main point, that visual material should 
be used constantly to enrich the teach- 
ing of history and other subjects in the 
schools. Much that we know of early 
history is derived from art objects. This 
information gathered from Greek vases, 
for instance, has been translated into 





words and put into books which school 
children read. But how much more 
vividly it could be presented through 
contact with the objects themselves—in 
reproductions or pictures. The slides 
showed three types of illustrative ma- 
terial, that which gives historical infor- 
mation; that which enriches our knowl- 
edge of literature and life; that which 
exists for its own sake in works of art. 
Among examples of the latter was 4 
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series of beautiful hand colored slides 
of the stained glass in Chartres Cathe- 
dral, loaned by the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and shown here for the first time. 

At the Round Table the next morning 
the following addresses and recommen- 
dations were brought out: 


Rudolph Lesch, 225 5th Ave., New York 
City, for all sorts of reproductions, includ- 
ing Berlin and Seemann prints. The See- 
mann series, at 25 cents, is the best inex- 
pensive series of color prints, also sold by 
Kroch’s book store, Chicago. 

The Medici Society, Boston. good prints. 
Detroit Publishing Company. for American 


art. 
The Copley prints, Boston. for American 


P. P. Caprone, Boston. for sculpture. 

University prints, Newton, Mass. 

Best small black and white prints; better 
than Perry. 

Masters in Art, 200 Congress St. Boston. 
Monographs originally issued as a maga- 
zine. 

Lists of art books 


Suggestions for the Library of a small mu- 
seum of art, by Lucy D. Tuckerman. 
Worcester, Mass. art Museum, published 
by American Association of Museums, 
Washington. (All publications of the As- 
sociation of Museums are worth having.) 

Suggested list of books in English for small 
libraries. College Art Association of 
America, 

Bibliography of art books for a college li- 
brary. Ryerson Library, Chicago, (mim- 
eographed. ) 

General histories 

Apollo. 

Only satisfactory small hand book. 

Gardiner. 
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Art through the ages. Good for schools. 
More up to date than Apollo. 

Elie Faure. 
Puts emotions about art into word sym- 
bols. Not a book for the beginner; for 
the reader who knows art. Miss Driscoll 
recommends it to her advanced students 
who are not emotional. 

Pijoan. 
History of Art in 3 v. Excellent. 

Muther. 
Good for any library that has it. 


Oriental art 


Binyon. Painting in the far East. $10. 
Best single book. Would give all average 
person needs to know. Supplement with 
two foreign publications, one by Grosse, 
one by Kiimel, which are practically all 
pictures. These may be imported from 
Paris at about $1.50 each. 


Periodicals 


The Art Digest, for general art news. 

The Arts, for modern art. 

Good Furniture. 

Antiques. 

Commercial Art. 

Creative Arts—same as old Studio, good for 
modernistic art. 

The Print Connoisseur, for etchings and en- 
gravings. 

Museum bulletins—from various museums. 
pnt uaa New York, Boston, particularly 
good. 


Applied Art 


An opportunity to examine an _ unusual 
collection of books in applied arts which the 
Madison Free Library has built up in con- 
nection with the Art department of the pub- 
lic schools was offered by Miss Smith, li- 
brarian. 





KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE 


F, E. Volk, Librarian, College of Engineering 


Mr. Volk outlined the problems of the 
engineering library, showing that it 
meets, first, student needs, then state 
needs. 

He emphasized new developments in 
science showing how they are affecting 
community life, and also showed how 
these developments are making books 
out of date. A new book by Sheldon on 
Television is an example of a book that 
is out of date as soon as it is off the 
press. Other instances illustrated the 
point that wanting the latest thing in 
science is not a fad, but an absolute ne- 
cessity. Among the practical points 
brought out in the talk were: 


Getting help from scientific men in 
the community. 


Using lists in selection. (See lists ap- 
pended.) 

Using periodical material to supple- 
ment books; sometimes in preference to 
books. 

Using encyclopedias more than we do 
for scientific and technical information. 

Emphasis on importance of Industrial 
Arts Index. 

Using photostat service—an inexpen- 
sive way of getting reprints of material 
in books and magazines that the library 
does not own. 

In discarding books be guided by type 
of book. A book of theory (on electric- 
ity, gas engines, etc.) does not go out 
of date, may still be useful even if old. 
A book on the construction of the gas 
engine, for instance, goes out of date in 
a short time. 








Book Lists 


Accession lists of the United Engineering 
Societies Library Published in: 
(a) — of Am. Soc. Civil Engi- 
(b) Peony of the Am. Inst. Electrical 
Engineers. 
(c) Mechanical Engineering, published by 
Am. Soc. Mechanical Engineers. 

(d) Mining and Metallurgy, published by 
Am. Inst. Mechanical Engineers. 

Book reviews in technical magazines such 


as: 
Engineering News-Record (A monthly list) 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly, etc. 
Separately published lists such as: 
Book Review Digest. 
Pratt Institute Library List of Technical 
Books. 
ws Technical Books—New York Pub. 
ib. 
Industrial Arts Index—Recent Book Titles. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
Publisher’s Circular (English). 
Cumulative Book Index. 
United States Catalog. 
Popular books in Science—Compiled by 
the sia voy or Academy of Science. 
A 


ae key 25. 


Periodical Indexes 


Industrial Arts Index. 
Engineering Index. 
(a) Weekly card index service. 
(b) Annual volume. 
Chemical Abstracts. 
Science —— 
(a) Physic 
(b) Electrical Engineering. 


Technical and Scientific Books 


A list of standard books of the pres- 
ent time on various subjects useful in 
any library. 











De Kruif, P. H. Hunger fighters. 1928. 
Harcourt. $3. 

—— Hunters. 1926. Harcourt. 
Slosson, E. a Snapshots of science. 1928. 
Century. 

—Chats on ; 1924. Century. $2. 
Creative chemistry. 1929. Garden City. 
Keeping up with science. 1924. Har- 

court. $2.50. 
Easy lessons in Einstein. 1920. Har- 


eourt. $1.35. 

Century books of useful Science. 

Hammond, D. B._ Stories of scientific dis- 
covery. 1923. Macmillan. 40. 


Crew, Henry. The rise of modern physics. 
1928. Williams & Williams. 5. 

Stoner, E. C. Magnetism & atomic struc- 

ture (Mathematical) Dutton. $5. 


Crane, E. & Patterson, A. 
of Fate od (1927 contains 
of books on chemistry) 1927. 

Armstrong, E. F. Chemistry in the twen- 
tieth century. 1924. Macmillan. $5.25. 

Morgan, J. J. Manufactured gas. 2v. 
1926-1928. The author, Chandler labora- 
tories, Broadway & 119th Street, N. Y. 
$7.50 ea. 


Bacon, R. F. & Hamor, W. A. American 

fuels. 2v. 1922. McGraw. 2. 
Leslie. FE. H. Motor fuels. 1923. Chemi- 
eal catalog Co. $11. 


M. Literature 
select list 
Wiley. $5. 
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Ladoo, R. B. Nonmetallic minerals. 1925. 
Mcaoraw. " 

Austin, L. S. Metallurgy of the common 
metals. 1926. 6th ed. rev. Wiley. $7. 

Backert, A. O. A. B. C. of iron and steel. 
1925. 5th ed. Penton pub. 6. 

Bullens, D. K. Steel and its heat treat- 
ment. 1927. 3d ed. Wiley. 

Young, G. Elements of mining. 1923. 


J. 
2d ed. McGraw. 
Jackson, D. C. & Jones W. P. The profes- 
sion of engineering. 1929. Wiley. $1.50, 

















Roe, J. W. English & American tool build- 
ers. 1926. McGraw. $4. 

French, T. E. & Svensen, C. L. Mechanical 
drawing for high schools. 1927. 2d ed. 
rev, & enl. McGraw. $150. 

French, T. E. Engineering drawing. 1924, 
3d ed. rev. & enl. McGraw. 3. 

Pupin, M. I. Immigrant to inventor. 1925. 
Scribner. $2. 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz. A_ biography, 
by J. W. Hammond. 1924. Century. $4. 

Croft, T. W. Practical electricity. 1920. 
2d "ed. McGraw. 

Electrical machinery. 1923. 2d sed. 
McGraw. $3. 

Practical electric illumination. 1917. 
McGraw. 

Steam boilers. 1921. McGraw. $4. 
Steam engines. 1922. McGraw. $3.50. 
‘Wiring for light and power. 1924. 4th 
ed. McGraw. $3. 

Lawrence, R. R. Principles of alternating 
currents. 1922. McGraw. $4. 

Mills, A. P. Materials of construction. 
1926. 3d _ed. Wiley. 


Taylor, F. W., Thompson, S. E. & Smulski, 
Edward. Concrete, plain and reinforced. 
2v. 4th ed. Wiley. $7.50. 


Young. Painting and decorating. 
Eckel, E. C. Cements, limes and plasters. 
1928. 3d ed. Wiley. $7. 


Davis, R. E., and others. Surveying theory 
and practice. 1928. McGraw. 

Bateman, J. H. Highway engineering. 1928, 
Wiley. $4. 


Dyke, A. L. Automobile encyclopedia. 1927. 
15th ed. Goodheart. Willcox co. _ inc. 
2009 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

7 B. G. Automobile repairing. 


. M. Gasoline automobile.  4yv. 
The author, Nyack, N. Y. $5 ea. 
Hobbs, G. W. and others. Gasoline automo- 


bile. 1924. 3d ed. McGraw. $3. 

Moyer, J. A. Gasoline automobiles. 1928. 
3d ed. McGraw. $2.50. 

Wright, J. C. Automotive repair. 4 Vv. 
Wiley. $3 ea. 

Aircraft Year Book. 1929. 11th ed. Aero- 
haope oy of —— of Am. 


inc., 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. $5. 
Black, Archibald. Transport Stee. 1926. 
Simmons-Boardman. $3. 
Chatfield, C. H. & Taylor, Cc. a ed 
& its engine. 1928. McGraw. $2.5 
Jones, 7 Q. Practical flying. 1928. “Ron 


Turneaure, F. E. & Russell, H. lL. Public 
gy * eee 1924. 3d ed. rev. Wil- 
A, Pr Sewerage. 1929. 10th ed 

Rudolph & Greeley, S. A. Collec- 

tion and disposal of municipal refuse. 


1921. McGraw. $7. 
Keene, E. S. orien of the household. 


age ge " 
Allen, J. Walker, J. H. Heating 1m 
ventilation. 1922 24 ed. McGraw. $3.50 
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Kimball, D. S. & Barr, J. H. Elements of 
machine design. 1923. 2d ed. rev. & enl. 
Wiley. ls 

Hartley, L. A. Elementary foundry tech- 
nology. 1928. McGraw. $3. 

Shelly, J. A. Pattern making. 1920. In- 
dustrial press. $3. 

Bacon, J. I. Forge penne. 1919. 3d ed. 
rev. and enl. Wiley. $2.50. 


Buckingham, Earle. Principles of  inter- 


changeable manufacture. 1921. Industri- 
al press. $3. 

Burghart, H. D. Machine tool operation. 
2 Peas. 1919. McGraw. pt. 1, $2.25; pt. 
2, $2. 

Logue, c. H. & ‘Trautschold, Reginald. 


American machinist gear book. 1922. 3d 
ed. McGraw. 
Annett, F. A. 
McGraw. $5. 
Battle, J. R. Handbook of industrial oil 
— 1926. 3d _ ed. Lippincott. 


Electric elevators. 1927. 


Allen, J. R. & Bursley, J. A. Heat engines. 
1925. 34 ed. McGraw. $4. 
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Streeter, R. i, A combustion en- 
ed. McGraw. 

> oo of mechanical 

refrigeration. 1928. McGraw. $3. 


Blake. History of radio. 
Davis, S. B. Law of radio communication. 


= 

Moyer, J. A. & Wostrel, J. F. Radio re- 
ceiving tubes. 1929. McGraw. $2.50. 
Morecroft, J. H. and others. Radio com- 
munication. 1927. 2d ed. rev. & enl. 
Wiley. $7.50. 

Moyer, J. A. and Wostrel, J. F. Eregent 
radio. 1928. 3d ed. McGraw. $2.5 


Engineering Handbooks 


Kidder, F. EB. Architects’ & builders’ hand- 
book. 1921. 17th ed. enl. Wiley. $7. 
Merriman, Mansfield. American civil engi- 
neers’ handbook. 1929. 4th ed. rev. & 

enl. Wiley. $6. 
Marks, L. S. Mechanical engineers’ hand- 
book. 1924. 2d ed. rev. McGraw. $6. 
Standard handbook for electrical engineers. 
1922. 5th ed. rev. & enl. McGraw. $6. 





BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 
C. S. Hean, Librarian, College of Agriculture 


Mr. Hean called attention to the gen- 
eral interest in agricultural books as 
evidenced in the many letters and re- 
quests which come to his library, from 
all parts of this state and from other 
states as well. He also gave evidence 
to show that this interest is not con- 
fined to rural districts. Large city li- 
braries report an increased demand for 
material on rural problems. 

He told something of the methods of 
selection in his library, calling attention 
to the Experiment Station Record, which 
gives abstracts of current literature 
and lists of books. The first item on 
his book list, Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture, which is now out 
of print, was recommended as still the 
best of its kind for those who have it. 
Bailey’s Farm and Garden Rule Book 
and Wool’s Handbook for Farmers and 
Dairymen were the two works recom- 
mended for first choice for small li- 
braries. 

In conclusion attention was called to 
the soil survey maps which are avail- 
able for many counties of the state. 


An Agricultural Reading List 
Compiled by C. S. Hean 
Reference Books 


Bailey, L. H. Cyclopedia of American agri- 
culture. 4yv. 1907-09. Macmillan. 


——Farm and garden rule book. 1911. 
Maemillan. $3. 

Manual of cultivated plants. 1924. 
Macmillan. $7. 

—& Bailey, E. Z RUS; a _ biographical 
register of rural leadership in the United 
States and Canada. 3d ed. 1925. The 
authors, Ithaca, N. Y. $6. 

Book of rural life. 10v. 1925. 
Durham. 79.50. 

Woll. F. W. Handbook for farmers and 
dairymen. 6th ed. 1914. Wiley. $2.50. 





Bellows- 


Biography 


Agresti, O. R. David Lubin; a study in 
practical idealism. 1922. Little, Brown. 


$3.50. 

Beard, A. F. Story of John Frederic Ober- 
lin. New ed. 1923. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

De Kruif, P. H. Hunger fighters. 1928. 
Harcourt Brace. 3. 

Haworth, P. L. George Washington; coun- 
try gentleman. 1925. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

Ivins, L. S. & Winship, A. E. Fifty famous 
farmers. 1924. Macmillan. $2. 

Roberts, I. P. Autobiography of a farm 
boy. 1916. Lyons & Carnahan. $1. 

Swift, L. F. & Van Vlissingen, A. Yankee 
of the vards; the biography of G. F. 
Swift. 1927. Shaw. 


Agricultural History 


Bidwell, P. W. & Falconer, J. I. History 
of agriculture in the northern United 
ira 1620-1860. 1925. Carnegie Inst. 


Carrier, L. Beginnings of agriculture in 
America. 1923. McGraw-Hill. 3. 

Gompertz, M. Corn from Egypt; the begin- 
ning of agriculture. 1928. Morrow. $1. 

Gras, N. S. History of agriculture in 
marge and America. 1925. Crofts. 


-50. 
Kittredge, G. L. Old farmer and his al- 
manac. 1924. Harvard Univ. Press. $3. 
Rural state and province series; ed. by L. 
H. Bailey. Macmillan. $2.50 each. 
Sanford, A. H. ory of agriculture in the 
United States. 1916. Heath. $1.48. 
Schafer, J. A history of agriculture in Wis- 
State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. $2.50. 
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Schmidt, L. B. Topical studies . . . on 
the economic history of American agricul- 
ture. rev. ed. 1923. McKinley Pub. Co. 


$1.50. 
Seebohm, M. E. C. Evolution of the Eng- 
lish farm. 1927. Harvard Univ. Press. 
Agricultural Economics 


Political and Social 
March 


American Academy of 
Science. The annals. v. 142. 
1929. Farm relief. $2. 

F. & Woodward, C. R. Farmer and 


his farm. 1924. Harcourt Brace. $2. 
Black, J. D. Agricultural reform in the 
United States. 1929. McGraw-Hill. $4. 


Buck, S. J. The granger movement. 1913. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 
Carver, T. N. Principles of rural econom- 


ics. 1911. Ginn. $1.76. 

Gray, L. C. Introduction to agricultural 
economics. 1924. Macmillan. $2.40. 
Hibbard, B. H. Marketing agricultural 

products. 1921. Appleton. $2.50. 
Holmes, C. L. Economics of farm organi- 
53800 and management. 1928. Heath. 
“fe 
Jesness, O. B. Cooperative marketing of 


Lippincott. $3. 
E. & Kolb, J. H. 
1927. 


farm products. 1923. 
Macklin, T. & Grimes, W. 
ne ae most of agriculture. 
88. 


Taylor, H. C. Outlines of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 1925. Macmillan. $3.25. 

Wallace, H. C. Our debt and rd to the 
farmer. 1925. Century. $1.7 

Yoder, F. R. 


Introduction to cestaotinee 
1929. Crowell. $3. 


Rural Sociology 


economics. 


Atkeson, M. M. Woman on the farm. 1924. 
Century. $2. 
Brim, O. G. Rural education. 1923. Mac- 


millan. $1.40. 
Brunner, E. de S&S. 
ten. M. <Americs Z. 
1927. Doran. $3.5 
Douglass, H. P. Tike little town. 
1927. Macmillan. $2. 
— Cc. J. Rural life. 1918. 


& Hughes, G. S. & Pat- 
agricultural villages. 


new ed. 
Century. 


Handbook of rural social resources; ed. by 
B. Y. Landis. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2. 


Hart, J. K. Adult education. 1927. Crow- 
ell. $2.75. 

Kirkpatrick, E. L. The farmer’s standard 
of living. 1929. Century. $2. 

Long, 


H. we County library service. 1925. 
American Library Assoc. 75. 
Miller, E. E. Town and country. 1928. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. $2. 
O'Hara, E. . Chureh and the _ country 
community. 1927. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Pettit, W. W. Case studies of community 
organization. 1928. Century. 2.25 
Sanderson, E. D. Farmer and his com- 
munity. 1922. Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 
Sims, N. L. Elements of rural sociology. 
1928. Crowell. $3.75. 
Taylor, C. C. & Frame, N. T. Urban-rural 
—_— 1928. Kiwanis International. 
Waugh, F. A. Country planning. 1924. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.2 
Williams, J. M. Our rural heritage. 1925 
Knopf. $4. 
Wilson, W. H. Farmer’s Church. 1925. 
Century. $2. 
General Agriculture 
Davenport, E. The farm. 1927. Macmil- 
lan. $3.50. 
Harwood, W. S. The new earth. 1906. 
Macmillan. | $2.50. 
Hunt, T. F. How to choose a farm. 1906. 


Macmillan. $2. 
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The young farmer; some_ things he 

should know. 1912. Orange Judd. $2. 

King, F. H. Farmers of forty centuries, 
Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 

Mead, E. S. & Ostrolenk, B. Harvey Baum, 
a study of the agricultural revolution. 
1928. Press of the Univ. of Pa. 2 


Soils and Fertilizers 
Bear, F. E. Soil management. 2d ed. 1927. 
Wiley. $3.50. 
Coz, J. 2. Crop production and soil man- 
agement. 1924. Wiley. $2.75. 

Hinkle, S. F. Fertility and crop production, 
1925. The Author, Sandusky, $3. 
King, F. H. The soil. Macmillan. $2. 25. 
Miller, M. F. Soil and its management. 

1924. Ginn. $1.64. 
Pieters, A. J. Green manuring; principles 
and practice. 1927. Wiley. 4.50. 
Russell, E. J. Plant nutrition and crop pro- 


duction. 1926. Univ. of California. $2.50. 
Thorne, C. E. Farm Manures. 1913. 
Orange Judd. $2. 
Voorhees, E. B. ease 2d ed. 1926. 
Macmillan. $2.5 
eir, taste soils. 2d ed. 
1923 (PA. $2. 


their manage- 


Worthen, E. L. Farm soils; 
1927. Wiley. 


ment and fertilization. 
9 


Wisconsin Geological and Natural History 


Survey. Soil series. Bulletins, 
Farm Crops 
Buller, A. H. R. Essays on wheat. 1919. 
Maemillan. $3. 
Carleton, M. A. Small grains. 1916. Mac- 
millan. $2.90. 
Cheyney. E. G. Wentling, J. P. Farm 
woodlot. 2d a 1926. one a $2.50. 
es W. C. Field crops. 1928. Ginn. 
Harris, F. S. Sugar beet in America. 1919, 


Macmillan. $2.50. 

Hitchcock, <A. SS. Text-book of grasses, 
1914. Macmillan. 2. 

Hutcheson, T. B. & Wolfe, T. K. Produc 





hog Ml of field crops. 1924. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.50. 
Martin, J. N. Botany with agricultural 
applications. 2d ed. 1920. Wiley. $3.50. 
Piper, C. V. Forage plants and their cul- 
ture. rev. ed. 1924. Macmillan. $3.80. 
& Morse, W. J. Soybeans. 1923. Me- 
Graw-Hill. 4. 


Robbins, W. W. Principles of plant growth. 


1926. Wiley. $2.25 
Sampson, A. . Range and pasture man- 
agement. 1923. Wiley. 


Stewart, G. Alfalfa growing ‘in the United 
States and Canada. 1926. Macmillan. 


$3.50. 
Stuart, W. 








The potato. 3d ed. 1928. Lip- 
pincott. $3. 

Wallace, H. A. & Bressman, E. N. Corn 
5 eal growing. 3d ed. 1928. Wiley. 
2.50. 

Georgia, A. E. Manual of weeds. 1914. 
Macmillan. $3. 

Horticulture—Home 

Bailey, L. H. The gardner. 1925. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Cloud, K. M. P. Culture of perennials. 
1925. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Cultivation of shrubs. 1927. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 
Practical flower gardening. 1924. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50. 

Durand, H. My wild flower garden. 1927. 

Putnam. $2.50. 1997 


Johnson, lL. H. Foundation planting. 
De La Mare. $3.50. 
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Kruhm, A. Home vegetable garden. 1914. 
Orange Judd. $1.50. 

Palmer, F. E. Milady’s house ' oom 3d 
ed. 1926. De La Mare. & 

Rockwell, F. F. & te A WwW. G. 
Gardening with pone moss. 1928. Atkins 
& Durbrow. 


Horticualture—Commercial 


B. C. & Knapp, H. B. Orchard 


Auchter, 
Wiley. 


and small fruit culture. 1929. 


Gourley, J. H. Orchard management. 1925. 
Harper. $2. 

Hedrick. U. P. Manual of American grape 
growing. new ed. 1924. Macmillan. $3. 

Hottes, A. C. Practical plant propagation. 
29d ed. 1922. De La Mare. $2. 


Jones, H. A. & Rosa, J. T. Truck crop 
plants. 1928. McGraw-Hill. $5. 
Oliver, G. W. & Hottes, A. C. Plant cul- 


ture . . . for all who grow flowering 
and ornamental plants in garden and 


greenhouse. 5th ed. 1926. De La Mare. 
$3.50. 
Sears, F. C. Productive orcharding. 3d ed. 
1923. Lippincott. 
2d ed. 


—Productive small fruit culture. 
1925. Lippincott. $3. 

Watts, R. L. Vegetable 
Orange Judd. $2.50. 
White, E. A. Principles 
1915. Macmillan. $3.25. 


gardening. 1912. 


of floriculture. 


Crop Protection 


Chupp, C. Manual of vegetable-garden dis- 
eases. 1925. Macmillan. $5. 
Crosby, C. R. & Leonard, M. D. 
garden insects. 1918. Macmillan. $3. 
Felt, E. P. Manual of tree and shrub in- 
sects. 1924. Macmillan. $3.50 
Hesler, L. R. & Whetzel, H. H. 
fruit diseases. 1917. Macmillan. $3.50. 
Mason, A. F. Spraying. dusting and fumi- 
gating of plants. Maemillan. $5. 
wens, C. FE. Principles of plant pathology. 
1928. Wiley. $4.75 

Sanderson, FE. D. Insect pests of farm, gar- 
den and orchard. 2d ed. 1921. Wiley. 
$4.50. 

Stevens, F. L. & Hall, J. G. Diseases of 
economic plants. rev. ed. 1921. Macmil- 
lan. $3.90. 

Whetzel, H. H. Outline of the history of 
phytopathology. 1918. Saunders. $2. 


Manual of 


“Manual of 


Genetics 


Babcock, E. B. & Clausen, R. E. Genetics 
in relation to agriculture. 2d ed. 1927. 
McGraw-Hill. $5. 

Coulter, J. M. Fundamentals of 
breeding. 1914. Appleton. $3. 
Crew, F. A. FE. Animal genetics; an intro- 
duction to the science of animal breeding. 

1925. Oliver & Boyd. 15s. 

East, DB. M. & Jones, D. F. Inbreeding and 
outbreeding ; their genetic and sociological 
significance. 1919. Lippincott. $3. 

Hayes, H. K. & Garber, R. J. Breeding crop 
plants. 2d ed. 1927. McGraw-Hill. $4. 

Morgan, T. H. Physical basis of heredity. 
1919. sappencott. $3. 

Sinnott, FE. W. & a. L. C. Principles 
of a 192 McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


plant 


Live Stock 


Ashbrook, F. @. 


Fur-farming for profit. 
1928. Macmillan. $4. 


Coffey, W. C. Productive sheep husbandry. 
1918. Lippincott. $3. 
Craig. R. A. Common diseases of farm ani- 


mals. 4th “a 1927. 


Lippincott. $3. 
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Fundamentals of live stock 


Curtis, R. S. 
3d ed. 1925. Lea 


judging and selection. 
& Febiger. $3. 

Davenport, A. C. 
market; how it functions. 1922. 
ers Journal Pub. Co. 

Gay, C. W. Productive horse husbandry. 
3d ed. 1924. Lippincott. $3. 

Henry, W. A. & Morrison, F. B. Feeds and 
feeding. 19th ed. 1927. Henry-Morrison 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y. $3.85. 

Lippincott, W. A. Poultry production. 4th 
ed. 1927. Lea & Febiger. $3.50. 

Marshall, F. H. A. Physiology of reproduc- 
tion. 2d ed. 1922. Longmans, $12. 

Phillips, E. F. penne rev. ed. 1928. 


The American live stock 
Drov- 


Macmillan. 4 

Plumb, C. S. Study of farm animals. 1922. 
Webb. $2. 

Rice, V. A. Breeding and improvement of 


farm animals. 1926. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 
Snapp, R. R. Beef cattle. 1925. Wiley. 


Smith, W. W. Elements of ~_ stock judg- 
ing. 1927. Lippincott. $2.5 

Pork production. 1920. oe $3. 

Tomhave, W. H. Meats and meat products. 
1925. Lippincott. $3. 
Vaughan, H. W. Types and market classes 
of live stock. 9th ed. 1923. Adams. 
Waters, H. J. & King, F. G. Animal Hus- 
bandry. 1925. Ginn. $1.72. 

Woll, F. W. & True, G. H. Productive feed- 
ing of farm animals. 4th ed. 1925. Lip- 
pincott. 3. 





Dairying 


Eckles, C. H. Dairy cattle and milk pro- 
duction. rev. ed. 1923. Macmillan. $3.25. 

Judkins, H F. Principles of dairying, test- 
ing and manufactures. 1924. Wiley. 
$2.50. 


Larson, C. W. & Putney, F. S. Dairy cattle 
feeding and management. 2d ed. 1928. 
Wiley. $4. 

Ross, H. E. Care and handling of milk. 
1927. Orange Judd. 3. 

Savage, E. S. Maynard, L. A. Better 
dairy farming. 1923. Savage-Maynard 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y. $2.50. 

Washburn, R. M. Productive dairying. 2d. 
ed. 1917. Lippincott. $3. 

Yapp, W. W. & Nevens, W. B. Dairy cat- 


tle. 1925. Wiley. $2.25. 

Bowen, J. T. Dairy engineering. 1925. 
Wiley. $3.75. 

Fisk, W. W. Book of ice cream. new ed. 


1923. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Guthrie, E. S. Book of butter. 1923. 
millan. $2.10. 

Hunziker, O. F. Condensed milk and milk 
powder. 4th ed. 2 Author, La- 


Grange, Ill. $6.50. 
King, C. L. Price of milk. 1920. 


Mac- 


Winston. 


Mortensen, M. Management of dairy plants. 
1921. Macmillan. $2.40. 

Russell, H. L. & Hastings, E. G. Outlines 
of dairy bacteriology. 11th ed. 1920. 
Author, Madison, Wis. $1.60. 

Stocking, W. A. Manual of milk products. 
1917. Macmillan. $3. 

Van Slyke, L. L. Modern methods of test- 
ing milk and milk products. 3d ed. 1927. 
Orange Judd. $2. 

& Price, W. V. Cheese. 1927. Judd. 


$3. 
Thom, C. & Fisk, W. W. Book of cheese, 
rev. ed. 1925. Macmillan. $2.20. 





Agricultural Engineering 


Ayres, Q. C. & Scoates, D. Land drainage 
and reclamation. 1928. McGraw-Hill. 


$4. 
Cobleigh, R. Handy farm devices and how 
to make them. 1910. Orange Judd. $1.25. 
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Hardenbergh, W. A. use sewage disposal. 
1924. Lippincott. $3.5 
a. ae ry “and flood control 


engineering. 1925. McGraw-Hill. $4. 
Potter, A. A. — | 38d ed. 1925. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.5 
Ramsower, H. C. eens for the farm 
and the farmstead. 1917. Ginn. $3.60. 
Farm machinery. 1928. Wil- 


Stone, A. A. 
ey. 





FICTION ROUND TABLE 


Davidson, B. Agricultural engineering. 
1913. Webb. $1.80. 

Ekblaw, K. . T. Farm concrete. 1917. 
Macmillan. 752.40. 

Field, A. M. & Olson, R. W. & Nylin, V. E. 
Farm mechanics. 1928. Century. $2.50. 

Foster, W. A. & Carter, D. G. Farm build- 
ings, 2d ed. 1928. Wiley. $3.00. 
The series closed with a_ Fiction 


Round Table, of which the following is 
a brief summary. 


1. Fiction for the small library. Is the 
point of view of the small town 
changing? 


The small library has the same types 
of readers as the large. There is a 
group that travels, knows the world, 
reads reviews, and wants the latest in 
books. There are also many old fash- 
ioned readers who want simple love 
stories but these readers are to be found 
in large libraries as well as_ small. 
Sometimes Group 2 is shocked by the 
books read by Group 1 and makes trou- 
ble, but this sort of thing is becoming 
more rare. If you know your public 
you can control the circulation of fic- 
tion. We worry unnecessarily over the 
younger generation, who are not getting 
from certain books what their elders 
think they are. Sorrell and Son and 
The Plastic age were quoted as instan- 
ces. The younger generation, in the 
opinion of several, brings an informed 
but at the same time fresh and whole- 
some outlook to its reading. In general 
it was agreed that there is no such 
thing as a “small library novel.” 


2. Censorship. What should be the pol- 
icy of the library toward novels 
that are given notoriety thru cen- 
sorship? 

The general practice seemed to be to 
consider a book on its merits ignoring 
the publicity. 

3. Duplication of titles. How many cop- 
ies shall we buy while novels are 
fresh? 

Buy duplicates for the rent collection 


where they will pay for themselves. In 
the small library ask patrons to return 
books promptly. 


4. Western and detective. Shall we buy 
in unlimited numbers? 

Let the rent collection take care of 
the demand for detective stories. Some 
libraries find it possible to wait for 
Grosset & Dunlap reprints. It was al- 
so suggested that some critical taste 
might be cultivated in high school pu- 
pils if they could be led to see the 
falsity of many western tales. One 
western librarian reported afterwards 
that her boys laugh at Zane Grey. 

5. Book clubs and their influence on li- 
brary demand. Some increased de- 
mand for book club selections was 
reported. 

6. Novels for young people. 

Authors recommended: Sabatini, 
Archibald Marshall, Willa Cather, Ham- 
lin Garland, Honore Willsie Morrow, 
John Buchan. 

7. English novels — Translated novels. 
Are they read? 


It depends on the community. The 
Russians and the Scandinavians were 
reported most popular. 

Novels 1928-1929 
From the British Isles 

Benson. Salad days. Harper. $2.50. 
Blake. The path of glory. Harper. $2.50. 
Delafield. First love. Harper. $2.50. 
Freeman. Joseph and his brethren. Holt. 

$2.50. 
— The innocent voyage. Harper. 
Kaye- Smith. The village doctor. Dutton. 

$2.50. 
Mackail. Another part of the wood. Hough- 

ton. 50. 

Olivier. As far as Jane’s grandmother’s 

Viking. $2.50. 


Rea. Six Mrs. Greenes. Harper. $2.50. 
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Sassoon. Memoirs of a fox-hunting man. 
0. 


Coward. $2.5 


Sedgwick. Dark Hester. Houghton. i 50. 
Vaughan. The invader. Harper. 
Warner. The true heart. Viking. 32. 30. 
Williamson. The pathway. Dutton. $2.50. 
Woolf. Orlando. Harcourt. $3. 
Younz, E. H. The vicar’s daughter. Har- 
court. 2.50. 
Toe F. B. My brother Jonathan. Knopf. 
Australia 
atts The singing gold. Houghton. 
° EG 
Canada 
Adams. Heart of the woods. Century 
$2.50. 
Gillmor. Thumbcap. weir. Minton. $2.50. 
Godwin. The eternal forest. Appleton. $2. 
Grove. Our daily bread. Macmillan. $2. 
Ireland 
Farrell. Young entry. Holt. $2. 
O'Donnell. The way it was with them. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 
O’Flaherty. The mountain tavern. Har- 
court. $2.50. 
American Novels 
Burt. Cock’s feather. Houghton. $2.50. 
Campbell. These are my jewels. Norton. 
Chapman The happy mountain. Viking. 
32.50 
Edmonds. Rome haul. Little. 2 2.50. 
Fuller. Her son. Morrow. $2.50. 
Hudson. Abbe Pierre’s people. Appleton. 
Lardner. Round-up. Scribner. $2.50. 
Leonard. 3ack to stay. Viking. $2. 
Lewis. Dodsworth. Harcourt. $2.50. 
mete Caravans to Santa Fe. Harper. 
Moon. The dark star. Bobbs. $2.50. 


ar eo Victim and victor. Macmillan. 
Rice, The buffer. Century. $2.50. 
Rinehart. This strange adventure. Double- 
day. $2.50. 
Rolvaag. Peder Victorious. Scribner. $2.50. 
Sanborn. The prima donna. Longmans. 2v. 
Simpson. Treadmill. Macmillan. $2. 
Sinclair. Boston. Boni, 2v. 5. 
—” Daughter of earth. Coward. 
Stribling. Bright metal. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Venable. All the brave rifles. 


Reilly. $2. 


Williamson. Stride of man. Coward. $2.50 


Translations 
Ammers-Kuller. The rebel generation. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. (Holland). 
Chamson. The road. Scribner. $2. 
(France) 
Fournier. The wanderer. Houghton. $2.50. 
(France) 
Kivi. Seven brothers. Coward. $2.50. 
(Finland) 
Remarque. All quiet on the western front. 
Little. $2.50. (Germany) 
Undset. The snake pit. Knopf. $3. (Nor- 
way ) 
Zweig. Case of Sergeant Grisha. Viking. 


$2.50. (Germany) 
The Negro in Fiction 
Adams. Nigger to nigger. Scribner. $2. 


Bradford. This side of Jordan. Harper. 
$2.50. 
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Chestnutt. Govan. $2. 
Fauset. 
— ward. 


Conjure woman. 
Plum bun. Stokes. 
Mamba’s daughters. ” Doubleday. 


Peteiin Scarlet sister Mary. Bobbs. 
$2. 


Just Good Stories 
Ap- 
Mac- 


Aldrich, B. S. Lantern in her hand. 
pleton. $2. 
Aldrich, D. 
millan. 2. 
Eartlett. Adios! Morrow. 
Benefield. Little clown lost. Century. $2. 
Buell. The other side of Main Street. Long- 


mans. 
Cary. Doubleday. $32. 
Morrow. $2. 


Cockrell. 
Cohen. Appleton. 


Duffus. 
-50 


$2.50. 
Gibbs. Humdrum house. 
Hunting. Sunrise calling. 
McCallum. Tents of wickedness. 


$2.50. 

Mercein. Book of Bette. Harper. 

Basquerie. Harper. $2.50. 
pond. 


Sawyer. Four ducks on a 
9 
What everybody 
Houghton. 


$2. 
Turnbull. The handsome man. Reilly. $2. 
Walsh. While rivers run. Stokes. $2. 
Widdemer. Rhinestones. Harcourt. $2. 
Williams. They still fall in love. Scribner. 
9 


Peter good for nothing. 
$2.50. 


2. 
The Duke steps out. 
Hinge of heaven. 
The valley of Olympus. 


Tomorrow never comes. Houghton. 
Little. $2.50. 
Appleton. $2. 
Century. 


$2.50. 





Harper. 


Singmaster. wanted. 


A Few Mysteries 
(price $2) 


Macmillan. 


The man from the river. -¥ 
sit- 


Mystery at Lyndon sands. 


The man who laughed. Little. 
The new gun runners. Harcourt. 
The Havering plot. Harper. 
Lockhart. East all the way. Appleton. 
Oppenheim. Treasure house of Martin 
Hews. Little. 

Shute. The mysterious aviator. 
Van Dine. The Bishop murder case. 


ner. 
Walling. 
Williams, 
Dutton, 
Williams, V. The crouching beast. 
ton. 


Cole. 
Connington. 
tle. 
Fairlie. 
Gordon. 
Keverne. 


Houghton. 
Scrib- 


Murder at the key hole. Morrow. 
B. A. Death on Scurvey Street. 


Hough- 


Western and Adventure 
(price $2. unless otherwise noted) 


Bower. Rodeo. Little. 
Coolidge. War paint. Dutton. 
Grey. Wild horse mesa. Little. 
James. Sand. Scribner. $2.50. 
Lynde. Young blood. Scribner. 
McBlair. Black gold. Appleton. 
Marsh. Under frozen stars. Penn. 
Mulford. Mesquite Jenkins. Doubleday. 
Pendexter. The gate through the moun- 
tain. Bobbs. 


$2.50. 


Pertwee. Hell’s loose. Houghton. 

Noble. Pulse of darkness. Houghton. 
$2.50. 

Wren. Good Gestes. Stokes. 


Some conclusions from the course as 
a whole. 


1. Almost every speaker testified to 
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the growing popularity of books in his 
field. Each welcomed this popularity. 

2. In actual use the classes overlap. 
The talk on philosophy included religion, 
the talk on religion included social prob- 
lems, etc. 
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3. Speakers emphasized material oth- 
er than books, particularly Miss Dris- 
coll, Mr. Witte and Mr. Volk. 

4, Speakers balanced their books. If 
you buy this you must also buy that, 
representing conflicting sides on all 
questions. 





THE ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 
PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


On Friday afternoon, following Miss 
Baldwin’s discussion of the Librarian as 
a Business Manager, many of those in- 
terested in administrative problems 
gathered together for a Round Table, 
led by Miss Baldwin and Mr. Ranck. 
One hour was altogether too short to 
handle the many questions suggested 
for discussion. The question of closing 
the library or shortening the hours dur- 
ing the summer in a town of 2500 raised 
many questions. One was, would the 
business man do it? The concensus of 
opinion was that local conditions con- 
trolled this matter, and that it was not 
inadvisable to try out a policy and if it 
proved a failure to reject it. 

The subject of “Treats” during “Book 


Week” aroused discussion. The legiti- 
macy of the use of fine money for such 
treats was a tender subject. In con- 
sidering the ethics of prizes and pre- 
miums, the general feeling was that as 
a policy it did not work toward making 
the child a permanent user of the li- 
brary. 

The much discussed “free books” to 
the country people was the occasion of 
frank comments from the librarians. 
The majority of those present felt that 
the library was under no obligation to 
the rural borrower, and the really in- 
terested were willing to pay for the 
privilege, but experience had taught 
that generally when a fee is charged the 
one fee provides reading for the family. 

E. E. W. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


At the School Libraries Section Round 
Table July 6, questions from the box 
brought out animated discussions of 
problems now at the fore relating to the 
library’s responsibilities under the new 
interpretations of educational methods. 
Faculties and high school pupils are us- 
ing the library as never before. 

The following problems were dis- 
cussed with a view to discovering short 
cuts in administration and enlarging the 
usefulness of the “heart of the curricu- 
lum”: 

Faculty co-operation. 

Instructing pupils in the use of books 


and libraries. 
Student assistants. 


Granting pupils the free use of the li- 

brary. 

The library as a study room or refer- 

ence room—Which? 

Choosing new books. 

Reports of procedure in high schools 
in four different states brought helpful 
suggestions to the group. 

All agreed that students should be 
taught how to use the library effectively 
early in the high school course and 
trained throughout the course in its use. 

On the question of employing student 
assistants, there were expressions of 
opinion for and against. It was argued 
that the practice would tend to delay 
the employment of assistant librarians 
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where they are needed. On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that many high 
schools are using student help success- 
fully and are enthusiastic in support of 
the practice. 

There seemed to be general agree- 
ment on the question of making it as 
easy as possible for students to gain ac- 
cess to the library, and that the use 
of the library as a home room or as an 
assembly room interferes very material- 
ly with its use as a reference room. In 
many cases students not in classes are 
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sent to the library to be under the super- 
vision of a teacher rather than for li- 
brary work under the direction of a 
trained librarian. 

Free discussion of these vital ques- 
tions by members of the conference gave 
helpful suggestions from the standpoint 
of actual practice, and it is believed that 
the schools represented will feel the ef- 
fects of this interchange of views by 
those actually engaged in this impor- 
tant work. 

M. H. J. 





TRUSTEES 


While the meeting for Trustees was 
attended by only a very few, there was 
some worth-while discussion informally 
of problems of concern to those pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Ranck discussed the adjustment 
of a budget with limited funds, basing 
his remarks on his own experience in 
making such an adjustment necessitated 
by a budget cut. He emphasized two 
chief considerations: that organization 


should be maintained and that library 
service to children should be reduced as 
little as possible. 

There was some discussion of certain 
problems concerning staff appointments, 
registration, control of contagious dis- 
eases, and similar subjects. 

One trustee presented tentative drafts 
of proposed by-laws being considered by 
a library board, and the group discussed 
these in detail. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The County Library Round Table on 
Saturday morning afforded opportunity 
for exchange of ideas among those in- 
terested in county library development 
in six Middle Western States: Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 

The discussion fell naturally into two 
parts: first, campaigning for the es- 
tablishment of county library service; 
and second, operating existing county li- 
brary systems. It was agreed that the 
movement for a county library system 
must have the thorough support of the 
people of the county; that the people 
themselves must bring the necessary 
pressure on the county board; that at 
least fifty cents per capita is desirable 


and necessary to begin real county wide 
library service. The point was made 
that it may be better to postpone serv- 
ice for another year or two for a more 
intensive campaign which will enable 
the county to begin service on an ade- 
quate scale. 

The librarians actually doing county 
library work were interested in hear- 
ing how the book auto served the peo- 
ple in Cass County, Indiana and in 
Hennepin County Minnesota; in ex- 
changing ideas about the payment of 
custodians; and in telling of the suc- 
cessful meetings of custodians which 
strengthened the feeling of unity in 
county library systems. 

TEC. EL. 
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WISCONSIN MATERIAL 


Discussion at the round table on 
“Wisconsin Material” centered round 
the list of “Wisconsin Material Every 
Librarian Should Know” prepared by 
Miss Long. This list covers not only 
some of the most useful books, but em- 
phasizes also the inexpensive pamphlet 
material available at little if any cost. 


Wisconsin Material Every Librarian 
Should Know 


Compiled by Harriet C. Long 


Agriculture 
General articles 


Ebling, W. H. Development of agriculture 
in Wisconsin (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 
1929. pp. 51-74). 

Wisconsin agriculture: a statistical at- 

las, 1926-1927. 1928. (Wisconsin, De- 

partment of agriculture, Wisconsin. Crop 

and livestock reporting service, and U. 

S. Department of agriculture. Joint bul. 

No. 90) Apply to Wisconsin Department 

of Agriculture. 





Schafer, Joseph. Four Wisconsin counties, 
prairie and forest. 1927. (Wisconsin. 
State historical society. Wisconsin Domes- 
day book. General series, v. 2) Apply 
to State Historical Society, Madison. $2.50. 
Kenosha, Racine, Ozaukee, Milwaukee. 

History of agriculture in Wisconsin. 

1922. (Wisconsin, State Historical so- 

city. Wisconsin Doomesday book. Gen- 

eral series v. 1) Apply to State Histori- 
cal Society, Madison. $2.50. 





Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. Farm 
making in upper Wisconsin: hints for the 
settler. 1918. (Bul. No. 290). 

There are many valuable bulletins on 
Wisconsin agriculture, which may be ob- 
tained gratis from the department. 


Specific phases 


Bain, H. F. Cranberry industry in Wiscon- 
sin. 1929. (Wisconsin. Department of 
agriculture. Division of insect and plant 
disease control. Bul. no. 96). 


Ebling, W. H. Wisconsin potatoes. 1928. 
(Wisconsin. Department of agriculture. 
Bul. no. 92) 


Emery, J. Q. Wonderful story of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy industry. (in Wisconsin Blue 
Book. 1925. pp. 297-307) 


Johnson, James & Ogden, W. B. Tobacco 
in Wisconsin. 1221. (Wisconsin. Uni- 
versity agricultural experiment station. 
Bul. no. 337) 


Kirsch, William. History and accomplish- 
ments of the Wisconsin cheese Producers’ 
federation. 1925. (Wisconsin. Depart- 
ment of markets. Bul. Nov. 15, 1925) 


Milward, J. G. Potato growing in Wiscon- 
sin. (Wi isconsin. University agricultural 
experiment station. Bul. no. 280) 


Pulley, C. N., Kirsch, Wm., & Pulley, F. H. 
Tobacco marketing in Wisconsin. 1927. 


(Wisconsin. _ Department of markets. Bul. 
Oct. 1, 192 

For Fh: bulletins on special phases 
of farming in Wisconsin, there are sev- 
eral sources: The College of agriculture, 
Madison; Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Madison; State Department of agri- 
culture, Madison. 


Artists 


Milwaukee, Layton art gallery. Catalog. 
Apply to Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, Layton school of art. Catalog 
of courses. 1929-1930. Apply to Layton 
Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 


Partridge, C. R. Wisconsin in the field of 
art (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 1929. pp. 
103-110) 

The Milwaukee Journal, several years 
ago, collected in very useful form a pack- 
age library of reprints of articles on Wis- 
consin artists. This should be treasured 
in every public library. A few of these 
are still available. Apply to Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee. 


Authors 


Doudna, E. C. Wisconsin writers (in Wis- 
consin Blue Book. 1927. pp. 69-75) 


Rounds, C. R. Wisconsin authors and their 
works. 1918. Parker, Madison. o. p. 
and Hippensteel, H. S. Wisconsin in 
story and song. 1916. Parker, Madison. 

0. DD. 

These two editions are both out of 
print, and are included here to bring them 
to the attention of libraries already pos- 
sessing them. They are well worth re- 
binding and careful preservation, for a 
quick reference list of Wisconsin authors, 
with some brief biographical mention, and 
excerpts from the work of each author. 


Follett, Wilson. Zona Gale: an artist in 
fiction. 1923. Appleton. Gratis. 
Brochures published by various publish- 
ing houses on authors such as Hamlin 
Garland, Honoré Willsie, ete. 





Ballads and songs 


Rickaby, F. L. Ballads and songs of the 
shanty-boy. 1926. Harvard university 
press. $3.50. 


Biography 


Anderson, R. B. Life story of Rasmus BP. 
a 1915. The Author, Madison. 


Bade, W. F. Life and letters of John Muir. 
2v. 1924. Houghton. $7.50. 


Dexheimer, F. C. Sketches of Wisconsin 
pioneer women. 1925. Hoard’s dairymen 
press, Fort Atkinson. $2. 


Fallows, A. K. Everybody’s Bishop: being 
the life and times of the Right Reverend 
Samuel Fallows, D. D. 1927. Sears. $5. 


Garland, Hamlin. Boy life on the prairie. 
1926. Allyn. a. 
Daughter of the middle border. 1921. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Son of the middle border. 1919. Mac- 
millan; School ed., 
Trailmakers of the middle border. 1926. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
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Haight, T. W. Three Wisconsin Cushings. 
1910. Wisconsin History Commission. Ap- 
ply to State Historical Society, Madison. 
75¢ 


Ivins, L. S. & Winship, A. E. Fifty famous 
farmers. 1924. Macmillan. $2. 

Contains material on Franklin Hiram 
King; Jeremiah McLain Rusk; Stephen 
Moulton Babcock; William ‘Arnot Henry ; 
William Dempster Hoard. 


LaFollette, R. M. Autobiography; a _ per- 
sonal narrative of political experiences. 
1913. La Follette’s magazine, Madison. 

Muir, 
youth. 

Nye, E. 
—- by F. W. Nye. 


John. Story of . and 


1913. Houghton. 


W. Bill Nye, his own life story; 
1926. Century. 


boyhood 
3.25. 


Pease, V. S. Life story of Major John H. 
Rountree; the public career of a colonial 
gentleman on the frontier in Wisconsin. 
— Sauk County publishing co., Bara- 
00 

Quaife, M. M. ee: its history and 
its people. 1634-192 4v. 19234. 8S. J. 
Clarke pub. co., jain $40. Volumes 
3 and 4 are biographical. 


Stephenson, Isaac. Recollections of a long 
life: 1829--1915. 1915. The author. o.p. 


Tenney, H. A. & Atwood, David. Memorial 
record of the Fathers of Wisconsin, con- 
taining sketches of the lives and career 
of the members of the constitutional con- 


ventions of 1846 and 1847-8. 1880. Da- 
vid Atwood, Madison. o. p. 
Thwaites. R. G. Father Marquette. 1902. 


Appleton. $2. 


A sympathetic biography 
of an 


“American hero”. 


Birds 


Main, Mrs. A. K. Bird companions: with 
description and biography of one hundred 
fifty song birds found east of the Missis- 
sippi, paying especial attention to these 
birds in Wisconsin. 1925. Badger. $3. 


Van Vuren, F. S. & Mackin, H. M. Wiscon- 
sin birds: a quick reference book. 1927. 
The Milwaukee Journal. 10¢. 

Published in cooperation with Milwaukee 
Public Museum. 


Blue Book 
Wisconsin. State printing board. The Wis- 
consin Blue’ Book. 1927. The _ State, 
Madison, gratis. Apply to Wisconsin Free 


Library Commission, Madison. 

The 1929 edition is in press and im- 
portant articles have been included in this 
list. Has been published biennially for 
many years. Libraries will find valuable 
articles which make preceding issues well 
worth preserving. 


Boundaries 


Faris, J. T. Romance of the boundaries. 
1926. Harper. 6 
Material on Wisconsin boundaries. pp. 
286-98. 


Capitol 


Holst, C. A. The Wisconsin capitol: 
cial guide and history. 1921. 
Cook, Madison, postpaid. 40¢. 
the Capitol guides, Madison, 


offi- 
Lathrop & 
Apply to 
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Mack, J. G. D. 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 


The Wisconsin a conties 


Four Wisconsin capitols (in 
1923. pp. 41-52.) 


official guide & his- 
1917. 


tory (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 
pp. 451-486) 
Census 
U. S. Census Bureau. Fourteenth census of 


the United States: State compendium, 
Wisconsin: Statistics of population, oc- 
cupations, agriculture, drainage, manufac- 
tures, and mines and quarries for the 
state counties and cities. 1925. U. S. 
Supt. of Documents. 35¢. 


Cities 
Brown, C. E. Little walks about Madison; 


prepared for the use of students of the 
University of Wisconsin. 2d ed. 1925 


Apply to State Historical Museum, Madi- 
son, 
Madison, Chamber of Commerce. Madison 


for the visitor. Apply to Chamber of 





Commerce, Madison, gratis. 
Plan now to see Madison, the Four 
Lake City, Wisconsin: “The city built 


on an isthmus’. Apply to Chamber of 
Commerce, Madison, gratis. 

These folders are typical of those issued 
for free distribution by the Chamber of 
Commerce in various cities of Wisconsinu. 


Milwaukee. 75th anniversary committee. 
Milwaukee, seventy-five years a city. a 
book of present-day Milwaukee together 


with a brief historical review of its 
growth and achievements. 1921. Apply 
to Municipal Reference Library, Milwau- 


kee, gratis. 


Constitution 
Wisconsin constitution (in Wisconsin Blue 
Book. 1929. pp. 695-716. 
Description and Travel 
Bremer, Frederika. America of the fifties. 
— American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 


Has an interesting chapter recounting a 
visit among the Swedes at Pine Lake. 


Brown, C. E. Scenic and historic Wiscon- 
sin. 1927. The author, 2011 Chadbourne 
Ave., Madison. 60¢. 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 


Summer outings in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Apply to the railway company, gra- 
tis. 

For other similar material address the 
railway companies whose lines run through 
the State. 


Cole, H. E. Baraboo, Dells and the Devil’s 
7 region. 1920. Baraboo News Pub. 
0. 2 
Stage coach and tavern days 
Baraboo region. 1923. 
Pub. Co. 


Door County. Chamber of Commerce. Door 
County, Wisconsin: land of sunshine, 
fruit and water. Apply to Door County 
Chamber of Commerce, Sturgeon Bay, 
gratis. 


Faris, J. T. Seeing the Middle West. 1923. 
Lippincott. $5. “Through the heart of 
Wisconsin”, pp. 147-153. 


Gruening, Ernest, ed. These United States. 
1st series. 1923. Boni. 3. 
The chapter on Wisconsin, entitled “A 
voice from the middle border’, was writ- 
ten by Zona Gale; pp. 172-184. 





in the 
Baraboo News 
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Holand, H. R. Old Peninsula days: tales 
and sketches of the Door County penin- 
sula. 1925. Fioneer Pub. Co. Ephraim. 


Jenkins, P. B. Book of Lake Geneva. 1922. 
University of Chicago press. $3. 
Highways and byways of 

Lakes. 1 Macmillan. 


Johnson, Clifton. 
the Great 


— “Wisconsin watersides,” pp. 264- 

Johnson, Clifton. What to one in America. 
1925. Macmillan. $2.5 “Wisconsin”. 
pp. 254-259. 

Kilbourne. Dells Public Service Bureau. 
The Dells of the Wisconsin River: vaca- 
tion land at Kilbourne. Apply to Secre- 
tary of the Dells public service bureau, 


Kilbourne, gratis. 


Quaife, M. M. Chicago’s highways, old and 

new. 1923. D. F. Keller, Chicago. $3. 

The chapter on the ‘‘Green Bay Road”, 

pp. 105-121, is full of interest, while pp. 

217-238 are a guide to points of histori- 

cal interest in Wisconsin, which are with- 
in a day’s journey of Chicago. 


Russell, C. E. A-rafting on the Mississipp’. 
1928. Century. $3.50. 

Twaites, R. G. Down historic waterways: 
six hundred miles of canoeing upon Illinois 


and Wisconsin rivers. 1902. McClurg. 
$1.20. 
Voyages on the Fox, Wisconsin, and 


Rock Rivers, with an account of the part 
played by each stream in the history of 
the Middle West. 


Waldron, Webb. We explore the 
Lakes. 1923. Century. $3.50. 
Has chapters on ‘Aspiring Ashland,” 
“At Death’s Door’ (Port des Morts), 
“Beerless Milwaukee” 


Great 


Wisconsin. Conservation commission. See 
Wisconsin first: brief tours of Wiscon- 
sin for visitors and sightseers. Apply to 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
Madison, gratis. 


Wisconsin. Conservation Commission. Wis- 
consin, the _ beautiful. 1926. Applv to 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission, Madi- 
son, gratis. 

De ‘scriptive material which deals with 
hotels and resorts in Wisconsin is to be 
found listed under the heading “Hotels 
and Resorts’. 


Education 


Anderson, W. T. Development of the com- 


mon schools (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 
1923. pp. 105-120) 
Patzer, C. E. Public education in Wiscon- 


sin. 1924. Apply to Wisconsin State 
Superintendent, Madison, gratis. 


Stearns, J. W. Columbian history of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 1893. State of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 0. p. 

Possible to acquire second hand. Apply 
to Caspar’s Book Store, Milwaukee. 


Wisconsin Department of public instruction. 
Official school directory: Wisconsin, 1928-— 


29. Apply to Dep’t. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, gratis. 
Published annually in the fall. 


European War 


Gregory, J. G. Wisconsin’s gold star list: 
soldiers, sailors, marines and nurses from 
the Badger State, who died in the Federal 
service during the World War. 1925. 
State Historical Society, Madison. $1.00. 
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Holmes, F. L. Wisconsin’s war _ record. 


1919. The author, Madison. $1. 


Pixley, R. B. Wisconsin in the world war. 
1919. Milwaukee, Wisconsin war history 
co. $2; a few copies for free distribu- 

tion. “An account of activities of Wis- 

consin citizens during the war’’. 


Wisconsin & Michigan. Joint War History 
Commission. The 32nd. Division in the 
World War. 1917-19. 1920. Wisconsin 
War History Commission, Madison Ap- 
ply to Adjutant-General. 


activities (in Wisconsin 
301-438) 


Wisconsin’s war 
Blue Book. 1919. pp. 


Fiction With Historical Interest 


Catherwood, M. H. Lazarre. 1901. Bobbs. 
Ford, R. C. Sandy MacDonald’s man; a 
tale of the Mackinaw fur trade. 1929. 
Michigan School Service Ine. Sold by Eau 


Claire Book and Stationery Company. 
Garland, Hamlin. Main travelled roads. 
1919. Harper. $1.50. 


Fish and Fishing 


Milwaukee Journal. Wisconsin fish. 1928. 
The Milwaukee Journal. 10¢. Published 
in cooperation with Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum. 


Wisconsin. Conservation commission. 
Where to fish in Wisconsin. 1925. Ap- 
ply to Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion, Madison, gratis. 

Flowers 

Aust, F. A. Hardy trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers for Wisconsin homes. 1919. (Wiscon- 
sin. College of Agriculture. BMxtension 
Service Circular no. 119) 

Clohisy, Matt. Wisconsin wild flowers. 
1927. Milwaukee Journal. 

Prepared in cooperation with Milwau- 


kee Public Museum Botanical department. 
Moore, J. G. Outdoor flowers for the home. 

1927. (Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

Extension Service Circular No. 212). 


Folklore 


Brown, C. E. Paul Bunyan tales; pre- 
pared for the use of students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1927. Apply to 
State Historical Museum, Madison, gratis. 

Shephard, Esther. Paul Bunyan. 1925. 
Harcourt. $2. 

Stevens, James. 


Paul Bunyan. Garden City 


ub. Co. Star dollar books. $1. 
Turney, I. V. Paul Bunyan comes West. 
1928. Houghton. $1.25. 
Wadsworth, Wallace. 


Paul Suoree, Soe his 


great Blue Ox. 1926. Doran 


Forests and Forestry 


Commercial forestry conference. 
1928. Forestry in Wisconsin. a new out- 
look. official report of the conference 
held at Milwaukee, March 28, 1929. 1928. 
H. L. Ashworth, 49 E. Wells St., Milwau- 
kee. $1. 

Wisconsin. 
est fires, 


Wisconsin. 


Conservation Commission. For- 
state fire laws, The forest fire 
proposition, What the State is doing. 
1927. Apply to Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission, Madison, gratis. 

Forest planting methods. 1928. Apply 
to Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
Madison, gratis. 
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Some facts about forestry in Wisconsin ; 
prevent fires. n. d. Ap ply to Wisconsin 
Conservation Comeninnion’ Madison, gratis. 


Wisconsin. Legislature. Report of the In- 
terim Committee on forestry and public 
lands. 1929. Apply to Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, Madison, gratis. 


Geography and Geology 


Bean, BE. F. Description of the surface fea- 
bea — Wisconsin Blue Book. 1925. pp. 
5-37) 


Blanchard, W. O. Geography of Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin (Wisconsin Geological and 
Natural History Survey. Bul. no. 65) 
Apply to Wisconsin Geological and Nat- 
ural History Survey, Madison. 50¢. 


aa, L. M. Geography 
1923. Macmillan. 36¢. 


Case, E. C. Wisconsin, its geology and phy- 
sical geography. 1907. Hendel-Bamford 
Crandall, Milwaukee. $1. Apply to auth- 
or at University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Hotchkiss, W. O. 
sin Blue Bock. 1925. pp. 1-13 

Geography and industries (in Wiscon- 

sin Blue Book. 1925. pp. 39-60) 


Martin, Lawrenlce. Physical geography of 


of Wisconsin. 


Days of old ve Wiscon- 





Wisconsin. 1916. (Wisconsin. Geologi- 
Po and natural history survey. Bul. no. 
Oo. p. 


Out of print now, but included here be- 
cause it is owned by many libraries and 
is the best material on the subject. 


Watson, C. F. Geography of Wisconsin: 
and aid to teachers. (Normal Bul. series 
11, No. 77) State Normal School, Stev- 
ens Point. 

Outline with references for study of 
Wisconsin geography. 


Weidman, Samuel and Schultz, A. R. Un- 
derground and surface water Supplies of 
Wisconsin. 1915. (Wisconsin. Geological 
and natural history survey. Bul. no. 35) 
Apply to Wisconsin Geological and Nat- 
ural History Survey, Madison. $1.50. 


Whitbeck, R. H. Geography and economic 
development of southeastern Wisconsin. 
1921. (Wisconsin. Geological and nat- 
ural history survey. Bul. no. 58) Apply 
to Wisconsin Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey, Madison. 50¢. 

Covers Milwaukee, Waukesha, 
Kenosha, and Walworth counties. 

Geography and industries in Wisconsin. 

1912. (Wisconsin. Geological and nat- 

ural history survey. Bul. no. 26) o. p. 
Libraries fortunate enough to possess 

it will find it the best material for older 

information. 

Geography of the Fox-Winnebago val- 

lev. 1915. (Wisconsin. geological and 

natural history survey, Bul. no. 42) Apply 
to Wisconsin Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey, Madison. 

Covers Fond du Lac, Winnebago, Outa- 
gamie and Brown counties. 


Wisconsin. Geological and Natural History 
Survey. Brief outline of the geology, phy- 
sical geography and industries of Wis- 
consin. 1926. (Bul. no. 67, Educational 
series no. 9) Apply to Wisconsin Geologi- 
cal and Natural History Survey, Madison. 
15¢. 


Racine, 








Government 


Kinsman, D. O. Essentials of Civics. Wis- 
consin ed. 6th rev. ed. 1928. Eau Claire 
book and stationery. $1.38. 
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McCarthy, Charles. The Wisconsin idea. 
1912. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Discusses among other things in our 


state government, primary elections, the 
regulation of public service corporations, 
the state university, the railroad commis- 
sion, the referendum, and the _ recall, 
working men’s insurance. Particularly 
strong in its discussion of state commis- 
sions, useful to any one interested in leg- 
islation, state administration. 


Shaw, J. F. Study in Wisconsin civics (In 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1929. pp. 113-120) 


Governors 


Schafer, Joseph. Our state governors (in 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1927. pp. 21-54) 
History 


Bartlett, W. W. History, tradition and ad- 
venture in the Chippewa Valley. 1929. 
The author, Eau Claire. $3.50. 


Campbell, H. C. Wisconsin in three cen- 
turies, 1634-1905. 4v 1905. Century 
History Co., New York. o. p. 

May be obtained second hand. 

Davidson, J. N. In unnamed Wisconsin 
(1634-1836) ; studies in the history of the 
region between Lake Michigan and the 


Mississippi. 1895. 
kee. 0. 

Chiefly ‘an historical study of the Prot- 
estant Mission to Wisconsin Indians. 
Probably can be obtained second hand. 


Doudna, E. W. Our Wisconsin. 1922. 
Claire Book and Stationery Co. 72¢ 


S. Chapman, Milwau- 


Eau 


Faris, J. T. Romance of forgotten towns. 
1924. Harper. 
Has chapters on Richland, Newport and 
Belmont—all forgotten Wisconsin towns. 


Fitzpatrick, E. A. Wisconsin. 1928. Bruce 

Pub. Co. Milwaukee. 1 
Very useful also in ‘ie “discussion of 
state government. 

Haskell, F. A. Battle of Gettysburg. 1908. 
Wisconsin History Commission, Madison. 
Apply to State Historical Society, Madi- 
son. 75¢. 


“Reprint of a famous account of this 
battle—written by the Colonel of the 
Thirty-Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, who 
served at Gettysburg as aide to General 
John Gibbon of the Tron Brigade”. So 
much a classic that it was included by Dr. 
Elliot in his Harvard Classics. 


Kellogg, L. P. The French regime in Wis- 





consin and the Northwest. 1925. State 
Historical Society, Madison. $3.50. 
An outline history of Wisconsin (in 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1929. pp. 1-29) 
Kinzie, Mrs. J. H. Wau-bun. 1901. Rand. 


oO. Pp. 
A valuable account of life in the old 
agency house at Fort Winnebago. 


Legier, H. E. Leading events of Wisconsin 
history. 1901. Sentinel Co., Milwaukee. 
oO. DP. 

A very useful book which 
nately out of print. 


Merk, Frederick. Economic history of Wis- 
consin during the Civil War decade. 1916. 
State Historical Society, Madison. $3. 


is unfortu- 


Neville, E. H. Martin, S. G. and Martin, 
D. B. Historic Green Bay, 1634-1840. 
1893. The authors, Green Bay. 


oO. 
An account of the oldest of the Wiscon- 
sin settlements, Librarians should welcome 
as a gift, or if opportunity is given 
should purchase second hand. } 
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qQuaife, M. M. Wisconsin: its history and 
people, 1634-1924. 4v. 1924. 9. J. Clarke 
Pub. Co., Chicago. $40. 

Volumes 1 and 2 are historical; Vol- 
umes 3 and 4 biographical. Libraries will 
tind it possible to purchase a second hand 
copy. 

Schafer, Joseph. Outiine history of Wiscon- 
sin, 1512-1924 (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 
1925. pp. 61-93). 


Smith, C. J. & Callahan, John. Making of 
Wisconsin. 1927. Eau Claire book and 
stationery Co. 


Smith, W. R. History of Wisconsin in three 
parts, historical, documentary, and descrip- 
tive; compiled by direction of the legis- 
lature of the State. 1854. The State of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 0. p. 

Only volumes 1 and 3 were published. 


Strong, M. M. History of the territory of 
Wisconsin from 1836-1848. 1885. The 
State of Wisconsin, Madison. 0. p. 

Valuable as a store house of material. 


Thomson, A. M. Political history of Wis- 
consin. 1900. Caspar. $5. 
“Mr. Thomson was a_widely known 
journalist. who had_ excellent opportuni- 
ties for the study of Wisconsin politics”. 


Thwaites, R. G. Stories of the Badger 
State. 1900. American book co. 76¢. 

“Stories of the salient features of Wis- 
econsin history, written in popular form 
for supplementary reading in public 
schools.”’ 

Wisconsin: The Americanization of a 
French settlement. 1908. Houghton. 
$1.25. 

One of the American commonwealth 
series, superseded the author’s. earlier 
“story of Wisconsin”. 

Wheeler, A. C. Chronicles of Milwaukee ; 
being a narrative history of the town from 
its earliest period to the present. 1861. 
Milwaukee. 0. p. 

Wisconsin State historical society. Proceed- 
ings. 1897 date. Apply to State Histori- 
eal Society, Madison. $1 per vol.. Some 
volumes are 0. p. 

These volumes contain much _ historical 
material. 

——Wisconsin historical collections. vols. 
1-28. Apply to State Historical Society. 
Madison. $1.50 per vol. v. 22-28 o. p. 

Volume 21 is Index to volume 1-20. 
Was distributed to public libraries. ‘The 
index volume opens up a_ storehouse of 
material. 





Horticulture 


Moore. J. G. The farm orchard. 1924. 
(Wisconsin. University, Agricultural ex- 
periment station. Bul. no. 363). 

Strawberry culture in Wisconsin. 1924. 

Wisconsin. University. Agricultural ex- 

permanent station. Bul. no. 360). 


Toole, William. Native plants of Wiscon- 
sin suitable for cultivation. 1922. Wis- 
consin State Horticultural Society, Madi- 
son. 0. Pp. 

Wisconsin. State horticultural society. 
Wisconsin garden book. 1922. Published 
by the society, Madison. 0. p. 

For bulletins on horticultural subjects, 
see list under Agriculture. 





Hospitals 


Pardeen, C. R. Hospitals in Wisconsin (in 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1925. pp. ‘ 


Hotels and Resorts 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway Com- 


pany. Short jaunts for busy people. 1926. 
Apply to Railway Co., gratis. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 


Railway. Northern Wisconsin: The ideal 
vacation land. Apply to Railway Co., 
gratis. 

Contains directory of resorts and hotels. 


Rambler, Pseud. Wisconsin resorts and 


lakes; fish and game guide. 1927. The 
— Journal Public Service Bureau. 


Tourist and hotel guide of Wisconsin, show- 


ing all state and county roads. n. 
W. Hixon, Rockford, 1. $1. 


Wisconsin. Board of Health. Manual and 


directory of Wisconsin hotels. 1928. Ap- 
ply to State Board of Health, Madison, 
gratis. Useful as a directory of summer 
resort hotels. 

For other material descriptive of hotels, 
resorts, apply to. railroad companies, 
chambers of commerce in various cities, 
ete. General material descriptive of Wis- 
consin is to be found under the heading, 
“Description and Travel.” 


Immigration 


Lacher, J. H. A. German element in Wis- 


consin. 1925. Steuben Society of Ameri- 
ca, Muehlenberg Unit 36, Milwaukee. Ap- 
ply to author, Waukesha, 


Indians 


Brown, C. BE. Indian tales of “Little In- 





dians”, Windigos and witches (Chippewa) 
1928. State Historical Museum, Madison, 
gratis. 

Lake Mendota Indian legends. 1927. 
State Historical Museum, Madison, gratis. 


-——Wisconsin Indian tribes. 1923. State 





Historical Museum, Madison, gratis. 
‘Wisconsin Indians (in Wisconsin Blue 
Book. 1923. pp. 65-69). 


Burlin, N. C. The Indians’ book: an of- 


fering by the American Indians of Indian 
lore, musical and narrative to form a rec- 
ord of the songs and legends at their 
Trace. 1997. Harper. $7.50. 

Lake Indians, Winnebagos. pp. 243-295. 


Culp, L. R. Health conditions among Wis- 


consin Indians. Mimeographed. 1925. Ap- 
ply to State Conference of Social Work, 
Madison, gratis. 


Indian schools in Wisconsin (in Wisconsin. 


Dep’t. of education. Biennial report. 
1926-1928. pp. 119-131). 


Kellogg, L. P. The removal of the Winne- 


bago. 1924. (Reprint from the transace- 
tions of the Wisconsin academy of science, 
arts and letters, v. 21) Apply to Uni- 
versity Library, Madison. 


La Mere, Oliver & Shinn, H. B. Winnebago 


stories. 1928. Rand. '90¢. 


Lindquist, C. E. E. The red man in the 


United States: an intimate study of the 

social, economic and religious life of the 

American Indian. 1923. Doran. $2.50. 
Indians of Wisconsin. pp. 123-139. 


Osman, E. G. The last of a great Indian 


w. 


tribe. 1923. A Flanagan, Chicago. T76é. 
S. Bureau of American ethnology. Indian 
tribes of Wisconsin: excerpts from the 
Handbook of American Indians Nerth of 
Mexico, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
(bul. no. 30. 1907-10.) Mimeographed. 
Apply to U. S. Bureau of American eth- 
nology. 
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Industries Wisconsin. Railroad commission. Official 
railroad map of Wisconsin; Prepared un- 
Alexander, J. H. H. Short industrial his- der the direction of the railroad commis- 
tory of Wisconsin (in Wisconsin Blue sion of Wisconsin. Apply to Railroad 
Book. 1929. pp. 31-49). commission, Madison, gratis. 
Industries of Wisconsin (in Wisconsin Blue Music ‘ 
Book. 1915. pp. 1-49). Music and Musicians 
Merrill, J. A. Industrial geography of Wis- Bond, C.J. Road to melody. 1927. Apple- 
consin. 1911. Laurel book Co. $1. ton. $2. 
Milwaukee. First National Bank. Indus- Miller, Ww. V. Wisconsin's place in the field 


trial Milwaukee. a trade review of 1928. 
1928. Apply to First National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, gratis. 
On Wisconsin: souvenir of official Wiscon- 
sin Good Will Tour, February 25th to 
March 9th, 1929. 1929. Apply to Legis- 
lative References Library, Madison, gratis. 


Packer, B. G. Wisconsin metal-working in- 
dustries. 1926. (Wiscensin. Department 
of agriculture. Bul. no. 80). 

Wisconsin’s wood using industries. 1925. 

(Wisconsin. Department of agriculture. 

Bul. no. 67). 

“More than a mere enumeration of the 
industries in Wisconsin that depend upon 
forest preducts. Also a sketch of lumber- 
ing in Wisconsin, and an indictment from 
damning statistics of the terrible waste 
of our vast woods area. 





Wisconsin. Manufacturers’ association. Clas- 
sified directory of Wisconsin manufactur- 
ers. 1927. Apply to Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers’ Association, First Central Bldgs., 
Madison, gratis. 
aa eens 
is 

=... wn Bureau. Ask me another on 
Wisconsin agriculture and Wisconsin in- 
dustry. Apply to Wisconsin Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, First central bldg., Madi- 


geographical, and subject 


son, gratis. 
Witte, E. E. Leadership B . Wisconsin (in 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1927. pp. 77-80). 
Material dealing with agriculture will 
be found under that heading. 
Institutions 
Hannan, J. J. State Board of Control of 


Wisconsin (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 1929. 


pp. 218-247). 


Inventors and Inventions 


Sammis, J. L. Story of the Babcock test. 
(Wisconsin. College of agriculture. Ex- 
tension Service circular 112). 

Laws 

Wisconsin. Wisconsin statutes, 1927. 9th 

ed. The state, Madison. Apply to the 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Legislature Biography 
(See current Blue Book) 


Literature 
Gale, Zona. Portage, Wisconsin and other 
essays. 1928. Knopf. $2.50. 


Leonard, W. E. Glory of the morning (in 
Wisconsin plays; ed. by T. H. Dickinson, 
pp. 113-18. 1914. Viking press. $1.50). 

——Red bird; a drama of Wisconsin history 
in 4 acts. 1923. Viking Press. $1.50. 


Maps 


Wisconsin. Highway commission. Official 
highway service (map of Wisconsin, 1929.) 
1929. Apply to Highway commission, 
Madison, gratis, 


of musie (in 
pp. 97-102). 


Wisconsin Blue Book. 1929. 


National Guard 
King, Charles. Wisconsin national guard, 
1849-1922 (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 1923 
pp. 346-358). 


Officers 
Wisconsin. Secretary of state. State, con- 
gressional. judicial, legislative and county 
officers of Wisconsin, 1929-30. 1929. Ap- 


ply to Secretary of State, Madison, gratis. 


Patriotic Societies 


Wisconsin. Adjutant general's office. Pa- 
triotic societies of Wisconsin (in Wiscon- 
sin Blue Book. 1929. pp. 665-674) 

Periodicals 


Ladger highways: official 
the Wisconsin Highway Commission 
(monthly) Madison. Apply to Wisconsin 
Highway Commission, Madison. 


publication of 


Checklist of Wisconsin public documents: 
issued by Wisconsin State Historical So- 


ciety (monthly) Madison, gratis. Apply 
to Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
Madison. 
Forward: bulletin of the Wisconsin League 


of Women Voters (monthly) Milwaukee. 
25¢ Apply to office of Wisconsin League 
of Women Voters, 166 Mason Street, Mil- 
waukee, 


La Follette’s magazine (monthly) 115 W. 
Main Street, Madison. $1. 


Wisconsin agriculturist and farmer (weekly) 
Wisconsin Farmer Co., Racine. 


The Wisconsin archeologist; pub. by the 
Wisconsin Archeological Society (quarter- 
ly) Milwaukee. Apply to Charles E. 


Brown, State Historical Museum, Madi- 
son. 
The Wisconsin club woman: official organ 


of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (bi-monthly) De Pere. 50¢. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. L. A. Leadbetter, Rhinelander. 


Wisconsin horticulture: official organ of 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 


(monthly) Madison. 50¢. 
eonsin Horticultural Society, 
ington Ave., Madison. 


The Wisconsin Journal of education; pub by 
the Wisconsin Tenchers Association 


119 E. Wash- 


(monthly except June, July, Aug.) 716 
Beaver Bldg., Madison. $2. 
The Wisconsin land of lakes magazine. 


(monthly) 14 S. Carroll St., 


Wisconsin library bulletin: issued by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
(monthly except Aug. and Sept.) Madison. 
$1; gratis to libraries and to members of 
library boards in the State. Apply to 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, .Madi~ 
son. 


Madison. $2. 
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The Wisconsin magazine (monthly) 300 E. 
College Ave., Appleton. $1. 


Wisconsin magazine of history; pub. by 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
(quarterly) Evansville. $3. Apply to 116 

E. Main St., Evansville or State Histori- 

cal Society, Madison. 


Rural Economies 


Duffy, W. A., Whitsen, A. R. & Mehrwein, 
G. S. The land economic inventory of 
northern Wisconsin; what it is and what 
it can be used for. 1929. (Wisconsin. 
Department of agriculture and Wisconsin. 
Geological and natural history survey, co- 
operating) Apply to Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madison. 


Kirsch, William. The farmer, the state and 
the marketing problem. 1925. _(Wiscon- 
sin. Department of markets. Bul. April 
30, 1925). 


Rural Sociology 


Kolb, J. H. Rural primary groups: a study 
of agricultural neighborhoods. 1921. 
(Wisconsin. University. Agricultural ex- 
periment station and U. S. Dep’t. of agri- 
culture, cooperating. Research Bul. no. 
51) Apply to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

——-Service institutions for town and coun- 
try. 1925. (Wisconsin. University. Ag- 
ricultural experiment station and U. S. 
Dep’t. of agriculture, cooperating. Re- 
search Bul. no. ). 

Service relations of town 

1923. (Wisconsin. University, Agricul- 

tural experiment station and U. S. Dep't. 

of agriculture, cooperating. Research Bul. 


and country. 





no. 58). 

— —& Wileden, A. F. Making rural organi- 
zations effective. 1928. (Wisconsin. Uni- 
versity. Agricultural experiment station. 

Bul. no. 403). 

- Rural organizations handbook. 
1926. (Wisconsin. University. Agricul- 
tural experiment station. Bul. no. 384). 
Special interest groups in rural so- 
1927. (Wisconsin. University ag- 
ricultural experiment station and U. S. 
Dep’t. of agriculture, cooperating. Re- 
search Bul. no. 














ciety. 


Soils 


Soils of Wisconsin. 1927. 
(Wisconsin. Geological and natural _his- 
tory survey. Bul. no. 68) Apply to Wis- 
consin Geological and Natural History Sur- 
vey, Madison. $1. 

Soil surveys of various counties have 
been published by the Geological and Nat- 
ural History Survey, Madison. 


Whitson, A. R. 


Seal 


Dammann, Theodore. The great seal and 
coat of arms of Wisconsin (in Wisconsin 
Blue Book. 1929. pp. 874-876). 

State Departments Bureaus Commissions 

Ete. 


For recent material consult the latest 
Blue Book, also latest printed reports of each 
department which may be obtained from the 
department on application. 


State Fair 
Remey, O. E. Wisconsin’s ideal fair sys- 


tem. (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 1923. pp. 
269-284) 
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State Parks 


Devil’s Lake guide, Devil’s Lake State Park, 
Wisconsin; containing a brief description 
and history of the lake, geology of the 
park, information regarding trips, views, 
maps, ete. n. d. L. G. Roche, Devil’s 
Lake. 

Harrington, C. L. Wisconsin parks (in Wis- 
consin Blue Book. 1923. pp. 53-63) 

Wisconsin. Conservation commission. State 
Parks of Wisconsin. Apply to the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission, Madison, 
gratis. 1926. 

For leaflets on individual state parks ap- 
ply to the State Conservation Commission, 
Madison. 


State Historical Society 


LGrown, C. F. State historical museum. 
1926. Apply to State Historical Museum, 
Madison, gratis. 

A description of the arrangement and 
contents of the museum prepared for the 
use of students of the summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The State Historical Society (in Wiscon- 
sin Blue Book. 1923. pp. 309-311). 


Taxation 


Hibbard, B. H. & Allen, B. W. Tax bur- 
dens compared: farm, city, village. 1927. 
(Wisconsin. University. Agricultural ex- 
periment station. Bul. no. 393) 

Swenhart, John, Hatuman, W. A. & Al- 





len, B. W. Tax delinquency in northern 
Wisconsin. 1928. (Wisconsin. Universi- 
ty. Agricultural experiment station. Bul. 


no. 399) 

Rosa, C. D. The farmer in Wisconsin sys- 
tem of taxation; what is the outlook for 
relief from present burdens. Wisconsin 
Tax Commission, Madison, gratis. 

Wisconsin. Legislature. Report of the in- 
terim committee on administration and 
taxation. 1926. Apply to Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, Madison, gratis. 


changes (in Wisconsin Blue 
pp. 171-196 


Wisconsin tev 
Book. 1929. 


Trees 


Clohisy, Matt. Wisconsin trees. 1928. The 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Prepared in cooperation with the botan- 
ical department of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. 

Wisconsin. Conservation commission. For- 
est trees of Wisconsin; how to know them. 
1928. Apply to Wisconsin Conservation 


Commission, Madison. 15¢. 
University 


Frank, Glenn. A new step in University 
administration (in Wisconsin Blue Book. 
1929. pp. 389-408) 

Pyre, J. F. A. University of Wisconsin (in 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1923. pp. 159-174) 

Frank, Glenn. The University of Wiscon- 
sin: a look backward and forward. (in 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1927. pp. 361-371) 

Pyre, J. F. A. Wisconsin. 1929. Oxford. 
$3.50. 


Water Power 


Kanneberg, Adolph. The water power situ- 
ation in Wisconsin (in Wisconsin Blue 
1929. pp. 75-96) 

Smith, L. S. The water powers of Wis- 
consin. 1908. (Wisconsin Geological and 
Natural history survey. Bul. no. 20) 0. p. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The Public Documents Round Table 
gave an opportunity to obtain advice 
on many points from Mrs. Evans, chief 
of the Document Division of the His- 
torical Library and Mr. Carter of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

The usefulness of the new Weekly 
List of Selected Documents issued by 
the Superintendent of Documents was 
emphasized. Every library not a de- 
pository was urged to use this list as a 
first basis in selection. The value of the 
Price Lists in reference work was also 
pointed out. 

Mrs. Evans had prepared a current 
list of useful documents. An interest- 
ing analysis of this list, and also of the 
latest issue of the Weekly List, demon- 
strated the fact that most of the cur- 
rent documents useful to the small li- 
brary come from a few of the depart- 
ments, especially Agriculture, Interior, 
and Commerce. 

For the large depository library 
which maintains a separate document 
collection, both Mrs. Evans and Mr. 
Carter advised the use of the classifi- 
cation plan developed by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. There was con- 
siderable discussion also, of the pres- 
ent working of the selective plan. 


A 3-Foot Shelf of Useful Documents for 
A Public Library 


Suggested by Mrs. Richard D. Evans, 
Chief of Documents Division, Wis- 
consin Historical Library 


(Note: BE CAREFUL to ask for LATEST 
EDITIONS when sending for govern- 
ment documents) 


U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 

Department bulletin, no. 707. 

Results of experiments . - against 
bedbugs, cockroaches, clothes moths and 
carpet beetles. 

U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 

Farmers’ bulletin, no. 513. 

Fifty common birds of farm and orchard. 

U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 
Farmers’ bulletin, no. 830. 
Marketing eggs by parcels post. 

U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 

Farmers’ bulletin, no. 851. 

The house fly. 

U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 

Farmers’ bulletin, no. 861. 

Removal of stains from clothing and oth- 
er textiles, 


U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 
Farmers’ bulletin, no. 926. 
Some common disinfectants. 
U. S. Agriculture, Department of. 
Yearbook of agriculture. 
(Published annually. Half of the book is 
devoted to “What’s new in agriculture.” ) 
U. S. Census Bureau. 
Population volumes of the latest census. 
U. S. Children’s won 
Publication, no. 
Prenatal care, by Mrs. Max West. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
Publication, no. 30 


Child care; the preschool age, by Mrs. 
Max West. 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
Publication, no. 87. 
Statures and weights of children under 


six years of age. 
U. S. Congress. 
Biographical directory 
Congresses, 1774-1927 
(Contains short biography of each mem- 
ber of Congress from 1774-1927). 
U. S. Congress. 
Official Congressional directory. (latest cor- 
rected edition) 
U._S. Education, Bureau of. 
Bulletin, 1927, no. 20. 
Playgrounds of the nation. 


U. S. Education, Bureau of. 
Bulletin, 1929, no. 
Educational directory. 

y 


of the American 


(Published annual- 


U. S. Education, Bureau of. 
Health education, no. 2. 
Diet for the school child. 


U. S. Education, Bureau of. 
Health education, pi ay A 
The lunch hour at school. (Gives equip- 
ment, recipes, menus, etc.) 
U. S. Education, Bureau of. 
Home education circular, no. 3. 
Parent-teacher associations; how 
and school work together. 
U. S. Foreign and Domestic 
Bureau. 
Commerce yearbook. 


home 


Commerce 


Vol. 1, United States. 
Vol. 2, Foreign countries. (Published an- 
nually) 
U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau. 


Domestic commerce series, no. 4. 
Great Lakes-to-Ocean waterways. 
U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau. 
Domestic commerce series, no. 9. 
Retail store problems. 


U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau. 

Special agents series, no. 206. 

Columbia; commercial and _ industrial 
handbook. 

U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau. 

Special agents series, no. 210. 
Switzerland; commercial and _ industrial 
handbook. 

U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau. 

Special agents series, no. 216. 

Australia; commercial and _ industrial 
handbook. 

U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau. 


Statistical abstract of the U. S. 


(Pub- 
lished annually) 
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U. S. Foreign end Domestic Commerce 
Bureau, 

Trade promotion series, no. 38. 

China; commercial and industrial hand- 
book, 1926. 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 

Ask the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington to put you on the mailing 
list for all price lists issued by his of- 
fice. They are free. 

UC. S. Government Printing Office. 

Monthly catalogue. 

(List of government publications by de- 
partments, showing how they may be 
obtained when the library is not a U. S. 
Depository. Subscription price is 50 
cents a year.) 

U. S. National Park Service. 

Rates authorized to be charged by the 
public utilities operating in Rocky 
Mountain National Park. (These are 
available for nearly all the national 


parks. You can estimate the cost of a 
trip to the park. Ask for the latest 
edition.) 

U. S. National Park Service. 


Rocky Mountain National Park. 
General description, rules and regulations, 
ete. (Available for all parks). 

U. S. Patent Office. 

General information concerning patents. 

(What every applicant should know be- 
fore applying for a patent. Ask for the 
latest edition.) 

U. S. Shipping Board. 
Going abroad. 
(Contains all sorts of information con- 

eerning passports, baggage, tipping, ship 
customs, ete. Ask for latest edition). 

U. S. Women’s Bureau. 

Bulletin, no. 27. 
The occupaticnal 

U. S. Women’s Bureau. 
Bulletin, no. 

Short talks about women. 


progress of women. 
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A Few Wisconsin Documents 


Wisconsin. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Bulletin, no. ks 
Poultry raising in Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Bulletin, no. 324. 

What the retailer does with the consumer's 
dollar. 
Wisconsin. Agriculture, Department of. 

Bulletin, no. 90. 
Wisconsin agriculture; a statistical atlas, 


Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Exten- 
sion Service. 
Circular, no. 127. 
The hot lunch in rural schools. 
Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Exten- 
sion Service. 
Circular, no. 156. 
Convenient kitchens. 
Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Exten- 
sion Service. 
Circular, no, 227. 
Conducting the business meeting. (Very 
simple and comprehensive) 
Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Exten- 


sion Service. 
Special circular, 1928. 
Let’s sew. (teaches sewing and mending) 
Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. Exten- 
sion Service. 
Special circular, 1928. 
Table service and etiquette. 
Wisconsin. Printing Board. 
Wisconsin Blue Book (Published bien- 
nially) 
Wisconsin. 
consin. 
Ask to be put on the mailing list for the 
Checklist of Wisconsin Public Docu- 
ments. It is free. 
Wisconsin. State Superintendent. 
‘Memorial Day annual. 
Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin statutes, 1929. 
revision) 


State Historical Society of Wis- 


(Ask for last 





BOOK WEEK 
Conducted by Miss Letha Davidson, assisted by Miss Agnes King 


What is the real object of Book Week, 
asked Miss Davidson. Is it worth all 
the stirabout and fuss made over it? 
Every year we try to outdo what was 
done the year before and put on bigger 
and better book exhibits, pageants and 
parades. 

Book Week in Wisconsin is becoming 
more and more a community celebration, 
newspapers, and book stores, churches, 
schools, and motion picture houses join- 
ing the library in calling attention to 
good books, according to Miss King. 
Sometimes it is the only time during the 
year that a library puts on anything for 
the public. The tendency is toward sim- 
ple and attractive book exhibits on the 
part of the library with outside agencies 
assisting in the publicity. 

Miss Dousman suggested that the ob- 


ject of Book Week was to attract new 
people to the library and described sev- 
eral contests and pageants conducted by 
the Milwaukee Public Library. Book 
Week comes near the beginning of the 
school year when libraries are especially 
busy recruiting new readers. The 
schools assist in celebrating Book Week 
in Milwaukee. A different class of books 
were featured each day, Fairy tales 
with a fairy tale play given in the li- 
brary, a Health program with the as- 
sistance of the Anti-Tuberculosis Socie- 
ty. The trade school girls helped with 
exhibits and lists of subjects in the 
600’s and the Boy Scouts had radio and 
electric exhibits leading to books. The 
Layton Art Gallery and the Music 
schools helped with the 700’s. 

A triumphal arch made of book 
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covers by the art department of the 
schools, and a mediaeval castle made by 
history pupils were other suggestions. 

At Eau Claire, books were exhibited 
at the Woman’s Club and lists of chil- 
dren’s books were distributed there to 
attract the attention of women who were 
not in the habit of coming to the li- 
brary, said Miss Olsen. 

A Peter Pan parade was staged to 
make Des Moines library conscious. 
Teachers of Civics asked their pupils 
to dramatize the library for the people. 
Children dressed as book characters. 
This was a great success in point of at- 
tendance. The huge auditorium oppo- 
site the library was filled to overflowing 
and many turned away. Because of the 
work involved in a display of this kind, 
such a parade might be held earlier in 
the year and put on in a public park. 

Miss Bryant of Chippewa Falls had 
boy scouts distribute posters and copies 
of the Bookshelf. Gaylord and Demo- 
crat posters were sent to the schools. 
Children were taught how to use the li- 
brary during Book Week. 
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Suggestions Brought Out at the Round 
Table 


Shall we give up Book Week? No, it 
has secured too strong a hold on the 
imagination of the people. 

Would it be better to hold it later? 
There might not be enough time to 
secure books selected before the holi- 
days. 

The Bookshelf for boys and girls has 
proved to be one of the best features 
developed by Book Week. Older ccp- 
ies are of great value because much 
of it remains alike, the pink sheets 
giving the best books of the current 
year. 

Exhibit some inexpensive books as well 
as the high-priced editions. See list 
by Miss Long, No Book More than a 
Dollar, in Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin, May, 1929, page 134-5. 

For various ways of celebrating Book 
Week, see Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tins, July and December, 1928. A well 
worked out pageant for Book Week is 
printed in Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
June 1929. 





AT THE RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


For several years ministers of rural 
parishes have gathered from many 
states at the College of Agriculture to 
take advantage of the Rural Sociology 
courses extending over two weeks, and 
offering a breadth of vision in rural 
work. Librarians attending the sum- 
mer conference were offered the priv- 
ilege of listening in on the first and 
second hour classes, and two of them, a 
county librarian, and the director of 
traveling libraries in a state whose pop- 
ulation is largely rural, took advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Their state of mind can be best de- 
scribed by the Eastern proverb: “He 
who knows not and knows that he 
knows not is simple: teach him.” Nei- 
ther of us had had previous training on 
sociology, but neither had some of the 


ministers, so the courses were planned 
with such folk in mind. 

“The Sociology of Community Life,” 
by Prof. R. J. Colbert, which he called 
a study of the background for communi- 
ty social service, gave us glimpses of the 
motives of folks and the influences that 
play on them. 

“The Question of Community Organ- 
ization,” Dr. J. H. Kolb told us, was 
planned “to expose the group to a few 
things so that you may know your own 
community better.” Many of these folks 
had been “exposed” before and contrib- 
uted richly to the open forum which Dr. 
Kolb conducted with skill and rich ex- 
perience. The taste of good things gave 
us an appetite for more. We are going 
to our work enriched and in that hope- 
ful state of desire for an enlarged vision. 

B. R. B. 
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EXHIBITS 


The underlying thought in planning 
the exhibits was that of helpfulness to 
the visiting librarians. Because of the 
desire to have the displays centralized, 
and in the Library School rooms the 
space was naturally limited—and it was 
decided to have no commercial display, 
but only one of a purely professional 
and technical nature; with the generous 
cooperation of librarians in the state, 
the feeling is that the exhibits were in- 
teresting and helpful. The space was 
roomy, giving those interested a place 
to gather for discussion and study. 

Correlating with the subject matter 
handled in the conference each day, dis- 
plays of books were arranged, making 
it possible for the librarians to make a 
first hand selection for purchase. These 
collections were changed frequently. 
Then there were collections of books on 
display which by their very nature took 
more time for study, and were not 
changed so frequently. 

Each day a different subject was dis- 
cussed in the Book Selection course, 
given by men of authority in their own 
fields and along with these discussions 
were displays of books on this subject. 

Much attention was given to the selec- 
tion of books for schools and children. 
Through the generous cooperation of 
Miss Smith, librarian of the Madison 
Public Library, it was possible to have 
on display the whole period of the con- 
ference one copy each of every book in 
their grade school deposit libraries. This 
display was arranged by grades, each 
grade having two sets. Set one goes to 
one half of the grades in September and 
set two goes to the other half. At 
Christmas the sets are exchanged. In 
this collection was displayed a typical 
school room deposit library for each 
grade. Through these grade school li- 
braries 100% of the school children are 
reached. The librarians took advantage 
of this selection, and most any time of 
the day one would see librarians study- 
ing the display and taking notes. An- 
other interesting example of the work 


done in the Madison Public Library 
with the schools, was the Grade School 
Reference Library. The reference col- 
lection on display was on the subject of 
civics and geography and nature. In 
connection with the grade school library, 
Miss Smith loaned the complete card 
catalog of the Washington Grade School 
library. This is an excellent example of 
bibliographical work for use of juveniles 
and was appreciated. The Library 
School had on display its collection of 
aids for use in the school library. 

A collection of books on geography 
and travel for the grades was loaned by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Along with this was distributed an an- 
notated list of sixty titles prepared by 
Miss Bradbury. 

Picture books and scrap books for the 
small children and those in kindergarten 
were planned for. The Madison Public 
Library sent scrap hooks developed in 
one subject for the little children and 
the Waukesha Public Library sent a 
collection of picture books. These were 
for the most part foreign and all were 
delighted by their charm. A few pic- 
ture books owned by the Library School 
supplemented these loans. 

The Oshkosh Public Library has used 
to advantage the cut-out playbooks in a 
diminutive stage, and loaned them for 
the benefit of others. An account of 
these cut-outs can be found on page 
143 of the May, 1929, number of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

In April 1929 number of the Bulletin 
on page 113 is an account of a trans- 
portation exhibit loaned by the Great 
Northern Railway to the Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library. This exhibit, on display in 
the gallery of the library school during 
the conference, was loaned by the Great 
Northern Railway. 

No display of printed matter attracted 
the librarians more than the collection 
of books and pamphlets on library work, 
loaned by the A. L. A., and on display 
during the time the conference was in 
session. Mrs. Evans of the Wisconsin 
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Historical Library has compiled a list— 
“A three-foot shelf of useful documents 
for a public library”. As the title sug- 
gests this collection can be shelved in 
three feet of shelf room. These books 
were assembled and put on display, but 
were not confined to three feet of shelf, 
for the librarians examined them to such 
extent, that they were spread out over 
a large display case most of the time. 
Elsewhere in this number of the Bulle- 
tin is a list of “Wisconsin material ev- 
ery librarian should know.” This ma- 
terial was assembled and on display for 
several days and in connection with this 
was a collection of local history material 
collected and loaned by the Oshkosh 
Public Library, and also its card index 
of Wisconsin material. This collection 
is described on page 113 of the Bulletin 
for April, 1929. 
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Sometime last winter, Harriet C. 
Long, of the Traveling Library of the 
Library Commission, compiled a list of 
books for a home library, not to cost 
more than a dollar a volume. When the 
list was compiled it was found to con- 
tain 160 titles which could be purchased 
for $140. This collection assembled 
proved to furnish very attractive edi- 
tions, and excellent suggestions for book 
purchase. The complete list appeared 
in the May, 1929, number of the Bulle- 
tin on page 1382. 

Wherever there was display space 
available, however small, there was an 
attempt to use it to advantage, if for 
nothing more than a poster. There was 
an effective use of poster and publicity 
material. 

E. E. W. 





“NO DULL BOYS” 


Lest it be thought that librarians are 
a dull lot, some report is here given of 
the many diversions enjoyed by the vis- 
itors, who found in them not only pleas- 
ant recreation, but the bases for new 
friendships. Early registrants for the 
Conference were the guests of Miss 
Long and Miss Hazeltine at tea at the 
College Women’s Club on Sunday, June 
30, and a considerable group welcomed 
this opportunity for social contact be- 
fore the business of attending lectures 
and round-tables began in real earnest. 
Later in the week, visiting librarians 
were invited to a Traveling Library “at 
home” where they saw the “work shop” 
through which so many of their needs 
are filled. 

On Tuesday, July 2, the State Histor- 
ical Library welcomed convention mem- 
bers at a tea, and open-house. Con- 
ducted by Miss Welsh, Mrs. Evans, and 
others of the staff, the guests visited 
both the manuscript department and the 
document room, the newspaper room, 
the stacks, and the Museum, items of 
especial interest being pointed out “en 
passant.” Especial attention was given 


a display of publications under the sign 
“Are Pub. Docs. Dull?” including such 
varied titles as: The care and opera- 
tion of gasoline engines; La Follette’s 
memorial addresses; the Pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth; 25th anniversary of the 1st air- 
plane flight; Origin and evolution of the 
U. S. flag; and the Flight of Capt. 
Charles A. Lindbergh from N. Y. to 
Paris (a facsimile of the presentation 
copy.) So much interest was evinced in 
the Wisconsin Family Tree, with the 
documents illustrating changes in Bad- 
ger genealogy, that the table is printed 
herewith: 
1634—Discovery by Nicolet. 
1671—Annexed to Kingdom of France. 
1768—Transferred to Great Britain. 
1783—Ceded to the United States. 
1784—Virginia’s claim surrendered to 
the United States. 
1785—Massachusett’s claim surrendered 
to the United States. 
1786—Connecticut’s claim surrendered to 
the United States. 
1787—Incorporated in the Northwest 
Territory. 
1800—Given to Indiana Territory. 
1809—Annexed to Illinois Territory. 
1818—Attached to Michigan Territory. 
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1836—Set off as an independent terri- 


tory. 
1848—Entered the Union as state. 


Mr. Brown guided the visitors through 
the fascinating Museum, and punch was 
served in the art exhibit room, where 
some of the rare books of the Library 
had been placed on view for the Con- 
ference,—in particular, a valuable and 
complete display of the signatures of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The guests were indeed 
grateful for the hospitality of the State 
Historical Library—an institution which 
has so much to offer to members of the 
profession. 

Ninety-two visitors availed themselves 
of the opportunity to celebrate a rest- 
ful July 4th at Turvillwood. A few 
made the trip by auto, while the ma- 
jority took the delightful boat-ride, with 
its many views. At the Turvill home, 
the group was greeted by Mrs. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, the gracious hostess for 
many library gatherings in Madison, 
and shown through the old-fashioned 
garden described by Miss Bessie Bald- 
win in a letter in these words: 

“This was the season of foxgloves 
and Canterbury bells, of tall delphin- 
iums in heavenly shades. Pansies grew 
in rich profusion and harebells in vary- 
ing sizes. In contrast to these modest 
folk, poppies and gaillardia made gor- 
geous splashes of color. Rambler roses 
and tall lilies of pink and white were 
among the stately garden folk. It is 
no wonder the birds love this haunt, 
since its gentle mistress is as fond of 
them as of her blossoms.” 

After a picnic lunch in the adjoining 
wood, the librarians heard tales of the 
early history of that neighborhood,— 
tales of chieftain, trader, trapper, and 
settler, thrillingly related by Dr. Louise 
P. Kellogg. Charles E. Brown followed 
with some fascinating Indian legends, 
after which Mr. Glasier sang rollicking 
shanty ballads, marking a new era. Mr. 
MacDonald added much to the merri- 
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ment of the crowd with a recital of some 
of the taller Paul Bunyan tales. The 
speakers were introduced by Miss Long. 
The return boat-ride, and a view of the 
Capitol silhouetted at sundown, closed a 
delightful afternoon. 


Many of the conference-goers spent 
pleasureable evenings at Bascom Thea- 
tre, where the University Players gave 
Young Woodley. A _ religious drama, 
The Upper Room, was also presented, 
and others were given by a University 
class in play production. Friday, July 
5, a dramatic reading, The Devil in the 
Cheese, under the direction of Mrs. Pit- 
man B. Potter, was given at the Library 
School by members of the Speech De- 
partment of the University. 


A ramble among old books, conducted 
by Prof. W. A. Sumner, of the Agricul- 
tural Journalism Department, by means 
of illustrated slides, was unusually en- 
tertaining. Scenes from Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, pages from old cook books and ag- 
ricultural treatises, crude drawings rep- 
resenting early styles in live stock 
evoked much amusement, and colored 
slides showing beautifully lettered man- 
usecripts with their illuminated initials 
brought gasps of admiration. The lec- 
ture was much enriched by the apt com- 
ments of the authoritative lecturer. 

Luncheon groups were listed on the 
Conference bulletin board where mem- 
bers might sign for appointments, and 
during the two weeks various parties of 
librarians lunched pleasantly together 
at the College Club, Madison Tea Room, 
Memorial Union, and Old Fashioned Tea 
Shop. There were also many privately 
planned boat-trips and excursion parties, 
proving that librarians have by no 
means forgotten how to play. 

Many a librarian will look back upon 
the days of the conference with memo- 
ries made doubly pleasant by the spirit 
of good comradeship, and the common 
appreciation of worthy books. 

D. S. R. 





“Coffee!” 
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RESOLUTION OF THOSE ATTENDING SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Because we feel that this 1929 Sum- 
mer Conference now closing has proved 
such an outstanding success in its bene- 
ficial features to all of us in attendance, 
we desire to express our appreciation to 
those who have had it in charge. We 
realize fully the careful planning and 
work necessary to prepare the satisfy- 
ing program which we have enjoyed. 

This Conference has been notable be- 
cause of its widely distributed attend- 
ance, from New Hampshire to Wash- 
ington and North Dakota to Texas, and 
the diversified fields of library work 
represented. 

We would like to stress our obliga- 
tion to the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, te the faculty of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, to the Madison Free Li- 
brary, to all the speakers, and to the 


dramatic readers for their contributions 
to the success of this Conference. Also 
to the staff of the Wisconsin Historical 
Library and Museum, to Mrs. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, to Miss Hazeltine and 
Miss Long for hospitality extended to 
us. 

It is our wish that this expression of 
appreciation be read before the Confer- 
ence and that it confirm our action by 
a rising vote. 

RutH M. DEJARNETTE, 
Weatherford, Okla. 
JANE P. HUBBELL, 
Rockford, Ill. 
EFFIE A. LANSDEN, 
Cairo, Ill. 
SUSAN HIMMELWRIGHT, 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
LAURA M. OLSEN, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 





THE REGISTRATION 


The registration totaled 201, 1381 com- 
ing from Wisconsin, 35 frem Illinois, 9 
from Indiana, 7 from Michigan, 4 from 
Minnesota, while 18 other states were 
represented in numbers from one to 
three, a total of 23 states. 

Sixty-seven delegates attended the full 
two weeks of the Conference, 15 were 
in attendance for one week, the others 
staying from one to five days. Fond du 
Lac, Madison, Oshkosh, and Rockford, 
Illinois, sent practically all the members 
of their staffs on an alternating sched- 
ule, while several other libraries of the 
state sent two or three staff members. 

The types of libraries represented in- 
cluded not only public, but university 
and college, normal school, high school, 
book store, special, and business libra- 
ries. 


Wisconsin (131) 


Allen, Dorothy, br. asst., P. L., Oshkosh. 
Allen, Margaret, In., Hospital L., Oshkosh. 
Anderson, Mrs. Josephine, In., L., Barron, 
Ashmore, Ruba M., asst., P. L., Madison. 
Austin, Mrs. Guy W., In., P. L., Lodi. 
Babcock, Ione, br. In., P. L., Oshkosh. 


ialfanz, Mrs. C, Alvin, Milwaukee. 
Bassett, N. I., Democrat Printing Co., Madi- 


son. 
Beals, Gertrude, asst., P. L., Madison. 
Berglund, Mrs. Clara, Menasha. 
Bitter, Elsie, In., P. L., Stoughton. 
Bleyer, W. G., dir. School of Journalism, 
Univ. of Wis., Madison. 
Borresen, Lilly E., In., P. Ih, La Crosse. 
Bryant, Marion E., In., P. L., Chippewa Falls. 
Bumps, Marjorie, asst., State Historical L., 
Madison. 
Caddell, Mrs. Helen, asst., P. L., Madison. 
Calkins, Mayme, In., High Sch. L., Rhinelan- 


er. 

Carter, S. J., ref. In., P. L., Milwaukee. 

Clausen, Malvina C., In., State Teachers Col- 
lege L., Oshkosh. 

Coad, Priscilla H., P. L., Milwaukee. 

Colburn, Mrs. Myrtle, trustee, Pardeeville. 

Cooper, Mary, In., Baraboo. 

Corson, Mary, In., P. L., Waukesha. 

Coughlin, M. Gertrude, In., Columbus High 

Sch. L., Columbus. 

Curtiss, Lucy M., Wis. Lib. School, Madison. 

Cushman, Mrs. Mary E., In., P. L., Reeds- 


burg. 
Davis, Lillian, asst. In., High Sch. L., West 


Allis. 
Diehl, Leah, ref. In., P. L., Fond du Lac. 
Doolittle, Hattie A., In., P. L., Beaver Dam. 
Dousman, Mary E., child. In., P. L., Milwau- 
kee. 
Dudgeon, M. S., In., P. L., Milwaukee. 
Dudgeon, Mrs. M. S., Milwaukee. 

Fenton, Dorothy Maie, asst., Lawrence Col- 
lege L., Appleton. ‘ 
Filson, Mrs. Katherine B., In., Central High 

Sch. br., P. L., Madison. 
Fischer, Lydia, asst., P. L., Milwaukee. 
Francis, Mrs. Ruth R., In. P. L., Oconto. 
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Frederickson, Marion E., P. L., Madison. 

Freedy, Dorothy, asst., P. L., Madison. 

Freiburger, Alice, In., P. L., New London. 

Friedel, Esther, In., P. L., Jefferson. 

Gamble, Margaret M., asst., P. L., Kenosha. 

Gattgstren, Eunice, asst., P. L., New London. 

Gile, Marjorie E., asst., P. L., Madison. 

Hage, Elizabeth B., apprentice, P. L., La- 
Crosse. 

Hanson, Sarah, asst., P. L., Madison. 

Harper, Bernice P., Janesville. 

Hart, May, In., P. L., Neenah. 

Hatton, W. H., New London. 

Hawks, Doris K., In., High 
Crosse. 

Hays, Florence C., In., P. L., Watertown. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, principal, Wis. 
Lib. School, Madison. 

Hean, C. S., In., College of Agric., Madison. 

Heronymus, Mary L., In., High Sch. L., She- 
boygan. 

Hochstein, Mil- 
waukee. 

Horak, F. J., trustee, Oconto. 

Huhn, Natalie, T., Oshkosh. 

Huhn, Sophie, Oshkosh. 

Janes, Leila A., In., P. L., Fond du Lac. 

Jackson, M. H., State Supervisor Sch. L., 
Madison. 

Johnson, Leila T., High Sch. L., Baraboo. 


Sch. L., La- 


Irma, Marquette Univ. L., 


Jones, Lillian J., Washington Park High 
Sch. L., Racine. 

King, Agnes, asst. prof., Wis. Lib. Sch., 
Madison. 

Kistler, Ellen D., Madisen. 

Knauf, Classina M., asst. In. P. L., She- 


boygan. 

Knight, Mrs. Bernice H., In., P. L., Two Riv- 
ers. 

Kohli, Mrs. Nellie Wood, In., P. L., Monroe. 


Landphier, Mrs. Rachel E., asst, P. L., 
Madison. 
Lathrop, Elizabeth M., In., P. L., Oshkosh. 


— Ruth M., In., High Sch. L., West 
Allis. 
Lester, C. B., sec’y., Wis. Lib. Comm., Madi- 


son. 
Lidbeck, Marjorie, asst., P. L., Madison. 
Lindley, Dena, asst., P. L., Madison. 
Lindsley, Clara L., In., L., Waupun. 
Long, Harriet C., chief, Trav. L. dept., Wis. 
L. Comm., Madison. 
Luther, Mrs. Jessie W., 
Wis. L. Sch., Madison. 
MacGeorge, Aileen E., In., P. L., Rice Lake. 
Mansfield, Ada, In., P. L.. Delavan. 
Martin, Mary R., In., Roosevelt Jr. High Sch. 
L., Fond du Lac. 
Maxson, Mabel, In., Milton College, Milton. 
Mendenhall, Florence, child. In., P. L., Madi- 


son. 

Mitchell, Maud, In., Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege L., Milwaukee. 

Moehlman, Lillian, catl, P. L., Madison. 

Moore, Anna R., Trav. L. dept., Wis. L. 
Comm., Madison. 

Neelen, Ruth M., asst., P. L., Milwaukee. 

Newman, Irene, asst. state supervisor sch. 
L.. Madison. 

Nicklas, Mrs. Carrie, In., P. L., Platteville. 

Nutting, Lenore L., In., Longfellow br., P. 
L., Madison. 

Olsen, Laura M., In., P. L., Eau Claire. 

Phillips, Mae G., In., P. L., Evansville. 

Pillow, Mrs. Ada P., In., 6th Ward br., P. L., 
Madison. 

Porter, Mary E., In., P. L., Portage. 


acting asst. prof., 


Randall, Dorothy J., reviser, Wis. L. Sch., 
Madison. 

Raymond, Mrs. Alice J., In, P. L. Rhine- 
lander. 

Reely, Mary K., asst. prof., Wis. L. Sch., 
Madison. 


Reese, Rosette, asst., P. L., Madison. 
Richter, Elsa, asst., P. L., Delavan. 
Ritchie, Catharine J., Jefferson. 
Roberts, Edna L., In., P. L., Elroy. 
Rogers, Mrs. Cordelia, Bangor. 
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Roloff, Anita, In., P. L., Weyauwega. 
Rosenberg, Mrs. E. B., In., P. L., Colfax. 
Rowe, Irene, asst. In., Gilbert M. Simmons, 
L., Kenosha. 
Sch., Madi- 


Runge, Alma, 

son. ‘ 
Schaefer, Hazel, Wis. L. Sch., Madison. 
Schiesser, Margaret, In., High Sch. L., Mon- 


roe. 
Schulz, Mrs. S. M., In., P. L., Medford. | 
Seribner, Mrs. Nathalie H., In., P. L., Merrill. 
Seebach, Edel E., asst., P. L., Milwaukee. 
Shepard, Edna, child. In., P. L., Fond du Lac. 


reviser, Wis. L. 


Smith, Mrs. Blanche F., In., P. I., Rich- 
land Center. 

Smith, Helen, In., P. L., Burlington. 

Smith, Mary A., In., P. L., Madison. 

Smith, Walter M., In., Univ. L., Madison. 

Spear, Marion M., In., P. L., Antigo. , 

Spicer, Mrs. Bertha, in., P. L., Pardeeville. 

Stine, D. O., trustee, Reedsburg. 

Thelander, Evelyn, Senior High Sch. L., 


Fond du Lac. 
Trilling, Daisy, asst., Elisha D. Smith, P. L., 
Menasha. 

Turner, Mrs. Jennie M., Wis. Bd. of Voca- 
tional Educ., Madison. i . 
Volk, Fred E., In., College of Engineering, 

Univ. of Wis., Madison. 
Warner, Fanny, Windsor. 
Weed, Esther, Catl, P. L., Oshkosh. 
Welsh, Iva A., catl., State Hist. L., Madison. 
Werner, Nathalie A., In., High Sch. L., Sun 
Prairie. 
White, Mrs. Clara M., In., P. L., Wabeno. 
Wilson, Alice C., asst., P. L., Oshkosh. 
Wilson, Elizabeth E., asst. prof., Wis. L. 
Sch., Madison. ; 
Woodbury, Lucile, tch. In., Madison. 
Zentner, Marion J., asst., P. L., Oshkosh. 
Zentner, Vima D., asst., P. L., Oshkosh. 


Arkansas (1) 
Hull, Elizabeth Zane, In., P. L., Texarkana. 


Georgia (1) 


O’Keefe Jr. High Sch. 


Mewborn, Atha, In., 
L., Atlanta. 


Ilinois (35) 


Adams, Minnie F., In., P. L., Chester. 
Armstrong, Faith. ref. In., P. L., Rockford. 
Bigelow. Mary, asst., P. L., Rockford. 
Bogle, Sarah C. N., asst. sec’y., A. L. A., 
Chicago. ; 
Chiappe, Victoria, asst., P. L., Chicago. 
Darlington, Genevieve, In., High Sch. L. and 
Jr. College, Cicero. 
Driscoll, Lucy C., Asst. Prof., 
Art, University of Chicago. 
Elitzik, Bess, asst., P. L., Chicago. — 
Fitzgerald, Dolores, asst., P. L., Chicago. ' 
Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. In., Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston. 
Gray, Blanche, In., P. L., Mattoon. 
Hubbell, Jane R., In., P. L., Rockford. 
Keck, Mrs. Lucille L., In., Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economics, Chicago. 
Lansden, Effie A., In., P. L., Cairo. 
Lansden, Margaret, Cairo. 
Levy, Molly, asst., P. L., Chicago. 

Lind, Julia M., asst., P. L., Rockford. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Otheo, asst. In., Institute for 
Research in Land Economics, Chicago. 

Perlin, Jeanette, asst., P. L., Chicago. 

Sherman, Florence, sr. asst., P. L., Chicago. 

Southward, Mrs. Elizabeth, In., P. L., May- 
wood. 

Steuernagel, Bella, In., P. L., Belleville. 

Sullivan, Clara G., In., Nicholas Senn High 
Sch. L., Chicago. 

Walker, Mildred, Visiting In., A. C. McClurg 
and Co., Chicago. 


History of 
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Indiana (9) 


Reem Mrs. Cornelia, In., P. L., Alexan- 

ria. 

Gillogly, Edna E., In., J. W. Riley High Sch. 
L., South Bend. 

Holden, Edna, County organizer, P. L., Lo- 
anspor 

Howard, 


ty 


t. 

3 ames Alonzo, In., P. L., Hammond. 
ithline, Ruth R., asst., P. L., La Porte. 
Lockridge, Vivian R., In., P. L., La Porte. 






Oakley, Sylvia, 1n., senior High Sch. L., 
South Bend. 

Polson, Tena F., ref. and cire. In, P. L., 
East Chicago. 

Senn, Lorenu, County asst., P. L., Logans- 
port. 

Iowa (3) 

Gorge, Dagny, organizer, Public Library 
Commission, Des Moines. 

Davidson, Letha M., dir. work with child., 
Pp Des Moines. 


Glessner, Iva, head, circ. dept., P. L., Sioux 
City. 


Kansas (2) 


Kiner, Rebecca D., In., Morrill P. L., Hia- 
watha. 


Smith, Mrs. Grace W., Lawrence. 


Kentucky (1) 


Coffman, Mrs. W. H., chairman of Library 
Board, Georgetown. 


Maryland (1) 
Toole, Mrs. Helen Turvill, Lanham. 


Massachusetts (1) 


Walton, Fanny L., In., High Sch. L., Chelsea. 


Michigan (7) 


Buys, Mrs. Ninabelle, In., High Sch. L., 
Isenton Harbor. 

Estabrook, D. C., In., City Schools, Miditand. 

French, Ruth, In., P. L., Albion. 

Josey, Ella, ref. In., McGregor P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Merrill, Mrs. Hallie P., asst. In., Kalamazoo 
College L., Kalamazoo. 

Pease, Margaret, Escanaba. 

tanck, Samuel H., In., P. L., Grand Rapids. 
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Minnesota (4) 
Baldwin, Clara F., dir. of libraries, Minn. 


Dept. of Educ., St. Paul. 

Keefe, Margaret, asst., P. L., Owatonna. 

Pfaffko, Helen, asst., P. L., Owatonna. 

Vandyke, Ruth, In., P. L., Coleraine. 
Missouri (2) 

Stemmons, Jessie, In., P. L., Carthage. 

Swanwick, Frances H., In., P. L., Joplin. 
Nebraska (1) 


Johnson, Mrs. Anna D., In., P. L., Madison. 


New Hampshire (1) 
Smith, Clara E., In., P. L., Nashua. 


North Dakota (2) 


Baldwin, Bessie R., Trav. L. dept., State L. 


Comm., Bismarck. 
Stoxen, Matilda, In., State Normal Sch. L., 
Dickinson. 
Ohio (1) 
Mewborn, Ruth, ref. asst., P. L., Toledo. 


Oklahoma (1) 


DeJarnette, Mrs. Reven, Weatherford. 


Pennsylvania (2) 


Himmelwright, Susan, In., Jones P. L., 


Aliquippa. 
Snyder, Mary B., In., P. L., Milton. 


South Dakota (1) 
Hitchcock, Jessie, In., High Sch, L., Lead. 
Tennessee (1) 
Burney, Mary V., In., Jr. College L., Univ. 
of Tenn., Martin. 
Texas (1) 


Pryor, Nell E., In., Sch. L., Fort Worth. 


Washington (1) 


Daniels, Winifred C., In. P. L., Reuton. 


Wyoming (1) 


Lindsley, Alice Louise, In., High Sch. L., 
Sheridan. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF THE CONFERENCE 


Plans for the Conference began in 
earnest as soon as the first announce- 
ment appeared in the Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1928. A committee of the 
whole, which consisted of the Library 
School faculty and staff with Miss Long 
of the Traveling Library Department, 
met frequently to formulate the plans. 
Miss Wilson served as secretary for all 
meetings. Professor Kolb of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics sat 
in with the committee for one meeting, 
adding much by way of suggestion from 


his experience of seven years in con- 
ducting the School for Rural Leadership. 

As plans matured the four main 
courses were put in charge of the fol- 
lowing: Technical and professional sub- 
jects, Mrs. Luther; Library business and 
management, Miss Wilson; Library serv- 
ice for schools, Miss King; Books, Miss 
Reely. The general correspondence was 
placed in the hands of Miss Runge, and 
the exhibits in charge of Miss Wilson. 
Publicity and the final shaping of the 
program were left to Mr. Lester and 
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Miss Hazeltine. This very division of 
labor shows that from the beginning the 
Conference was planned and carried out 
as a project in team work. It was only 
accomplished as a finished whole amidst 
the heavy work of a regular schedule, 
because in beginning early there was 
plenty of time to make plans and car- 
ry them out. 

Headquarters for the Conference, as 
for its three successful predecessors 
were at the Library School. Lucy M. 
Curtiss, secretary to the principal, was 
in charge of the registration desk, and 
as people registered assisted them in 
getting located for the two weeks. “Helps 
by the way”, a descriptive syllabus, 
wherein almost every local question was 
answered, was given each registrant, as 
well as a badge (furnished by the Demo- 
crat Printing Company) carrying his 
name so that all were immediately en- 
tered in the Conference “Who’s who”. 

Syllabi and reading lists that accom- 
panied almost every lecture were most 
eagerly sought and collected, and drew 
forth much appreciative comment. These 
were prepared by each speaker, but in 
order to have them somewhat uniform 
in appearance, many were edited by 
Miss Hazeltine and Miss Reely for form, 
while Miss Randall spent many hours 
adding the items of publishers and price 
to the booklists that they might be im- 
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mediately useful on returning for work. 
The copy was typed for the mimeograph- 
ing by Miss Schafer, the School’s sten- 
ographer, while the task of attending to 
the mimeographing itself, proofreading 
of the stencils, and assembling the many 
sets was in the hands of Katherine Ri- 
ley, secretary to Mr. Lester. 

The official Bulletin Board, where no 
out-of-date notices remained, and where 
all those necessary for quickly spread- 
ing information were posted, was as ef- 
fective as a broad-casting radio. Thru 
its medium many group luncheons, 
where definite problems were discussed, 
were arranged by signing with the 
proper group as posted. The bulletin 
board was supplemented by platform an- 
nouncements so that the necessary ex- 
plicitness was never wanting. 

Mrs. Hook, Library School house- 
keeper, was ever ready in keeping up the 
appearance of the rooms and equipment 
as in the regular daily routine of the 
year. 

Last but not least, the flowers which 
were so much enjoyed and added to the 
attractiveness of the rooms, were sup- 
plied almost daily by Mrs. Thwaites 
from her lovely gardens, also by Miss 
Susan Lathrop, Mrs. Bertha Spicer of 
Pardeeville, and Wilfred Newell, the 
University gardener. 

A. M. R. 





ADDRESSES FREQUENTLY WANTED 
Compiled by Elizabeth E. Wilson 


General 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


R. R. Bowker Co., Publishers 
62 West 45th St., New York City 


Democrat Printing Co. 
114 §S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


F. W. Faxon Co. 
83 Francis St., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Funk and Wagnalls Co., Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Syracuse, New York. 


H. R. Huntting Co. 


29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


Library Division of Remington, Rand DBusi- 
ness Service 
214 West Monroe St., Chicago 
A. C. McClurg and Co., Library Dept. 
330 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


G. and C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


National Association of Book Publishers 
Marion Humble, Exec. Sec. 
25 West 33rd St., New York City. 


Thos. Nelson and Sons 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


New Method Book Bindery 
Kosciusko St. at Morgan, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Public Library Certification Board 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
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W. F. Quarrie and Compan 


Suite 2306, 154 E. Erie %t., Chicago, Ill. 


H. W. Wilscn Co. 
958 University Ave., New York City 


American Library Association 


620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Atlases and Globes 


The George F. Cram C 


32 East Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5235 Ravenswood, Chicago, Il. 


Rand McNally and Co. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Lil. 


Binderies 


Book Shop Bindery 
350 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Brabant and Valters Bk. Bdg. Co. 
3827-29 E. Ravenswood Ave., 


Burgmeier Book Bindery 
1855-61 Milwaukee Ave., 


W. E. Clinton and Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Democrat Printing Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Eau Claire Book Bindery 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Grimm Book Bindery 
445 W. Gilman St., 


M. C. Hacker 
Baraboo, Wis. 


Hehn & Hoth 
3326-28 N. Sacramento Ave., 


Madison, Wis. 


New Method Book Bindery 


Kosciusko St. at Morgan, Jacksonville, Tl. 


Northwestern Bindery 
823 Foster St., Evanston, Il. 


Waldorf Bindery Co. 


502 Prior Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Book Packing Equipment 
Bags of heavy canvas 


Hoegee Co. 


138-142 S. Main St., Los Angeles, 


Telescopes of fiber 

Democrat Printing Co. 

114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Gummed paper strips for parcel post 
packages 

General Paper & Supply Co. 

714 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 

Corrugated tag board 


Jeneral Paper & Supply Co. 
714 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Il. 


Calif. 
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Books 


Baker & Taylor Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Barstow St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


H. R. Huntting Co. 
29 Worthington St., 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Library Dept. 
330 E. Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc. 
30 Church St., New York City 


Cc. V. Ritter, Room 812 
58 E. Washington St., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago, Ul. 
Union Library Association 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Foreign Books 
Albert Bonnier, Publishing House 
561 Third Ave., New York City 
For Scandinavian books 


Brentano’s 
Fifth Ave. & 27th St., New York City 


Lemcke & Buechner 
30-32 E. 20th St., New 


Stechert & Co. 
136 E. 28th St., New York City 


B. Westermann Co., In 
13 W. 46th St., New York City 


York City 


Reinforced bindinas 
H. R. Huntting Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New Method Book Bindery 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Secondhand books 
Cc. W. Caspar Co. 
454 E. Water St., 


ie T. Powner 
177 W. Madison St., 


A. R. Womrath 
21 West 45th St., New York City 
(Chiefly fiction) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Bargains in books 


Follett Book Co. 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Cc. V. Ritter 
Room 812, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Til. 
Union Library Association 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A. R. Womrath 
21 W. 45th St., New York City 
(Chiefly used fiction) 


School texts 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kau Claire, Wi- 


Ginn & Co. 

2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

49 Willow St., Springfield, Mass. 


Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Clipping Bureaus 


Hunter Press Bureau 
108 E. Main St., Madison, Wis. 


Meyer News Service Co. 
405 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Duplicating Equipment 
Portable mimeograph 


Manufactured by A. B. Dick 
Madison Agent: H. C. Netherwood Print- 
ing Co., 519 State St., Madison, Wis. 


Filing Cases 
Pamphlet boxes 


Commercial Package Corporation 
510 Water St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


J. J. Grimm & Sons 
324 W. Gorham St., Madison, Wis. 


H. Schultz & Co. 
519-531 W. Superior St., Chicago, II. 


Vertical files 


Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
(Also Shaw Walker cases) 


Cc. Frautschi & Sons 
215-221 King St., Madison, Wis. 
(Globe Wernicke cases) 
Library LPurecu Division, Remington, Rand 
Business Service, Inc. 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
(Art Metal and Invincible cases) 


Furniture 


Library Bureau Division, 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee Chair Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Northwestern Furniture Co. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Yawman & Erbe 
162 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Hospital Book Trueks 


Soiset Bros. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
See also article on Hospital Library Work 
by Julia C. Stockett, Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, May, 1922 for plan and speci- 
fications. 


Ink 


India 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


White 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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J. W. Johnston, Manufacturer 
Johnston’s Snow White Products 
244 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ink Pads 


Speed-Mo 

Rivet-O Mfg. Co. 
Orange, Mass. 

Ink for pad—$5.40 pt. 


Letters for Signs (Gummed)} 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co. 
412 Orleans St., Chicago, Il. 


The Tablet & Ticket Co. 
1021 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


Library Literature and Aids 


American Book Trade Journal 
62 West 45th St., New York City 
Publishers’ Weekly 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Booklist (and other aids) 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th St., New York City 
The Library Journal 


F. W. Faxon Co. 
83-91 Francis St., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Reference lists and subjects indexes 


Library Bureau Division of Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc. 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Libraries 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
958 University Ave., New York City 
U. S. Catalog Series 
Indexes 
Debaters’ Handbook Series 
Wilson Bulletin 


Library Periodicals and Publisherw 
Journals 


Libraries 
216 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Library Journal 
62 West 45th St., New York City 


Publishers’ Weekly 
62 West 45th St., New York City 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
— Library Commission, 
s. 


Madison, 


Magazines See Periodicnta 
Maps 
Rand-McNally Co. 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. 
County maps (Wisconsin 


Road map (Rural delivery routes) 
Disbursing Clerk, Post Office Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Plat Book (see State Maps) 


State maps (Wisconsin) 


Official railroad map 


Superintendent of Public Property 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
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Road maps 


Madison Association of Commerce 
Madison, Wis. 


Superintendent of Public Property 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
Plat book 


W. W. Hixon & Co. 
Rockford, IIL 


Movie Slides 


Gaylord Bros. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
See also article by Mrs. Josephine Ander- 


son, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, May, 
1924 


Moving Picture Films 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University Extension Division 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Pamphlet Boxes See Filing Cases 
Pericdieats 
Back numbers Gud volumes 


Back-number Wilkins 
Danvers, Mass. 


F. W. Faxon Co. 
83 Francis St., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
958 University Ave., New York City 
Subscription agencies 


American News Company 
New York City 


Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
529 S. Franklin St. 


St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


G. B. Stechert & Co. 
126 East 28th St., New York City 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
958 University Ave., New York City 


Subscription agencies—Foreign 


. Stechert & Co. 
126 East 28th St., New York City 


Pictures 


Copley Prints 
Boston, Mass. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
(Agents for Copley Prints & Medici 
Prints) 
Medici Society of America 
765 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Perry Pictures Co. 
Box 185, Malden, Mass. 


University Prints 
9 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
Nature study—Colored plates 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
153 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, II. 


A. W. Mumford Co. 
157 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


See also Stereoscopic views. 


Fine pictures, etchings, ete. 
Rudolf Lesch, Fine Arts 
225 5th Ave., New York City 
Picture Holders—Celluloid 


Gaylord Bros. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Reinforced Bindings See Books 


Shellac 
“Barco” 
Holliston Mills, Ine. 
633 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, I. 


Shipping Labels 


Local stationer 


Stacks 


Arts Metal Construction Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Library Bureau Division 
Remington Rand Business Service. Inc. 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 
Snead & Company 
92 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Stationers 


H. C. Netherwood Printing Co. 
519 State St., Madison, Wis. 


West Office Supply Co. 
386 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stereoscopic Views 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Supplies 


Demco Library Supplies 

114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand Business Service 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL. 


Vertical Files See Filing Cases 
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ANNUAL COUNTY LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual conference of Wis- 
consin County Librarians was held in 
Madison on June 29, 1929, Mr. C. B. 
Lester, Secretary of Free Library Com- 
mission, presiding. 

The morning session was held in the 
Hearing Room of the Capitol; the after- 
noon session in the library of the Col- 
lege Club—whither the group had gone 
for luncheon. Only five counties were 
represented, namely: 

Columbia: Mrs. Bushnell. 


Fond du Lac: Miss Diehl. 

La Crosse: Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Schal- 
ler. 
Racine: 
Winnebago: 
Schrage. ; 
The morning discussion was entirely 


informal, but the underlying problem 
which came to the surface from various 
angles was that of increasing the use- 
fulness of the library, by reaching more 
borrowers, and by leading them from 
fiction into more of the books of non- 
fiction. 

Successful exhibits at the County Fair 
were described. Miss Lathrop reported 
that the Winnebago County Library ex- 
hibit last year was made entirely with- 
out displaying books, thus eliminating 
some of the problems of constant attend- 
ance. A large poster was planned, bas- 
ing the idea upon the Paul Paine map 
“The County Library Comes Home to 
the People”. The poster showed the re- 
lation of branches and stations to coun- 
ty library headquarters by using actual 
photographs of typical branches, with 
lines leading from the branches to head- 
quarters. Piles of bright colored book 
jackets were available for distribution, 
and served as the motive for many re- 
quests which later on came to headquar- 
ters from all parts of the county. At 
this booth requests for collections were 
taken from many teachers. 

In La Crosse County the members of 
the County Library Board took turns in 
caring for the County Library booth, 
which was located in the Exposition 
building, directly across from the Coun- 


Miss Hunt, Miss Marchant. 
Miss Lathrop, Miss 


ty Nurse. A miniature school house, 
complete even to the school bell, was 
constructed, covered with book jackets. 
Many children stopped to ring the bell 
and tell of the County Library books 
they had read. 

A tent, 18 feet wide, forms the set- 
ting in which annually the services of 
the Racine County Library are dis- 
played. This past year book jackets 
were displayed on burlap screens, the 
jackets being so arranged that covers 
from children’s books were shown on the 
lower portion of the screen. The new 
books arranged on tables were much 
handled and enjoyed. In the three days 
of the fair more than 100 requests for 
books were left at the tent, the requests 
varying from books of biography to 
books of poultry. 

Some of the Fond du Lac County Li- 
brary books were displayed as the “bait” 
in the booth. Staff members were in 
constant attendance to register new bor- 
rowers and take requests for certain 
books. A blotter saying “Best Bargain 
—County Library Books Free” was giv- 
en out from the booth. 

The Fond du Lac County Library re- 
ported a successful broadcasting hour. 
In Racine County many of the country 
children attend the children’s Story 
Hour at the Headquarters Library. 

Successful county custodians confer- 
ences were reported by Winnebago and 
Fond du Lac Counties, and have con- 
tributed much to the esprit de corps of 
the library workers. 

Miss Marchant of Racine County has 
given many book talks before county 
clubs this past winter, usually taking 
with her only about six books, four of 
which were non-fiction, and circulating 
these after her talk. Two organizations 
in the county have appointed local li- 
brary reporters who receive from county 
library headquarters an annotated list 
of the new books sent to the nearest 
branch or station. These reporters 
present the notes of these new books at 
the next meeting of the organization. 
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Winnebago County annotates all lists 
of books sent to the stations. In La- 
Crosse County, Mrs. Smith reported that 
she had sent a book list out with the 
sales list of the County agent, which 
was delivered to every mail box. Many 
new readers sent in for books selected 
from this list. 

Notes of books, new and old, appear 
in the “Library Pick Up”, published at 
irregular intervals by the Fond du Lac 
Library. 

The possible use by custodians of re- 
prints of Miss Reely’s “List of Current 
Books” was discussed, following Mr. 
Lester’s offer of copies each month. 

Racine County reported that its new- 
est project this year was its venture in- 
to the field of pictures. Colored copies 
of pictures (8x10) were bought for cir- 
culation to teachers to aid in their 
picture study. Each teacher in the rur- 
al schools receives one of these pictures 
on circuit each month. 

At noon the adjournment was made 
early so that all might inspect the new 
Racine County Library auto. 

Following the luncheon, Mr. D. E. 
Lindstrom, of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Wis- 
consin, told of a self survey recently 
made by citizens of Kenosha County, 
who were interested in finding out facts 
about their communities and the county 
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as a whole—along the lines of education, 
health, farm and home, and social wel- 
fare. Their study was based upon some 
suggestive schedules prepared by vari- 
ous state and university departments. 
After the findings of the various county 
committees had been reduced to charts, 
the committees met and studied these 
charts to learn what conditions actually 
were, and to see what steps they can 
take to effect changes where needed. 
Significant were some of the findings. 
For instance, it was found that the cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance at 
the schools ranged from $32.60 to $191.- 
80, with an average cost per pupil of 
$83.00. It was found further that the cost 
was highest in the one-room school. It 
was found that 8.7 books were circulated 
per child from the local school library, 
but that the books which came out from 
the County School Library system were 
circulated 12.4 times per child. It was 
learned that many adults in the county 
were asking this county school library 
system for books. They were asked if 
they would read books if they were at 
hand, and said “Oh Yes!”. 

Mr. Lindstrom’s charts and talk pre- 
sented so much of value about Kenosha 
County that each librarian present 
wished her county might be interested 
in a similar self analysis. 

He @. En 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Problems of news- 
paper publishing. 1929. 3879p. Har- 
per, $2. 070 

A book on the business side of newspaper 
publishing. Valuable for Wisconsin libra- 
ries because of the emphasis on the small 
town paper, daily and weekly. The pres- 
entation is simple, explicit, and practical 
and the book can be brought to the atten- 
tion of newspaper owners and editors. 

See Booklist 25:306 May ’29. 


Bush, Chilton Rowlette. Newspaper re- 
porting of public affairs. 1929. 
406p. illus. Appleton, $3. 070 


“An advanced course in newspaper re- 
porting and a manual for professional news- 
paper men,’ prepared by a professor of 
journalism in the University of Wisconsin. 
The scope is suggested by some of the chap- 
ter titles: The courts, Criminal trials, 
Civil trials, Bankruptcy proceedings, The 
federal building, The city hall, Politics, 
Business and labor. Has glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. 

See Booklist 25:306 May ’29. 


Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck. Index to short 
stories: Supplement. 1929. 3382p. 
Wilson. 016.8 or 808.3 


A supplement to the second edition is- 
sued in 1923. Over 11,000 stories, repre- 
senting about 1,000 authors are indexed 
by author and title. Increased emphasis on 
subject entries is a good feature. 


MecNiece, Jessie S., comp. The library 
and its workers. 1929. 422p. Wil- 
son, $2.75. 023.5 


A collection of reprints bearing on all as- 
pects of library work from the inside—the 


Brown, Buford Otis. 


qualifications of assistants, salaries, hours, 
vacations, standards, training, certification, 
staff meetings, pensions, etc. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bass, Archer B. Protestantism in the 
United States. 1929. 364p. Crow- 
ell, $3. 284 


A history of denominationalism in the 
United States viewed by a Baptist clergy- 
man. From its origin in Europe, the author 
traces the development of Protestantism to 


its present status in this county where there 
now exist one hundred fifty different sects. 
He next discusses resultant effects and the 
movement for closer co-operation and fel- 
lowship among denominations. 


Blatz, W. E., and Bott, Helen. Parents 
and the pre-school child. 1929. 
840p. Morrow, $3. 136.7 


“So written as to be understood by the 
average parent. Its arrangement adapts it 
to use by parent education groups.” 

See Booklist 25:306 May ’29. 


If I could preach just once. 1929. 255p. 

Harper, $2.50. 252 
thirteen distinguished men 
have taken occasion to preach their indi- 
vidual sermons in this volume. John 
Drinkwater, Ludwig Lewisohn, Philip Gibbs, 
Henry Seidel Canby, J. Arthur Thomson, 
and Bertrand Russell are among the con- 
tributors. 


A group of 


A preface to mor- 
Maemillan, $2.50. 
ny 
An attempt to establish a new “morality 
of humanism” to take the place of the old 
standards of religion and authority that 
have broken down. “When men find that 
they no longer believe seriously and deeply 
that they are governed from heaven, there 
is anarchy in their souls until by conscious 
effort they find ways of governing them- 
selves.” 
See Booklist 25:377, July ’29. 


Randall, John H. and Randall, John H. 
jr. Religion and the modern world. 
1929. 249p. Stokes, $1.50. 201 


American religious life has changed pro- 
foundly during the last generation in re- 
sponse to fundamental changes in Ameri- 
ean life in general. The authors develop 
this theme through such chapters as, The 
religious heritage of the nineteenth century, 
The religious tradition and science, The re- 
ligious tradition and industrial civilization, 
with closing chapters on the challenge of 
this situation. Should be of interest to a 
large public. 


Lippmann, Walter. 
als. 1929. 348p. 


Tanner, Juanita, pseud. Intelligent 
man’s guide to marriage and celibacy. 
1929. 312p. Bobbs, 173.1 


Although superficially this book is an im- 
itation, in style and make-up, of Shaw’s 
Intelligent woman’s guide to socialism and 
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capitalism, it stands on its own feet and 
has much to say on the subject of sex, the 
relations of men and women, family life, 
economics and morals. Clever and witty, 
and at the same time sound. 


Snowden, James H. Old faith and new 
knowledge. 1929. 279p. Harper, 
$2.50. 239 


Reviews the whole question of modernism, 
which the author defines as a principle or a 
process which has run through all ages. 
Comes to the conclusion that old faith and 
new knowledge are not antagonistic, but 
complementary, although he recognizes the 
distress created by their apparent conflicts. 
Will interest ministers. 


Social Problems 


Chase, Stuart. Men and machines. 
1929. 354p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
331.8 


Will the machine enslave man or set him 
free? In this readable study of the ma- 
chine age the author attempts to answer 
this question, finding much to be said on 
both sides. That the demand for skill has 
not decreased with the introduction of ma- 
chinery, is one of the considerations pre- 
sented. Like the author’s others, a chal- 
lenging book. Good for any library where 


people read and think. 

Daggett, Stuart R. Principles of inland 
transportation. 1928. 7705p. Har- 
per, $4. 380 


All of the various methods of transporta- 
tion—rail, water, automobile and airplane 
are covered in this volume, the author feel- 
ing that the activities of any one of them 
cannot be understood without reference to 
the others. Has maps and charts, chapter 
references and a good index. 


Giddings, Franklin H. The mighty 
medicine. 1929. 147p. Macmillan, 
$2. 370.1 


A discussion of liberal education in the 
modern’ world. Subtitled: Superstititon, 
and its antidote: a new liberal education. 
In short pithy chapters, easy to read, but 
perhaps not a necessary purchase. 


Hart, Joseph K. A _ social interpreta- 
tion of education. 1929. 458p. Holt, 
$4.50. 370.1 


The author first presents two interpreta- 
tions of education, the institutional and the 
psychological. He then considers how we 
are educated, taking into account all of 
those experiences and influences outside the 
school that are part of the process of being 
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educated; finally in a fourth section, com- 
ing to his own philosophy in a community 
interpretation of education. Prof. Hart of 
the University is known chiefly in Wiscon- 


sin libraries for his contributions to adult 

education. 

Kelso, Robert. Poverty. 1929. 374p. 
Longmans, $2. 339.1 


A study of the extent and causes of pov- 


erty and the remedies therefor. Compre- 

hensive, yet written in clear and simple 

style. Not a great book, but interesting, 

accurate and thought-provoking. 

Lauck, W. Jett. The new industrial 
revolution. 1929. 308p. Funk, 
$2.50. 331.2 


A popularly written account of the pres- 
ent era of prosperity in this country which 
is regarded as being due to the changed at- 
titude of American business men toward 
payment of high wages. Valuable to all 
students of labor. 


Caroline B. Personality ad- 
justments of school children. 1929. 
306p. Scribner, $1.80. 871.894 


Case studies setting forth The troublesome 


Zachry, 


child, The over-conscientious child, The 
over-dependent child, and so on, with dis- 
cussions of proper treatment clearly and 


sanely presented. Of interest to parents, 


teachers, and social workers. 


Philology 


Burton, Richard. Why do you talk like 
that. 1929. 294p. Bobbs, $2. 420 
A series of related chapters on English 
speech. Considers style in speech, The 
right placing of words, Some mistaken 
uses, That tyrant, the dictionary, etc. 
Popularly written. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Carr, Lewis. America challenged. 1929. 
822p. Macmillan, $3.50. 630.1 
A book on the farm situation, illustrated 
with some unusually vivid diagrams. A 
presentation that should interest business 
men. 


Dahl, J. O. Selling public hospitality. 
1929. 357p. Harper, $6. 647.94 
This book, by the author of Restaurant 
Management, is a popular discussion of va- 
rious methods of advertising which are 
used by hotels to increase and to hold their 
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business. Mr. Dahl has interviewed many 
hotel managers, and quotes their principles 
and methods; he has also travelled widely, 
into this book. The hotel manager will find 


this book. The hotel manager will find 
much that is of interest to him. 
Hackett, J. D. Labor management. 


1929. 681lp. Appleton, $5. 
658.3 or 331.1 
A well written, comprehensive treatise 


upon the problems of labor management, 
intended primarily for labor managers and 
plant executives. Probably the best book 
on the subject. 


Harper, R. C. Sales management fun- 


damentals. 1929. 249p. Harper, 
$3.50. 658.8 
Covers such subjects as the sales mana- 


selecting and training of new 
salesmen; stimulating salesman’s results; 
résearch in sales management. Written 
from a wide experience and in part re- 
printed from Printers’ ink and Sales Man- 
agement. 

See Booklist 25:348, Jun. ’29. 


ger’s job; 


Hawes, John B. You and the doctor. 
1929. 181p. Houghton, $2. 616 


The author is president of the Boston 
Tuberculosis Association and the book has 
an introduction by Dr. Richard C. Cabot. 
Its purpose is to give more people an idea 
of what the doctor is trying to do, so that 
they may be more ready to do their part. 
It is not a manual of self help in illness, 
merely aiming to suggest ways of keeping 
health and of co-operating with the doctor 
in regaining it. Chapters on coughs and 
colds, on constipation, and nerves should be 
especially helpful. 

See Booklist 25:382 Jul. ’29 


Hingston, R. W. G. Instinct and intel 


ligence. 1929. 296p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 591.5 
A study of the behavior of insects. ‘‘Fas- 


cinating nature study with a psychological 
trend.” 
See Booklist 


25:382 Jul. ’29. 


Kendall, James. 
atoms. 1929. 


At home among the 
3818p. Century, $3. 
54) 


An effort to popularize science through a 
series of chapters on its everyday applica- 
tions. Chapter titles somewhat overstep the 
mark, but the subject matter is well pre- 
sented. 

See Booklist 25:348 Jun. ’29. 
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MacDougall, Alice Foote. The secret of 


successful restaurants. 1929. 245p. 
Harper, $3.50. 647.95 
As readers of her autobiography know, 


Mrs. MacDougall brings to her discussion a 
successful rise from a very small begin- 
ning to her present ownership of several 
large restaurants. She discusses the prac- 


tical problems of location, decoration, and 
advertising, the management of food, em- 
ployees, and finances, and the relation of 


the restaurant to the public. 


Palfrey, Francis W. The facts of mod- 
ern medicine. 1929. 490p. Apple- 
ton, $5. 610 

Described in the subtitle as “a simplified 
statement of established knowledge on med- 
ical subjects, with reference also to certain 
current misconceptions.” The treatment is 
purely descriptive with the subject matter 
divided into two parts, The fundamental 
sciences, and Diseases. 

See Booklist 25:383. Jul ’29. 


Richardson, Frank H. A _ doctor’s let- 


ters to expectant parents. 1929. 
118p. Norton, $1.75. 649.1 
Letters reprinted from the magazine 
Children. Their tone is admirable and the 
advice is sound. Not a first book on the 
subject but may be added to supplement 
others. 


Shibley, Fred W. The new way to net 
profits. 1929. 213p. Harper, $3. 

658 

The problem of greater profits is a prob- 

lem of business organization and adminis- 

tration and the author, who is vice presi- 

dent of the Bankers Trust Company, follows 


this theme through chapters on Market 
study, The sales forecast, Production plan- 
ning, ete. For larger libraries. 


Mexican 
1929. 5483p. 


Tannenbaum, Frank. The 
agrarian revolution. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 630.972 or 972 

Published under the auspices of the 

Brookings Institution (founded by the Car- 
negie Corporation) and based on fourteen 
months of study in Mexico, this book car- 
ries authority. It gives a very thorough- 
going account of the Mexican land system, 
its historical background and its relation to 
the present situation. 


History and Travel 


Beard, Charles A. and Radin, George. 
The Balkan pivot: Yugoslavia. 1929. 
3825p. Macmillan, $2.50. 

949.7 or 342.49 


A survey undertaken at the request of the 
America-Yugoslav Society of New York and 
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carried out under the auspices of the Na- 
tional’ Institute of Public Administration. 
A study of after-war political and economic 
conditions in the Balkans. 

See Booklist 25:344. June ’29. 


Frank, Waldo. The rediscovery of 
America. 1929. 3853p. Scribner, $3. 
917.3 


The reader of this book should be famil- 
iar with the author’s Our America, pub- 
lished in 1919, one of the first critical inter- 
pretations of American cviilization, of which 
we have now had many. The theme is 
earried forward in the present work. Often 
confused, not easy reading much less clear- 
cut than Lippmann. 


Goldring, Douglas. People and places. 


1929. 326p. Houghton, $3. 910 


Informal travel sketches arranged as: 
Mediterranean summers, Montenegrin mem- 
ories, The trip to the states, and Under 
northern skies. Will be read for pleasure, 
as essays are read, not for information. 


Hueffer, Oliver Madox. French France. 
1929. 2838p. Appleton, $3. 914.4 


Sketches of provincial France delightfully 
presented. 
See Booklist 25:355. Jun. ’29. 


Hulbert, Archer Butler. Frontiers, the 
genius of American nationality. 1929. 
266p. Little, $3. 973 


Drawing a comparison between plant mi- 
grations and the movements of peoples 
across the American continent, the author 
writes a series of fascinating, if somewhat 
rambling, chapters on the influence of the 
various frontiers on American nationality. 


Lundborg, Einar. The arctic rescue; 
how Nobile was saved. 1929. 22I1p. 
illus. Viking, $3. 629.17 or 919.8 


In Sweden this book is said to have had 
a reception similar to Lindbergh’s “We.” It 
is a readable and interesting account of 
how the author rescued Nobile from the 
ice, then returned to take off the rest of the 
party only to be wrecked himself and com- 
pelled to stay until the arrival of the Kras- 
sin. 

Orpen, Adela E. R. Memories of the 
old emigrant days in Kansas 1862-— 
1865. 1929. 324p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 978.1 

Delightful, disconnected sketches of a 
childhood on the Kansas prairie; supple- 
mented by an account of a visit to Paris in 
1867. 


See Booklist 25:354. Jun. ’29. 
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Phillips, Ulrich B. Life and labor in 
the old south. 1929. 3875p. illus. 
Little, $4. 975 


This book, awarded a prize offered by the 
publishers, is planned to be the first of a 
group dealing with the history of the South. 
It supplies background material and will be 
of interest to the student in larger libraries. 
Interestingly illustrated. 


Robson, E. I. A wayfarer in the Pyre- 
nees. 1929. 216p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 914.6 


Planned for the ordinary tourist who uses 
the regular means of travei. In arrange- 
ment based upon the various approaches to 
the region, but puts more stress on the less 
known sections. Of interest to prospective 
or returned travelers. Charming pen draw- 
ings. 


Wilson, Helen Calista and Mitchell, El- 
sie Reed. Vagabonding at fifty. 
1929. 3385p. illus. Coward, $5. 

915.7 


Two San Francisco women, one a secre- 
tary, the other a doctor, both in sympathy 
with the Russian revolt, went to Siberia. 
They lived for two years in a colony in the 
Kuznetz Basin where the Belgian govern- 
ment is developing coal mines. They found 
much disillusionment, also much to com- 
ment in Soviet rule. The book is devoted 
largely to a tramping trip through the wilds 
of Siberia. A remarkable journey by two 
remarkable women, resulting in a book for 
all libraries. Well-illustrated with end maps. 
See Booklist 25:356. Jun. ’29. 


Biography 


Delarue-Mardus, Lucie. Sainte Ther- 


ese of Liseux. 1929. 134p. Long- 
mans, $2. 921 
Biographical sketch of a recently canon- 
ized saint. Therese Martin was born in 


1873, entered the Carmelite order at the age 
of 15, died at the age of 24, and some thirty 
years later, in 1925, was canonized. The 
author, a non-Catholic, writes with ardent 
belief in the young gir!’s spiritual power 
and Catholic approval of the book is ex- 


pressed in a long introduction by Michael 

Williams. Will appeal to mystics of any 

faith. 

Eulenberg, Herbert. The Hohenzol- 
lerns. 1929. 3864p. illus. Century, 
$4, 920 


Sketches of members of the Hohenzoliern 
family from the Elector Frederick I to the 
deposed monarchs William II and his son. 
Translated from the German and written 
with evidences of animus. For larger li- 
braries. . 
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The heroic life of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 1929. 279p. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 921 
The subject of this biography led an un- 
usually dramatic life, beginning with his 
capture by Turks in early youth. Entering 
the church, he devoted himself to good 
works among prisoners and outcasts and 


Lavedan, Henri. 


became the founder of two orders. Of in- 

terest especially to Catholic readers. 

Lutz, Alma. Emma Willard. 1929. 
291p. illus. Houghton, $4. 921 


A tribute to Emma Willard, founder of 
Troy Female Seminary, the first school with 
a definite aim of placing girls on the same 
mental basis as boys. The author is a 
graduate of Troy and is steeped in its tra- 
ditions. Her work is too fullsome and 
stilted to be a good biography, nevertheless, 
an addition to the books on women pioneers 
and on education. 


Schalit, 
survey. 


John Galsworthy: a 
3833p. Scribner, $3. 
921 
Galsworthy enthusiasts will be delighted 
with this sound and minute analysis of his 
writings. The survey opens with a biogra- 
phical sketch, and informal account of 
Galsworthy’s relations with the author, then 
proceeds to the writings—novels, stories, 
poems and plays. In each case a synopsis 
is given, interspersed with the balanced ob- 
servations of the critic. 


Taylor, G. R. Stirling. English politi- 
cal portraits of the 19th century. 
1929. 327p. Little, $3. 920 


Sketches of six men of affairs, the Duke 


Leon. 
1929. 


of Wellington, Canning, Melbourne, Sir 
Robert Peel, Disraeli, and Gladstone, and 
of Queen Victoria. By an author who 


writes well and who stands his own ground. 
His Victoria is a defense of her statesman- 
ship. 
Bolivar the liberator. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
921 
This life of a South American hero is 
translated from the French and is written 
in the vivid narrative manner of French 
biography. Welcome for its subject mat- 
ter and for the lively style that makes it 
readable. 


Willson, Beckles. America’s 
dors to England, 1785-1929. 
497p. illus. Stokes, $5. 

920 or 327.73 
distinguished men, be- 
who have rep- 


Vaucaire, Michel. 
1929. 205p. 


ambassa- 
1929. 


Sketches of the 
ginning with John Adams, 
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Britain, the 


resented America in Great 
history. 


whole constituting a diplomatic 
See Booklist 25:347. Jun. ’29. 


Fiction 
Armstrong, Martin. Allin aday. 1929. 
268p. Harper, $2.50. 

A delicate analysis of the thoughts and 
feelings entertained by Christopher Brade 
on his birthday, following a quarrel with his 
wife at breakfast. Although the action is 
scant, the author, through retrospect and 
analysis of Christopher’s emotions, man- 


ages to awaken keen suspense preceding an 
unusual solution. Of limited appeal. 


Becker, May Lamberton, comp. Golden 
tales of our America. 1929. 3386p. 
Dodd, $2.50. 


Mrs. Becker has rescued a number of for- 
gotten tales, which together with others bet- 
ter known, give a composite picture of the 
America that has gone, the old New Eng- 
land, the old south of the negro and the 
plantation, pioneer days on the _ prairies. 
Valuable for any library and a decided ad- 
dition for school collections. 


Bower, B. M. Rodeo. 
Little, $2. 


College-bred Montana Kid went to con- 
siderable misery and hard labor in his ef- 
forts to prove his worth in the eyes of the 
“Happy family,” but in the end he won not 
only their unstinted praise, but the hand of 
Miss Dulcie Harlan. Written with breezy 
humor. 

Brock, Lynn, pseud. The Stoke Silver 
case. 1929. 308p. Harper, $2. 

An English mystery story, well written, 
about well-bred people. 


1929. 310p. 


Crofts, Freeman Wills. The purple 
sickle murders. 1929. 284p. Har- 
per, $2. 


The finding of the bodies of two girls, the 
story of a third girl, the disappearance of 
a fourth girl, and Inspector French’s deter- 
mination to get at the bottom of the mys- 
tery form the plot of this interesing Sco- 
land Yard detective story. 


Diver, Maud. A wild bird. 1929. 484p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


Follows the usual pattern of this author’s 
stories. The heroine, a nineteen year old 
girl with great musical ability, goes out to 
India and on the way becomes engaged to 
a middle-aged, strangely attractive Scotch- 
man who resembles her dead father. The 
situation develops dramatically but she 
eventually marries the young Englishman 
who is a more suitable partner. 
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Farnol, Jeffery. The shadow. 1929. 


3806p. Little. 


Short stories that will please readers of 
his novels. 


von. Cagliostro. 
Harper, $3.50. 


Guenther, Johannes 
1929. 445p. illus. 


Story of a charlatan and a scamp. How 
this peasant boy rose to fame and glory, 
how he impudently forced his way into the 
best society, how cardinals and other church 
dignitaries were taken in, his love affairs, 
his political intrigues—all this is related 
most interestingly. But it is not clear how 
much is fact, how much fiction, and the 
book is hardly worth the price for any but 
larger libraries. 


Heyer, Georgette. Pastel. 1929. 313p. 


Longmans, $2. 

Beside her vivid sister Evelyn, Frances 
Stornaway finds herself fading at every cir- 
cumstance to a pale pastel. She is sur- 
passed in every instance and must even re- 
nounce the Prince Charming of her dreams 
in favor of the spectacular young sister. 
The insidious eclipsing continues even after 
the marriage of both sisters, but Frances 
finally feels that supremacy has come to 
her through motherhood. 


Kavenagh-Priest, Anne. Memoirs of a 
Gothic American. 1929. 500p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 


In spite of its length and an unprepos- 
sessing title, this autobiographical novel of 
a New England girlhood will appeal to a 
discriminating group of women readers who 
think as they read. 


Lewis, Michael. Three amateurs. 1929. 


8316p. Houghton, $2. 

Three amateurs succeed where Scotland 
Yard fails in this readable mystery story. 
By the author of Roman gold. 


McBlair, Robert. Black gold. 1929. 


234p. Appleton, $2. 

A cargo of coal, shipped hazardously to 
Central America is the “black gold” which 
proves so troublesome to Edward Braxfield. 
The voyage is further enlivened by Captain 
Toribio Portillo, a most romantic villain 
who holds in his power the beautiful Silvia 
Cascante. Mr. Braxfield acquits himself 
very satisfactorily with gold, villian, and 
maiden in distress. 


Neff, Wanda Fraiken. Lone voyagers. 
1929. 286p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Janet Norton, instructor in Philosophy at 
Chippewa university, marries Keith Lam- 
berton of the English department and finds 
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her estate changed as a faculty wife. Al- 
though done somewhat in the satirical mood 
is of interest as a serious study of univer- 
sity life. 


O’Flaherty, Liam. The mountain tav- 


ern. 1929. 287p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Stories of peasant life in Ireland. Many 
of them are sordid, but all are well-written 
and gripping. The blackbird’s mate is the 
most beautiful; The ditch the most dra- 
matic. Not in dialect. 


Pertwee, Roland. Hell’s loose. 
801p. Houghton, $2. 

The finding of a skeleton in a thicket in- 
volves Robert Shaftoe in a turmoil of ex- 
citement concerning the secret formula, in- 
vented by the dead man, for a petrol sub- 
stitute. After much battle and bloodshed, 
Commander Shaftoe works a solution and 
in so doing benefits humanity, and the 
charming daughter of the deceased inventor. 


Rice, Alice Hegan. The buffer. 1929. 
832p. Century, $2.50. 


Young Cynthia Freer leaves college to 
bear the various burdens forced upon her 
by a doll-like mother, a love-sick sister, an 
invalid maiden-aunt, and a dissolute broth- 
er—not to mention other less-allied but 
equally dependent individuals. Handsome 
Rev. Benson proves a pleasant sedative, but 
in the end it is the brusque and independent 
Doctor Kelsey who straightens things out, 
and helps Cynthia forget her disastrous love 
affair in the more urgent problems of a new 
one. 


1929. 


Rosman, Alice Grant. Visitors to Hu- 


go. 1929. 296p. Minton, $2. 

Hugo, sentenced to invalidism through 
the misdeeds of Miss Trotsky, the little red 
roadster, finds himself involved in mystery 
and intrigue, but with the aid of sprightly 
Miss Bunny Molyneux (who is no rabbit) 
a solution is achieved. Excellent light fic- 
tion, written with humor and sympathy. 


Sabatini, Raphael. The romantic prince. 
1929. 3538p. Houghton, $2.50. 
A romantic tale of the fifteenth century. 
See Booklist 25:396. Jul. ’29. 


Williamson, Henry. The pathway. 1929. 
897p. Dutton, $2.50. 


The author’s earlier books, stories of ani- 
mal life, have been well received in this 
country. This is his first conventional 
novel dealing with human affairs, but it is, 
like the others, infused with the spirit of 
nature. In Maddison, the sensitive mystic, 
bruised in spirit by the war, we probably 
see the author’s self. The scenes are on the 
Devon coast. 
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New Editions 


A daughter of the 
1929. 3899p. Mac- 


Garland, Hamlin. 
middle border. 
millan, $2.50. 

A reprint edition with illustrations and 
decorative end papers by the author’s 
daughter. Binding similar to the old edi- 
tion. Attractive for replacements. This 
title is also available in Grossets’ Novels of 
distinction. 


Waller, Mary E. The woodcarver of 


Lympus. newed. 1929. 307p. Lit- 
tle, $2.50. 


A new edition of a pleasantly sentimental 
story popular twenty-five years ago; wood 
cut illustrations. 


Children’s Books 


For younger children 


Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland. 1928. 160p. illus. 
Whitman, $1. 

The ‘Tenniel illustrations and the stout 


binding recommend this dollar edition. 


Choate, Florence and Curtis, Elizabeth. 


The little people of the hills. 1928. 
234p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 398 
Fairy tales from many lands. A collec- 


tales from “days gone by 
and nothing 


lection of folk 
when strange things happened 
was impossible.” 


Collodi, C. Pinocchio. 
lus. Nelson, $1.50. 
Another satisfactory edition of this popu- 
lar story, translated by M. A. Murray, illus- 
trated by K. Wiese. The many drawings 
inset on the page are lively and attractive, 
the colored plates are fair, the end papers 
crude. 


1928. 2389p. il- 


Lofting, Hugh. Noisy Nora. 1929. unp. 


illus. Stokes, $1.25. 

A humorous tale for the littlest ones, of 
how Nora’s table manners were reformed. 
Set up as printed by the author, with draw- 
ings in the text. 


Tippett, James S. I go a-traveling. 

1929. 6lp. Harper, 75¢. 821 

A delightful little book with rhymes and 
pictures that children will enjoy. Designed 
for city children, but any child will appre- 
ciate— 

Up the hills, down the hills 

Our automobile goes. 

All the things I’ve learned about it 

Only father knows. 
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Sometimes I help my father steer 
As an especial treat 

And always, if I may, I ride 
With him on the front seat. 


Williams-Ellis, Amabel. 
gan. 1929. 96p. illus. Coward, 
$1.50. 570 

An elementary biology for children under 
ten, designed to serve as an introduction 
both to evolution and to human embryology. 

An English work endorsed by J. B. S. Hal- 

dane. 


How you be- 


Interesting Information 


Burleigh, Louise. The story of the thea- 


ter. 1929. 69p. illus. Harper, 
$1.25. 792 
Holway, Hope. The story of water sup- 
ply. 1929. 1384p. illus. Harper, 
$1.25. 628 


Two additions to the Town and country 
series that add to the store of readable in- 
formation for grades and junior high 
schools. 


Old days and old ways. 

illus. Crowell, $2. 
973.2 

and customs _ presented 


biographical sketches of 
Interesting illustra- 


Clark, Imogen. 
1928. 296p. 


Colonial life 
through informal 
well known persons. 
tions and portraits. 


Cox, Florence C. How the world rides. 
1929. 1438p. illus. Scribner, 88¢. 
380 
A brief history of transportation for 
younger children. Chapters on the railway 
train, the automobile, the airplane, boats, 
and waterways. 


Laughlin, Clara E. Where it all comes 
true in Scandinavia. 1929. 332p. 
illus. Houghton, $2.50. 914.8 


As delightful as its predecessor, and per- 
haps more lively. Weicome, as material on 
the Scandinavian countries is needed. 


Power, Rhoda and Eileen. More boys 
and girls of history. 1929. 2738p. 
Maemillan, $2.50. 914.2 


Stories covering the growth of Britain in 
the period following the Middle Ages, in- 
cluding the exploration and settlement of 
America. 


See Booklist 25:326. May ’29. 


July, 1929] 


Smith, Bessie White. The boyhood of 
the presidents. 1929. 301p. illus. 
Lathrop, $2.50. 920 


Although not free from hero-worship, par- 
ticularly in the earlier chapters, these 
sketches are on the whole informative and 
will fill a place in the library. 


Things to do 


Hunt, Leslie L. 25 kites that fly. 1929. 
110p. illus. Bruce, $1.25. 796.1 


Well illustrated, with diagrams. A prac- 
tical book for boys. 


Morgan, A. P. The boy electrician. 
new ed. 1929. 406p. illus. Loth- 
rop, $2.50. 621 


The revisions consist of new material on 
wireless and a new chapter on Radio re- 
ceiving sets. 

See Booklist 25:401. Jul. ’29. 


Taylor. Katharine and Greene, H. C. 
The Shady Hill play book. 1928. 
168p. Macmillan, $2.25. 793 or 808.2 


Dramatizations worked out at the Shady 
Hill School in Cambridge, Mass. They 
have been planned and carried out by the 
children themselves and presented at morn- 
ing assemblies. One of the Shepherd’s 
plays, the story of Roland, of Sigurd the 
Volsung, Aucassin and Nicolette are among 
the sources. 


See Booklist 25:326. May ’29. 
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Stories 


Carter, Russell G. Three points of hon- 
or. 1929. 287p. illus. Little, $2. 


Story of a Boy scout who carries out his 
resolve to enter Annapolis. Awarded a 
prize by Boys’ Life for the best story based 
on the principles of Scout law. 

See Booklist 25:309. Jul. ’29. 


Hendrick, Edward P. The cruise of the 
Sally. 1929. 3825p. Page, $1.75. 


An adventure story, not outstanding but 


full of excitement, with good descriptions 
of the New England coast from Cape Cod 


to Maine. 


Rice, Rebecca. Giles of the star. 
3850p. illus. Lothrop, $2. 


A romantic tale of the days of knight- 
hood. For boys of twelve and up. 


1929. 


Singmaster, Elsie. Virginia’s bandit. 
1929. 125p. illus. Houghton, $1.50 
A girl’s adventure while staying alone 

in the house. Little more than a_ short 

story; will serve as a filler on the shelf of 
girls’ books. 


Stryker, Mabel F. The vanishing tent. 
1929. 96p. Scribner, 72¢. 

A swiftly moving tale that will interest 
younger children. Tells what happened to 
a tent borrowed without the permission of 
the owner. 
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